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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HENRY IV., PROTESTANT KING. (15 8 9 - 1593.) 


ON the 2d of August, 1589, in the morning, upon his 
arrival in his quarters at Meudon, Henry of Navarre was sa- 
luted by the Protestants King of France. They were about 
five thousand in an army of forty thousand men. \Vhen, at 
ten o'clock, he entered the camp of the Catholics at St. 
Cloud, three of their principal leaders, Marshal d' Aumont, 
and Sires d'Humières and de Givry, immediately acknowl- 
edged him unconditionally, as they had don
 the day before at 
the death-bed of Henry 111., and they at once set to work to 
conciliate to him the noblesse of Champagne, Picardy, and Ile. 
de-France. "Sir," said Givry, "you are the king of the brave; 
you will be deserted by none but dastards." But the majority 
of the Catholic leaders received him with such expressions as, 
" Better die than endure a Huguenot king! " One of them, 
Francis d'O, formally declared to him that the time had come 
for him to choose between the insignificance of a King of 
Navarre and the grandeur of a King of France; if he pre- 
tended to the crown, he must first of all abjure. Henry firmly 
rejected these threatening entreaties, and left their camp wi
h 
an urgent recommendation to thelTI to think of it well before 
bringing dissension into the royal arnlY and the royal party 
which were protecting their privileges, their property, and 
their lives against the League. On returning to his quarters, 


. 
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he noticed the arrival of Marshal de Biron, who pressed him 
to lay hands without delay upon the crown of France, in 
order to guard it and save it. But, in the evening of that 
day and on the morrow, at the numerous meetings of the 
lords to deliberate upon the situation, the ardent Catholics 
renewed their demand for the exclusion of Henry from the 
throne if he did not at once abjure, and for referring the 
election of a king to the states-general. Biron himself pro- 
posed not to declare Henry king, but to recognize him merely 
as captain-general of the army pending his abjuration. Har- 
lay de Sancy vigorously maintained the cause of the S..tlic 
law and the hereditary rights of monarchy. Biron took him 
aside and said, " I had hitherto thought that you had sense; 
now I doubt it. If, before securing our own position with 
the King of Navarre, we completely establish his, he will no 
longer care for us. The time is come for Inaking our terms; 
if we let the occasion escape us, we shall never recover it." 
,. 'Vhat are your terms?" asked Sancy. "If it please the 
king to give me the countship of Périgord, I shall be his 
forever." Sancy reported this conversation to the king, 
.who promised Biron what he wanted. 
Though King of France for but two days past, Henry IV. 
had already perfectly understood and steadily taken the mea- 
sure of the situation. He was in a great minority throughout 
the country as well as the army, and he would have to deal 
with public passions, worked by his foes for their own ends, 
and with the personal pretensions of his partisans. He made 
no mistake about these two facts, and he allowed them great 
weight; but he did not take for the ruling principle of his 
policy and for his first rule of conduct the plan of alternate 
concessions to the different parties and of continually hunl0r- 
ing personal interests; he set his thoughts higher, upon the 
general and natural interests of France as he found her and 

aw her. They resolved themselves, in his eyes, into the fol- 
10.\ ing great points: maintenance of the heredit
ry rights of 
monarchy, preponderance of Catholics in the gOyernnlCn t
 
peace between Catholics and Protest1.uts, and religious lib- 
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erty for Protestants. With him these points became the law 
of his policy and his kingly duty, as well as the nation's right. 
He proclaimed them in the first words that he addressed to 
the lords and principal personages of state assembled around 
him. " You all know," said he, "what orders the late king 
my predecessor gave me, and what he en joined upon me with 
his dying breath. It was chiefly to maintain l11Y subjects, 
Catholic or Protestant, in equal freedom, until a council, 
canonical, general, or national, had decided this great dis- 
pute. I promised him to perform faithful1y that which he 
bade me, and I regard it as one of my first duties to be 
 
good as my word. I have heard that some who are in my 
army feel scruples about remaining in my service unless I em- 
brace the Catholic religion. No doubt chey think me weak 
enough for them to imagine that they can force me thereby 
to abjure my religion and break my word. I am very glad 
to inform them here, in presence of you all, that I would 
rather this were the last day of my life than take any step 
which might cause me to be suspected of having drean1t of 
renouncing the religion that I sucked in with my mother's 
milk, before I have been better instructed by a lawful coun- 
cil, to whose authority I bow in advance. Let him who thinks 
so ill of me get him gone as soon as he pleases; I lay more 
store by a hundred good Frenchmen than by two hundred 
who could harbor sentiments so unworthy. Besides, though 
you should abandon me, I should have enough of friends left 
to enable me, without you and to your shame, with the sale 
assistance of their strong arms, to maintain the rights of my 
authority. nut were I doomed to see myself deprived of 
even that assistance, still the God who has preserved me 
from my infancy, as if by His own hand, to sit upon the 
throne, will not abandon me. I nothing doubt that He will 
uphold me where He has placed me, not for love of me, but 
for the salvation of so many souls who pray, without ceasing, 
for His aid, and for whose freedoll1 He has deigned to 111ake 
use of my arm. You know that 1 am a Frenchman and ti1e 
foe of all duplicity. For the seventeen years that I have 
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been King of Navarre, I do not think that I have ever de. 
parted from my word. I beg you to address your prayers to 
the Lord on my behalf, that he may enlighten me in lTIY 
views, direct my purposes, bless my endeavors. And in case 
I cOITImit any fault or fail in anyone of nlY duties, - for I 
acknowledge that I am a man like any other, - pray Him to 
give me grace that I may correct it, and to assist me in aU 
my goings." 
On the 4th of August, I 589, an official manifesto of Henry 
IV.'s confirmed the ideas and words of this address. On 
the same day, in the camp a.t St. Cloud, the majority of the 
princes, dukes, lords, and gentlemen present in the camp ex- 
pressed their full adhesion to the accession and the manifesto 
of the king, promising hÍ1n "service and obedience against 
rebels and enemies who would usurp the kingdonl." 'rwo 
notable leaders, the Duke of Epernon amongst the Catholics, 
and the Duke of La Trémoille amongst the Protestants, re- 
fused to join in this adhesion, the former saying that his con- 
science would not peflnit him to serve a here.tic king, the lat- 
ter al1eging that his conscience forbade him to serve a prince 
who engaged to protect Catholic idolatry. They withdrew 
D'Epernon into Angoumois and Saintonge, taking with hiIn 
six thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, and La Tré- 
moil Ie into Poitou, with nine battalions of Reformers. They 
had an idea of attempting, both of them, to set up for theln- 
selves independent principalities. Three conten1poraries, 
Sully, La Force, and the Bastard of Angoulêlne, bear witness 
that Henry IV. was deserted by as lnany Huguenots as Cath- 
olics. The French royal army was reduced, it is said, to one 
half. As a make-weight, Sancy prevailed upon the Swiss, to 
the number of twelve thousand, and two thousand German 
auxiliaries, not only to continue in the service of the new 
king, but to wait six months for their pay, as he was at the 
moment unable to pay thenl. FrOlTI the 14th to the 20th of 
August, in Ile-de-France, in Picardy, in Norulandy, in Au- 
vergne, in Champagne, in Et:rgundy, in Anjou, in Poitou, in 
Languedoc, in Orleanness, and in Touraine, a great nUlnber 
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of towns and distncts joined in the determination of the 
royal army. The last Instance of such adherence had a spe- 
cIal llnportance. At the tilne of Henry IlL's rupture with 
the League, the ParlIament of Pans had been split in two; the 
royalists had followed the king to Tours, the partisans of 
the League had remained at Paris. After the accession of 
Henry IV'., the ParliaInent of Tours, with the president, 
Achille de Raday, as its head, increased from day to day, 
and soon reached two hundred members, whilst the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, or 13nsson Parliament, as it was called from 
its leader's name, had only sixty-eight left. Brisson, on un- 
dertaking the post, actually thought it right to take the pre- 
caution of protesting privately, making a declaration in the 
presence of notanes "that he so acted by constraint only, 
and that he shrank from any rebellion against his king and 
sovereIgn lord. 5s It was, indeed, on the ground of the here- 
dity 01 the monarchy and by virtue of his own proper fights 
that Henry IV. had ascended th{; throne; and 1\1. Poirson 
says quite correctiy
 in his learned Histoire du Règne d' Henri 
Ill. [to i. p. 29, second edition, 1862], "The manifesto of 
Henry IV., as its very name indicates, was not a contract 
settled between the noblesse in camp at St. Cloud and the 
claimant; it was a solemn 2.nd reciprocal acknowledgment by 
the noblesse of Henry's rights to the crown, and by Henry 
()f the nation's political, civil, and religious rights. The en- 
gagements entered into by Henry were only what were neces- 
sary to complete the guarantees given for the security of the 
rights of Catholics. As touching the succession to the throne, 
the signataries themselves say that all they do is to Inaintain 
and continue the law of the land." 
There was, in 1589, an unlawful pretender to the throne of 
France; and that was Cardinal Charles de Bourbon, younger 
brother of Anthony de Bourbon, King of Navarre, and con- 
sequently uncle of Henry IV., sole representatiye of the elder 
branch. Under Henry III., the cardinal had thrown in his 
lot with the League; and, after the murder of Guise, :Henry 
Ill. had, by way of precaution, ordered hÍ1n to be arresteù 
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and detained hiIn in confinement at Chinon, where he stiI1 
was when Henry III. was in his turn murdered. On becom- 
ing king, the far-sighted Henry IV. at once bethought him 
of his uncle and of what he might be able to do against 
him. The cardinal was at Chinon, in the custody of Sieur de 
Chavigny, "a man of proved fidelity," says De Thou, "but 
by this time old and blind." Henry IV. wrote to Du Pies- 
sis-11ornay, appointed quite recently governor of Saulnur, 
"bidding him, at any price," says 1fadam de 1\fornay, "to 
get Cardinal de Bourbon away from Chinon, where he was, 
without sparing anything, even to the whole of his prop- 
erty, because he would incontinently set hiInself up for king 
if he could obtain his release." Henry IV. was right. As 
early as the 7th of August, the Duke of Mayenne had an 
announcement made to the Parliament of Paris, and wntten 
notice sent to all the provincial governors, "that, ìn the 
interval until the states-general could be assembled, he urged 
theln all to unite with him in rendering with one accord to 
their Catholic king, that is to say, Cardinal de Bourbon, the 
obedience that was due to him." The cardinal was, in fact, 
proclaimed king under the name of Charles X.; and eight 
months afterwards, on the 5th of March, I 590, the Parliament 
of Paris issued a decree 

 recognizing Charles X. as true and 
lawful king of France." Du Plessis-Mornay, ill though he 
was, had understood and executed, without loss of time, the 
orders of King Henry, going bail himself for the promises 
that had to be made and lor the sums that had to be paid to 
get the cardinal away from the governor of Chinon. He 
succeeded, and had the cardinal removed to Fontenay-Ie- 
COlnte in Poitou, "under the custody of Sieur de la Boulaye, 
governor of that place, whose valor and fidelity were known 
to him." "That," said Henry IV. on receivíng the news, 
.. is one of the greatest services I could have had rendered 
me; 11. du Plessis does business most thoroughly." On the 
9th of l\lay, 1590, not three n10nths after the decree of the 
ParIialuent of Paris which had proclain1ed hiln true and 
lawÍul king of France, Cardinal de Eourbon, still a prisoner, 
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died at Fontenay, aged sixty-seven. A few weeks before his 
death he had written to his nephew Henry IV. a letter in 
which he recognized him as his sovereign. 
The League was nlore than ever domina.nt in Paris; 
Henry IV. could not think of entering there. Before reCOI11' 
mencing the war in his own name, he made Villeroi, who, 
after the death of Henry III., had rejoined the Duke of 
Mayenne, an offer of an interview in the Bois de Boulogne to 
see if there were no Ineans of treating for peace. Mayenne 
would not allow Villeroi to accept the offer. "He had no 
private quarrel," he said, "with the King of Navarre, whom 
he highly honored, and who, to his certain knowledge, had 
not looked with approval upon his brothers' death; but any 
appearance of negotiation would cause great distrust amongst 
their party, and they would not do anything that tended 
against the rights of King Charles X." Renouncing all idea 
of negotiation, Henry IV. set out on the 8th of August from 
St. Cloud, after having told off his army in three divisions. 
Two were ordered to go and occupy Picardy and Champagne : 
and the king kept with him only the third, about six thousand 
strong. He went and laid the body of Henry III. in the 
church of 81. Comeille at Compiègne, took 
1eulan and 
several small towns on the banks of the Seine and Oise, and 
propounded for discussion with his officers the question of 
deciding in which direction he should lnove, towards the Loire 
or the Seine, on Tours or on Rauen. He determined in 
favor of Nonnandy; he lnust be lnaster of the ports in that 
province in order to receive there the re-enforcements which 
had been prolnised him by Queen Elizabeth of England, and 
which she did send him in September, 1589, fonning a corps 
of from four to five thousand men, Scots and English, " aboard 
of thirteen vessels laden with twenty-two thousand pounds 
sterling in gold, and seventy thousand pounds of gunpowder, 
three thousand cannon-balls, and corn, biscuits, wine, and 
beer, together with woollens and even shoes." They arrived 
very opportunely for the close of the campaign, but too late 
to share in Henry IV.'s first victory, that series of fights 
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around the castle of Arques which, in the words of an eye.. 
witness, the Duke of Angoulême, " was the first gate whereby 
Henry entered upon the road of his glory and good fortune." 
After making a deInonstration close to Rouen, Henry IV., 
learning that the Duke of Mayenne was advancing in pursuit 
of him with an anny of twenty-five thousand foot and eighi" 
thousand horse, thought it imprudent to wait for him and run 
the risk of being jammed between forces so considerable and 
the hostile population of a large city; so he struck his camp 
and took the road to Dieppe, in order to be near the coast 
and the re-enforcements from Queen Elizabeth. Some per- 
sons even suggested to him that in case of mishap he might 
go thence and take refuge in England; but at this prospect 
Biron answered" There is no King of France out of France ;" 
and Henry IV. was of Biron's opinion. At his arrival before 
Dieppe he found as governor there A ymar de Chastes, a 
man of wits and honor, a very moderate Catholic, and very 
strongly in favor of the party of þolicists. Under Henry III. 
he had expressly refused to enter the League, saying to Vil- 
lars
 who pressed him to do so, "I aln a Frenchman, and you 
yourself will find out that the Spaniard is the real head of the 
League." He had organized at Dieppe four companies of 
burgess-guards, consisting of Catholics and Protestants, and 
he assembled about him, to consider the affairs of the town, 
a small council, in which Protestants had the majority. As 
soon as he knew, on the 26th of August, that the king was 
approaching Dieppe, he went with the principal inhabitants 
to meet him, and presented to hiIn the keys of the place, 
saying, "I come to salute my lord and hand over to him the 
Iovernment of this city." "Ventre-saint-gris!" answered 
. renry IV., "I know nobody D10re worthy of it than you 
are!" The Dieppese overflowed with felicitations. "N 0 
fuss, my lads," said Henry: "all I want is your affections, 
good bread, good wine, and good hospitable faces." When 
he entered the town, "he was received," says a contemporary 
chronicler, "with loud cheers by the people; and what was 
curious, but exhilarating, was to see the king surrounded by 
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close upon six thousand armed men, himself having but a few 
officers at his left hand." He received at Dieppe assurance 
of the fidelity of La V érune, governor of Caen, whither, in 
1589, according to Henry III.'s order, that portion of the 
Parliament of Normandy which would not submit to the yoke 
of the League at Rouen, had removed. Caen having set the 
example, St. Lô, Coutances, and Carentan likewise sent depu- 
ties to Dieppe to recognize the authority of Henry IV. But 
Henry had no idea of shutting himself up inside Dieppe: 
after having carefully inspected the castle, citadel, harbor, 
fortifications, and outskirts of the town, he left there five 
hundred men in garrison, supported by twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred well-armed burgesses, and went and established hÏ1nself 
personally in the old castle of Arques, standing, since the 
eleventh century, upon a barren hill; below, in the burgh of 
Arques, he sent Biron into cantonments with his regiment of 
Swiss and the companies ùf French infantry; and he lost no 
time in having large fosses dug ahead of the burgh, in front 
of all the approaches, enclosing within an extensive line of 
circumvallation both burgh and castle. All the king's sol- 
diers and the peasants that could be picked up in the environs 
worked night and day. Whilst they were at work, Henry 
wrote to Countess Corisande de Gramont, his favorite at that 
time, " My dear heart, it is 
 wonder I am alive with such 
work as I have. God have pity upon me and show me mercy, 
blessing my labors, as He does in spite of a many folks! I 
am well, and my affairs are going well. I have taken Eu. 
The enemy, who are double me just now, thought to catch me 
there; but I drew off towards Dieppe, and I await theln in 
a camp that I am fortifying. To-morrow will be the day 
when I shall see them, and I hope, with God's help, that if 
they attack me they will find they have made a bad bargain. 
The bearer of this goes by sea. The wind and lllY duties 
make me conclude. This 9th of September, in the trenches 
at Arques." 
All was finished when the scouts of Mayenne appeared. 
But Mayenne also was an able soldier; he saw that the posi. 
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tion the king had taken and the works he had caused to be 
thrown up rendered a direct attack very difficult. He found 
means of bearing down upon Dieppe another way, and of 
placing himself, says the latest historian of Dieppe, 
1. Vitet, 
between the king and the town, "hoping to cut off the king's 
communications with the sea, divide his forces, deprive him 
of his re-enforcements from England, and, finally, surround 
him and capture him, as he had prolnised the Leaguers of 
Paris, who were already talking of the iron cage in which the 
Bearnese would be sent to theln. Henry IV.," continues M. 
Vitet, "felt some vexation at seeing his forecasts checkmated 
by Mayenne's manæuvre, and at having had so much earth 
removed to so little profit; but he was a man of resources, 
confident as the Gascons are, and with very little of pig- 
headedness. To change all his plans was with him the work 
of an instant. Instead of awaiting the foe in his intrench- 
n1cnts, he saw that it was for him to go and feel for theln on 
the other side of the valley, and that, on pain of being in- 
vested, he must not leave the Leaguers any exit but the very 
road they P'ld taken to come." Having changed all his plans 
on this new systeln, Henry breathed more freely; but he did 
not go to sleep for all that: he was incessantly backwards 
and forwards from Dieppe to Arques, from Arques to Dieppe 
and to the Faubourg du Pollet. Mayenne, on the contrary, 
seelned to have fallen into a lethargy; he had not yet been 
out of his quarters during the nearly eight and forty hours 
since he had taken them. On the 17th of September, 1589, 
in the morning, however, a few hundred light-horse were seen 
putting thenlselves in motion, scouring the country and cOIn- 
ing to fire their pistols close to the fosses of the royal army. 
The skirmish grew warm by degrees. " My son," said Mar- 
shal de Biron to the young count of Auvergne [natural son 
of Charles IX. and Mary Touchet]," charge: now is the 
thne." The young prince, without his hat, and his horse- 
Inen charged so vigorously that they put the Leaguers to the 
rout, killed three hundred of them, and returned quietly 
within their lines, by Biron's orders, without being disturbed 
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in their retreat. These partial 
nd irregular encounters 
began again on the 18th and 19th of September, with the 
same result. The Duke of Mayenne was nettled and humil- 
iated; he had his prestige to recover. He decided to con- 
centrate all his forces right on the king's intrenchments, and 
attack theln in front with his whGle army. The 20th of Sep- 
tember passed without a single skirmish. I-Ienry, having 
received good information that he would be attacked the next 
day, did not go to bed. The night was very dark. He 
thought he saw, a long way off in the valley, a long line of 
lighted matches; but there was profound silence; and the 
king and his officers puzzled themselves to decide if they 
were men or glow-worms. On the 21St, at five A. M., the 
king gave orders for every one to be ready and at his post. 
fIe hilnself repaired to the battle-field. Sitting in a big 
fosse with all his officers, he had his breakfast brought 
thither, and was eating with good appetite, when a prisoner 
was brought to him, a gentleman of the League, who had 
advanced too far whilst making a reconnaissance. " Good 
day, Belin," said the king, who recognized him, laughing: 
"embrace me for your welcome appearance." Belin en1- 
A.Jraced hiln, telling him that he was about to have down upon 
bim thirty thousand foot and ten thousand horse. "\Vhere 

re your forces?" he asked the king, looking about hitn. 
" O! you don't see them all, 
1. de Belin," said Henry: 
"you don't reckon the good God and the good right, but they 
are ever with me." 
1'he action began about ten o'clock. The fog was still so 
thick that there was no seeing one another at ten paces. The 
ardor on both sides was extreme; and during nearly three 
hours, victory seemed to twice shift her colors. Henry at one 
time found himself entangled amongst some squadrons so 
disorganized that he shouted, "Courage, gentlemen; pray, 
courage! Can't we find fifty gentlemen willing to die with 
their king?" At this moment ChâtiIlon, issuing from Dieppe 
with five hundred picked men, arrived on the field of battle. 
The king dislnounted to fight at his side in the trenches; and 
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then, for a quarter of an hour, there W2.S a furious combat, 
man to man. At last, "when things were in this desperate 
state," says Sully, "the fog, which had been very thick all the 
morning, dropped down suddenly, and the cannon of the castle 
of Arques getting sight of the enemy's army, a volley of four 
pieces was fired, which made four beautiful lanes in their 
squadrons and battalions. That pulled then1 up quite short; 
and three or four volleys in succession, which produced m
r- 
venous effects, made them waver, and, little by little, retire 
all of them behind the turn of the valley, out of cannon-shot, 
and finally to their quarters." 
1ayenne had the retreat 
sounded. I-Ienry, master of the field, gave chase for a while 
to the fugitives, and then returned to Arques to thank God 
for his victory. 1vIayenne struck his camp and took the road 
towards Allliens, to pick up a Spanish corps which he was 
expecting from the Low Countries. 
For six months, from September, 1589 to 
Iarch, 1590, 
the war continued without any striking or important events. 
Henry IV. tried to stop it after his success at Arques; he 
sent word to the Duke of Mayenne by his prisoner Belin, 
whom he had sent away free on parole, "that he desired 
peace, and so earnestly, that, without regarding his dignity or 
his victory, he made him these advances, not that he had any 
fear of him, but because of the pity he felt for his kingdom's 
sufferings." 1vlayenne, who lay beneath the double yoke of 
his party's passions and his own aIllbitious projects, rejected 
the king's overtures, or allowed thelll to fall through; and on 
the 2 I st of October, 1589, Henry, setting out with his army 
from Dieppe, moved rapidly on Paris, in order to effect a 
strategic surprise, whilst 11ayenne W2S rejecting at Amiens 
his pacific inclinations. The king gained three marches on 
the Leaguers, and carried by assault the five faubourgs situated 
on the left bank of the Seine. He wouid perhaps have carried 
terror-stricken Paris itself, if the imperfect breaking up of 
the St. lVlaixent bridge on the Son1me had not allowed 
Mayenne, notwithstanding his tardiness, to arrive at Paris in 
time to enter with his army, forn1 a junction with the Leaguers 
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amongst the population, and prevail upon the king to carry 
his arms else whither. "The people of Paris," says De Thou, 
"were extra,-agant enough to suppose that this prince could 
not escape l\1ayenne. Already a host of idle and credulous 
women had been at the pains of engaging windows, which 
they let yery dear, and which they had fitted up magnificently, 
to see the passage of that fanciful triumph for which their 
nlad hopes had caused thell1 to make every preparation- 
before the victory." I-Icnry left some of his lieutenants to 
carryon the war in the environs of Paris, and himself repaired, 
en the 2 I st of N ovelnber, to Tours, where the royalist Parlia- 
Inent, the exchequer-chamber, the court of taxation, and ail 
the magisterial bodies which had not felt inclined to submit 
to the despotism of the League, lost no time in rendering 
hin1 homage, as the head and the representative of the national 
and the lawful cause. He reigned and ruled, to real purpose, 
in the eight principal provinces of the North and Cp.ntre- 
Ile-de-France, Picardy, Champagne, Normandy, Orleanness, 
Touraine, :tvlaine, and Anjou; and his authority, although 
disputed, was Inaking \vay in nearly all the other parts of 
the kingdom. He made war not like a conqueror, but like a 
king who wanted to meet with acceptance in the places which 
he occupied and which he would soon have to govern. The 
inhabitants of Le I\lans and of Alençon were able to reopen 
their shops on the very day on which their town fell into his 
hands, and those of Vendôme the day after. He watched to 
see that respect was paid by his soldiers, even the Huguenots, 
to Catholic churches and ceremonies. Two soldiers, having 
made their way into Le I\1ans, contrary to orders, after the 
capitulation, and having stolen a chalice, were hanged on the 
spot, though they were Inen of acknowledged bravery. He 
protected carefully the bishops and all the ecclesiastics who 
kept aloof from political strife. "If minute details are re- 
quired," says a contemporary pamphleteer, " out of a hundred 
or a hundred and twenty archbishops or bish.ops existing in 
the reahn of France not a tenth part approve of the counsels 
of the League." It was not long before Henry reaped t
le 
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financial fruits of his protective equity; at the close of 1589 
he could count upon a regular revenue of more than two mil- 
lions of crowns, very insufficient, no doubt, for the wants of 
his government, but much beyond the official resources of his 
enemies. He had very soon taken his proper rank in Europe: 
the Protestant powers which had been eager to recognize him 
- England, Scotland, the Low Countries, the Scandinavian 
states, and Reformed Germany - had been joined by the re- 
public of Venice, the most judiciously governed state at that 
tin1e in Europe, but solely on the ground of political interests 
and views. independently of any religious question. On the 
accession of Henry IV., his ambassador, Hurault de l\iaisse r 
was received and very well treated at Venice; he was merely 
excluded from religious ceremonies: the Venetian people 
joined in the policy of their government; the portrait of the 
new King of France was everywhere displayed and purchased 
throughout Venice. SOine Venetians went so far as to take 
service in his anny against the League. rrhe IIoly Inquisition 
cOInmenced proceedings against them for heresy; the govern- 
ment stopped the proceedings, and even, says Count Darn, 
had the Inquisitor thrown into prison. The Venetian senate 
accredited to the court of Henry IV. the same ambassador 
who had been at Henry IlL's; and, on returning to Tours, on 
the 21st of November, 1589, the king received hiin to an au- 
dience in state. A little later on he did Inore; he sent the 
republic, as a pledge of his friendship, his sword - the sword, 
he said in his letter, which he had used at the battle of I vry. 
"The good offices were mutual," adds 1\1. de Danl; "the V e- 
netians lent Henry IV. sums of money which the badness of 
the times rendered necessary to him; but their mnbassador 
had orders to throw into the fire, in the king's presence, the 
securities for the loan." 
As the government of Henry IV. went on growing in 
strength and extent, two facts, both of them natural, though 
antagonistic, were being accomplished in France and in 
Europe. The moderate Catholics were beginning, not as yet 
to make approaches towards him, but to see a gliinmering 
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possibility of treating with him and obtaining from hinl such 
concessions as they considered necessary at the sanle time 
that they in their turn Blade to him such as he might consider 
sufficient for his party and himself. It has already been 
remarked with what sagacity Pope Sixtus V. had divined the 
character of Henry IV., at the very mOlnent of condemning 
Henry III. for making an alliance with him. \Vhen I-Ienry 
IV. had become king, Sixtus V. pronounced strongly against 
a heretic king, and maintained, in opposition to hiln, his alli- 
ance with Philip II. and the League. "France," said. he, 
" is a good and noble kingdom, which has infinity of bene- 
fices and is specially dear to us; and so \ve try to save her; 
but religion sits nearer than France to our heart." He chose 
for his legate in France Cardinal Gaetani, whom he knew to 
be agreeable to Philip 11., and gave him instructions in hare 
mony with the Spanish policy. Having started for his post, 
Gaetani was a long while on the road, halting at Lyons, 
amongst other places, as if he were in no hurry to enter upon 
his duties. At the close of 1589, Henry IV., king for the 
last five months and already victorious at Arques, appointed 
a
 his ambassador at ROIne Francis de Luxembourg, Duke of 
Pinei, to try and enter into official relations with the pope. 
On the 6th of January, 1590, Sixtus V., at his reception of 
the cardinals, announced to them this news. Badoero, am- 
bassador of Venice at Rome, leaned forward and whispered 
in his ear, "We must pray God to inspire the King of N a- 
varre. On the day when your Holiness embraces him, and 
then only, the affairs of France will be adjusted. Humanly 
speaking, there is no other way of bringing peace to that 
kingdom." The pope confined himself to replying that God 
would do all for the best, and that, for his own part, he 
would wait. On arriving at Rome, "the Duke of Luxeln- 
bourg repaired to the Vatican with two and twenty carriages 
occupied by French gentlenlen; but, at the palace, he found 
the door of the pope's apartments closed, the sentries doubled, 
and the officers on duty under orders to intimate to the 
French, the chief of the embassy excepted, that they must 
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lay aside their swords. At the door of the Holy Father's 
closet, the duke and three gentlenlen of his train were alone 
allowed to enter. The indignation felt by the French was 
mingled with apprehensions of an anIbush. Luxembourg 
himself could not banish a feeling of vague terror; great was 
his astonishment when, on his introduction to the pontiff, the 
latter received him with demonstrations of affection, asked 
hiln news of his journey, said he would have liked to give 
hiln quarters in the palace, nlade hinl sit down,-a distinc- 
tion reserved for the ambassadors of kings,-and, lastly, lis- 
tened patiently to the French envoy's long recital. In fact, 
the receptions intra et l'xtra mltros bore very little reselD- 
blance one to the other, but the difference between them cor- 
responded pretty faithfully with the position of Sixtus V., 
half engaged to the League by Gaetani's comlnission and to 
Philip II. by the steps he had recently taken, and already 
regretting that he was so far gone in the direction of Spain." 
[Sixtus v., by Baron IIübner, late ambassador of Austria at 
Paris and at Rome, t. ii. pp. 280-282.J 
Unhappily Sixtus V. died on the 27th of August, 1590, 
before having 1110dified, to any real purpose, his bearing 
towards the King of France and his instructions to his legate. 
After Pope Urban VIII.'s apparition of thirteen days' dura- 
tion, Gregory XIV. was elected pope on the 5 th of December, 
1590; and, instead of a head of the church able enough and 
courageous enough to comprehend and practise a policy 
European and Italian as well as Catholic in its scope, there 
was a pope humbly deyoted to the Spanish policy, meekly 
subservient to Philip II.; that is, to the cause of religious 
persecution and of absolute power, without regard for any- 
thing else. The relations of France with the Holy See at 
once felt the effects of this; Cardinal Gaetani received frOlD 
Rome all the instructions that the most ardent Leaguers 
could desire; and he gave his approyal to a resolution of the 
Sorbonne to the effect that Henry de Bourbon, heretic and 
relapsed, was forever excluded from the crown, whether he 
became a Catholic or not. Henry IV. had convoked the 
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states-o-eneral at Tours for the month of March, and had 
o 
sU111moned to that city the archbishops and bishops to form a 
national council, and to deliberate as to the means of restor- 
ing the king to the bosom of the Catholic church. The 
legate prohibited this council, declaring, beforehand, the ex- 
communication and deposition of any bishops who should be 
present at it. The Leaguer Parliament of Paris forbade, 
on pain of death and confiscation, any connection, any cor- 
respondence, with Henry de Bourbon and his partisans. A 
solenln procession of the League took place at Paris, on the 
14 th of 
larch, and a few days afterwards the union was 
sworn afresh by all the municipal chiefs of the population. 
In view of such passionate hostility, Henry IV., a stranger 
to any sort of illusion at the saIne tilne that he was always 
full of hope, saw that his successes at Arques were insuffi- 
cient for him, and that, if he were to occupy the throne in 
peace, he 111ust win more victories. He recolnlnenced the 
caInpaign by the siege of Dreux, one of the towns which it 
was most important for him to possess in order to put pres- 
sure on Paris, and cause her to feel, even at a distance, the 
perils and evils of war. 
On \Vednesday, the 14th of l\iarch, 1590, was fought the 
battle of I vry, a village six leagues from Evreux, on the left 
bank of the Eure. "Starting frOln Dreux on the 12th of 
March" [Poirson, His/oire du Règne d' Henri IV., t. i. p. 
180], "the royal anny had arrived the same day at N onan- 
court, 111arching with the greatest regularity by divisions and 
al ways in close order, through fearful weathp.r, frost- having 
succeeded rain; moreover, it traversed a portion of the road 
during the shades of evening. The soldier was harassed and 
knocked up. But scarcely had he arrived at his destination 
for the day, when he found large fires lighted everywhere, 
and provisions in abundance, served out with intelligent reg- 
ularity to the various quarters of cavalry and infantry. He 
soon recovered all his strength and daring." 1'he king, in 
concert with the veteran l\larshal de Biron, had taken these 
prudent measures. All the historians, conteInporary and 
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posterior, have described in great detail the battle of Ivry, 
the manæuvres and alternations of success that distinguished 
it; by rare good fortune, we have an account of the affair 
written the very same evening in the camp at Rosny by 
Henry IV. himself, and at once sent off to some of his prin- 
cipal partisans who were absent, amongst others to 1\1:. de la 
V érune, governor of Caen. \Ve will content ourselves here 
with the king's own words, striking in their precision, brevity, 
and freedom frOITI any seIf-COITIplacent gasconading on the 
narrator's part, respecting either his party or himself. 


LETTER OF KING HENRY IV. TOUCHING THE BATTLE OF 
IVRY. 
"It hath pleased God to grant me that which I had the 
most desired, to have means of giving battle to mine ene- 
mies; having finn confidence that, having got so far, God 
would give me grace to obtain the victory, as it hath hap- 
pened this very day. You have heretofore heard how that, 
after the capture of the town of Honfleur, I went and made 
then1 raise the siege they were laying to the town of lVleulan, 
and I offered them battle, which it seelned that they ought to 
accept, having in numbers twice the strength that I could 
muster. But in the hope of being able to do so with more 
safety, they made up their minds to put it off until they had 
been joined by fifteen hundred lances which the Duke of 
Parma was sending them; which was done a few days ago. 
And then they spread abroad everywhere that they would 
force me to fight, wheresoever I might be; they thought to 
have found a very favorable opportunity in coming to en- 
counter me at the siege I was laying before the town of 
Dreux; but I did not give them the trouble of coming so 
far; for, as soon as I was advertised that they had crossed 
the river of Seine and were heading towards me, I resolved 
to put off the siege rather than fail to go and meet them. 
Having learned that they were six leagues from the said 
Dreux, I set out last Monday, the 12th of this month, and 
went and took up my quarters at the town of Nonancourt. 


. 
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which was three leagues from them, for to cross the river 
there. On Tuesday, I went and took the quarters which 
they meant to have for themselves, and where their quarter- 
In asters had already arrived. I put myself in order of battle, 
in the morning, on a very fine plain, about a league from the 
point which they had chosen the day before, and where they 
imn1ediately appeared with their whole army, but so far 
frOll1 me that I should have given theln a great advantage by 
going so forward to seek them; I contented myself with 
111aking then1 quit a village they had seized close by me; at 
last, night constrained us both to get into quarters, which I 
did in the nearest villages. 
" To-day, having had their position reconnoitred bethnes, 
and after it had been reported to me that they had shown 
themselves, but even farther off than they had done yester- 
day, I resolved to approach so near to them that there must 
needs be a collision. And so it happened between ten and 
eleven in the lnorning; I went to seek thenl to the very spot 
where they were posted, and whence they never advanced a 
step but what they 111ade to the charge; and the battle took 
place, wherein God was pleased to make known that His 
protection is always on the side of the right; for in less than 
an hour, after having spent all their choler in two or three 
charges which they 111ade and supported, all their cavalry 
begal1 to take its departure, leaving their infantry, which was 
in large numbers. Seeing which, their Swiss had recourse to 
111Y cOlllpassion, and surrendered, colonels, captains, privates, 
and all their flags. The lanzknechts and French had no 
time to take this resolution, for they were cut to pieces, 
twelve hundred of one and as many of the other; the rest 
prisoners and put to the rout in the woods, at the Inercy of 
the peasants. Of their cavalry there are fron1 nine hundred to 
a thousand killed, and from four to five hundred disn10unted 
and prisoners; without counting those drowned in crossing 
the River Eure, which they crossed to I vry for to put it be- 
tween them and us, and who are a great number. 'fhe rest 
of the better mounted saved theIllselves by flight, in very 
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great disorder, haying lost all their baggage. I did not let 
theln be until they were close to lVlantes. Their white stan- 
dard is in my hands, and its bearer a prisoner; tweh-e or fif- 
teen other standards of their cavalry, twice as many n10re of 
their infantry, all their artillery; countless lords prisoners, 
élnd of dead a great number, even of those in command, whom 
I have not yet been able to find time to get identified. But I 
know that amongst others Count Egmont, who was general of 
all the forces that came fro In Flanders, was killed. Their 
prisoners all say that their arn1Y was about four thousand 
horse, and from twelve to thirteen thousand foot, of which I 
suppose not a quarter has escaped. As for n1ine, it Iliay have 
been two thousand horse and eight thousand foot. But of 
this cavalry, 1110re than six hundred horse joined me after I 
was in order of battle, on the Tuesday and \Yednesday; nay, 
the last troop of the noblesse fron1 Picardy, brought up by 
Sire d'Humières, and numbering three hundred horse, came 
up when half an hour had already passed since the battle 
began. 
" It is a miraculous work of God's, who was pleased, first 
of all, to gh e me the resolution to attack them, and then the 
grace to be able so successfully to accoInplish it. \Vherefore 
to Him alone is the glory; and so far as any of it may, by 
His pennission, belong to man, it is due to the princes, offi- 
cers of the crown, lords, captains, and all the noblesse who 
with so much ardor rushed forward, and so successfully 
exerteci themselves, that their predecessors did not leave 
them more beautiful exalnples than they will leave to their 
posterity. As I aln greatly content and satisfied with theIn, 
so I think that they are with nle, and that they have seen that 
I had no mind to make use of them anywhere without I had 
also shown them the way. I am still following up the victory 
with my cousins the princes of Conti, Duke of 
10ntpensier, 
Count of St. Paul, l\[arshal-duke of Aumont, grand prior of 
France, la Trémoille, Sieurs de la Guiche and de Givry, and 
se\.eral other lords and captains. Ivl y cousin 
Iarshal de 
})iron remains with the main army awaiting my tidings, which 
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will go on, I hope, still prospering. You shall hear more 
fully in In1' next despatch, which shall follow this very closely, 
the particulars of this victory, whereof I desired to giye you 
these few words of information, so as not to keep you longer 
out of the pleasure which I know that you will receive there- 
from. I pray you to impart it to all my other good servants 
yonder, and, especially, to have thanks given therefor to God, 
whoIn I pray to have you in his holy keeping. 
" HENRY. 
"From the camp at Rosny, this 14th day of :March, 1590." 


History is not bound to be so reserved and so n1ode5t as 
the king was about hÏ1nself. It was not only as able captain 
and valiant soldier that Henry IV. distinguished hin1self at 
I vry; there the man was as conspicuous for the strength of his 
better feelings, as generous and as affectionate as the king 
was far-sighted and bold. vVhen the word was given to Inarch 
from Dreux, Count Schomberg, colonel of the German auxil- 
iaries called reiters, had asked for the pay of his troops, letting 
it be understood that they would not fight if their claÏ111s were 
not satisfied. Henry had replied harshly, "People don't ask 
for money on the eve of a battle." At I vry, just as the battle 
.
as on the point of beginning, he went up to Schomberg. 
"Colonel," said he," I hurt your feelings. This n1ay be 
the last day of Iny life. I can't bear to take away the honor of 
a brave and honest gentleman like you. Pray forgive me and 
embrace me." " Sir," answered Schomberg, "the other day 
your l\1ajesty wounded me, to-day you kill Ine." He ga\'e up 
the comlnand of the reiters in order to fight in the king's own 
squadron, and was killed in action. As he p3ssed along the 
front of his own squadron, Henry halted; and, "Comrades," 
said he, ,. if you run my risks, I also run yours. I will con- 
quer or die with you. Keep your ranks well, I beg. If the 
heat of battle disperse you for a while, rally as soon as you 
can under those three pear trees you see up yonder to my 
right; and if you lose your standards, do not lose sight of my 
white plulue; you will always find it in the path of honor, 
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and, I hope, of victory too." Having galloped along the 
whole line of his army, he halted again, threw his horse's 
reins over his arm, and clasped his hands, exclaÍIning, " 0 
God, Thou knowest my thoughts, and Thou dost see to the 
very bottom of my heart; if it be for my people's good that 
I keep the crown, favor Thou my cause and uphold Iny anns. 
But if Thy holy will have otherwise ordained, at least let Ine 
Die, 0 God, in the miÇ.st of these brave soldiers who give 
their lives for me!" '''hen the battle was over and won, he 
heard that Rosny had been severely wounded in it; and 
when he was removed to Rosny Castle, the king, going close 
up to his stretcher, said, "Ñly friend, I am very glad to see 
you with a much better countenance than I expected; I should 
feel still greater joy if you assure me that you run no risk of 
your life or of being disabled forever; the rumor was, that 
you had two horses killed under you; that you had been 
borne to earth, rolled over and trampled upon by the horses 
of several squadrons, bruised and cut up by so many blows 
that it would be a lnarvel if you escaped, or if, at the very 
least you were not 111utilated for life in SaIne limb. I should 
like to hug you with both arms. I shall never have any good 
fortune or increase of greatness but you shall share it. Fear- 
ing that too lnuch talking may be harmful to your wounds, I" 
am off again to Mantes. Adieu, my friend; fare you well, 
and be assured that you have a good master." 
Henry IV. had not only a warm but an expansive heart: 
he could not help expressing and pouring forth his feelings. 
That was one of his charms, 
nd also one of his sources of 
power. 
The victory of I vry had a breat effect in France and in 
Europe. But not in1mediately and as regarded the actual 
campaign of 1590. The victorious king Inoved on Paris, and 
made himself master of the little towns in the nei?"hborhood 
<:) 
with a view of investing the capital. When he took posses- 
sion of St. Denis [on the 9th of July, 1590], he had the relics 
and all the jewelry of the church shown to him. \Vhen he 
saw the royal crown, from which the principal stones had 
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beèn detached, he asked what had become of them. He was 
told that 1\1. de Mayenne had caused thein to be removed. 
., He has the stones, then," said the king, " and I have the 
soil." He visited the royal tOlnbs, and when he was shown 
that of Catherine de' l\1edici, " Ah ! " said he, smiling, "how 
well it suits her! " And, as he stood before Henry IlL's lic- 
said, "V entre-saint-gris ! There is my good brother; I de. 
sire that I be laid beside hhn." As he thus went on visiting 
and establishing all his posts around Paris, the investment 
becan1e more strict; it was kept up for lnore than three 
ll10nths, from the end of May to the beginning of September, 
1590; and the city was reduced to a severe state of famine, 
which would have been still more severe if Henry IV. had 
not several times over permitted the entry of son1
 convoys 
of provisions and the exit of the old men, the women, the 
children, in fact, the poorest and weakest part of the popula- 

ion. "Paris must not be a cemetery," he said; "I do not 
wish to reign over the dead." "A true king," says De Thou; 
"more anxious for the preservation of his kingdom than 
greedy of conquest, and making no distinction between his 
own interests and the interests of his people." Two famous 
Protestants, Ambrose Paré and Bernard Palissy, presen-ecI, 
one by his surgical and the other by his artistic genius, from 
the popular fury, were still living at that time in Paris, both 
eighty years of age, and both pleading for the liberty of theIr 
creed and for peace. " Monseigneur," said Alnbrose Paré 
one day to the Archbishop of Lyons, whom he Inet at one 
end of the bridge of St. Michael, "this poor people that you 
see here around you is dying of sheer hunger-madness, and 
dClnands your compassion. For God's sake show thein SOine. 
as you would have God's shown to you. Think a little on 
the office to which God hath called you. Give us peace or 
give us wherewithal to live, for the poor folks can hold out 
no more." The Italian Danigarola, himself Bishop of Asti 
and attaché to the elubassy of Cardinal Gaetani, having pub- 
licly 
aid that peace was necessary, was threatened by the 
Sixteen with being sewn up in a s3.ck and thrown into the 
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river if he did not alter his tone. Not peace, but a cessation 
of the investInent of Paris, was brought about on the 23d of 
August, 1590, by Duke Alexander of Parma, who, in accord- 
ance with express orders from Philip II., went froln the Low 
Countries, with his army, to join Mayenne at Meaux and 
threaten Henry IV. with their united forces if he did not retire 
from the walls of the capital. I-Ienry IV. offered the two 
dukes battle, if they really wished to put a stop to the invest- 
ment; but "I aIn not come so far," answered the Duke of 
Parma, "to take counsel of Iny enemy; if n1Y n1anner of 
warfare does not please the I
ing of Navarre, let him force 
me to change it, instead of giving me advice that nobody 
asks him for." Henry in vain attempted to l11ake the Duke 
of Parma accept battle. The able I talian established hilll- 
self in a strongly intrenched camp, surprised Lagny, and 
opened to Paris the navigation of the l\larne. by which pro- 
visions were speedily brought up. Henry decided upon 
retreating: he dispersed the different divisions of his arn1Y 
into Touraine, Normandy, Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, 
and himself took up his quarters at Senlis, at COlllpiègne, irì 
the towns on the banks of the Oise. The Duke of l\Iayenne 
arrived on the 18th of SepteInber at Paris; the Duke of 
Parma entered it hiInself with a few officers, and left it on 
the 13th of Novelnber with his army on his way back to the 
Low Countries, being a little harassed in his retreat by the 
royal cavalry, but easy, for the Inolnent, as to the fate of 
Paris and the issue of the war, which continued during the 
first six months of the year 159 I, but lcinguidly and discon- 
nectedly, with successes and reverses see-sawing between the 
two parties and without any important results. 
Then began to appear the consequences of the victory of 
Ivry and the progress Jnacle by I-Ienry IV., in spite of the 
check he received before Paris and at some other points in 
the kingdom. Not only did many moderate Catholics lnake 
advances to hiIn, struck with his sympathetic ability and his 
valor, and hoping that he \vould end by becoming a Catholic, 
but patriotic wrath was kindling in France against Philip IL 
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and the Spaniards, those fomenters of civil war in the mere in- 
terest of foreign ambition. \Ve quoted but lately the words 
used by the governor of Dieppe, A ymar de Chastes, when he 
said to Villars, governor of Rouen, who pressed him to enter 
the League, "You will yourself find out that the Spaniard is 
the real head of this League." On the 5th of August, 1590) 
during the investlnent of Paris, a placard was pasted all over 
the city. "Poor Parisians," it said, "I deplore your miserY9 
and I feel even greater pity towards you for being still such 
simpletons. See you not that this son of perdition of a Span- 
ish alnbassador [Ben1ard de l\Iendoza J, who had our good 
king n1urdered, is making gan1e of you, cralnming you so 
with pap that he would fain have had you burst before now 
in order to lay hands on your goods and on France if he 
could? He alone prevents peace and the repose of deso- 
lated France, as well as the reconciliation of the king and 
the princes in real amity. \Vhy are ye so tardy to cast him 
in a sack down stream, that he may return the sooner to 
Spain?" On the 6th of August, there was found written 
with charcoal, on the gate of St. Anthony, the following 
eight lines:- 


"Some folks for Holy League bear more 
Than the prodigal son in the Bible bore; 
For he, together with his swine, 
On bean, and root, and husk would dine j 
'Vhilst they, unable to procure 
Such dainty morsels, must endure 
l3etween their skinny lips to pass 
Offal and tripe of horse or ass." 


" These," said a Latin inscription on the awnings of the 
butchers' shops, "are the rewards of those who expose their 
lives for Philip" [Hæc sun! ?ll1tllera pro iis qui 'l'zïam pro 
Philippo proferull!: lIIhnoires de L' Estoile, t. ii. pp. 73, 74]. 
In 1591 these public senti!nents, reproduced and dilated 
upon in numerous palnphlets, imported dissension into the 
heart of the League itself, which split up into two parties, 
the Spwzish League and the French League. The Comn1Ïttee 
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of Sixteen labored incessantly for the fonnation and triumph 
uf the Sþanish League,. and its principal leaders wrote, on 
the 2d Septen1ber, 159 I, a letter to Ph
lip 11., offering hiln 
the crown of France, and pledging the ir allegiance to hiIn as 
his subjects. "\Ye can positively assure your l\Iajesty," they 
said, "that the wishes of all Catholics are to see your Catho- 
lic l\Iajesty holding the sceptre of this kingdoln and reigning 
oyer us, even as we do throw ourselves right willingly into 
your arms as into those of our father, or at any rate estab. 
lishing one of your posterity upon the throne." These ring- 
leaders of the Spanish League had for their army the blindly 
fanatical and demagogic populace of Paris, and were, further, 
supported by four thousand Spanish troops whonl Philip II. 
had succeeded in getting almost surreptitiously into Paris. 
They created a council of tCIl, the sixteenth century's com- 
mittee of public safety; they proscribed the þolicists,. they, on 
the 15th of November, had the president, Brisson, and two 
councillors of the Leaguer Parliament arrested, hanged them 
to a bealn and dragged the corpses to the Place de Grève, 
where they strung them up to a gibbet with inscriptions setting 
forth that they were heretics, traitors to the city, and enernies 
of the Catholic princes. Whilst the .Spanish League was thus 
reigning at Paris, the Duke of Mayenne was at Laon, prepar- 
ing to lead his army, consisting partly of Spaniards, to the 
relief of Rouen, the siege of which I-Ienry IV. was com- 
n1encing. Being summoned to Paris by
messengers who suc- 
ceeded one another every hour, he arrived there on the 28th 
of November, 1591, with two thousand French troops; he 
armed the guard of Burgesses, seized and hanged, in a 
ground-floor roon1 of the Louvre, four of the chief le2ders 
of the Sixteen, suppressed their cOlnmittee, re-established 
the Parlialnent in full authority. and, final]y
 restored the 
security and preponderance of the French League, whi1st 
taking the reins once 1110re into his own hands. But the 
French League before long found itself, in its turn, placed in 
a situation quite as embarrassing, if not so provocative of 
odium, as that in which the Spaflish League h:.ld lately been; 
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for it had become itself the tool of personal and unlawful 
ambition. The Lorraine princes, it i5 true, w
re less foreign 
to France than the King of Spain was; they had even ren- 
dered her en1inent serTice; but they had no right to the 
crown. Mayenne had opposed to him the native and lawful 
heir to the throne, already recognized and invested with the 
kingly power by a large portion of France, and quite capable 
of disputing his kingship with the ablest competitors. By 
hin1self and with his own party alone, l\Iayenne was not in a 
position to maintain such a struggle; in order to have any 
chance he must have recourse to the prince whose partisans 
he had just overthrown and cnastised. On the 11th of No- 
ven1ber, I S9 I, Henry IV. had laid siege to Rouen with a strong 
force, and was pushing the operations on vigorously. In order 
to obtain the troops and Inoney without which he could not 
relieve this important place, the leader of the French Leagu
 
treated humbly with the patron of the SPanish League. " In 
the conferences held at La Fère and at Lihon1-Saintot, be- 
tween the loth and the 18th of January, 1592," says 11. Poir- 
son, "the Duke of Parma, acting for the I{ing of Spain, and 
l\Iayenne drew up conventions which only awaited the ratifi- 
cation of Philip II. to be converted into a treaty. Mayenne 
was to receive four Inillions of crowns a year and a Spanish 
anny, which together would enable him to oppose Henry IV. 
Re h2d, besides, a prolnise of a large establishn1ent for hiln- 
self, his relatives, and the chiefs of his party. In exchange. 
he prmnised, in his own n
une and that of the princes of his 
house and the great lords of the League, that Philip II.'s 
(b.ughter, the Infanta Isabella (Clara Eugenia), should be 
recognized as sovercign and proprietress of the throne oi 
France, and that tl:e states-general, convol
ed for that pur- 
pose, should proc1aiu1 her right and confer upon her the 
throne. It is true," adds M. Poirson, "th
1t 
layenne stipu- 
latcd that the Infanta should take a hus 1 ):111d, ,,,'i
ìÜn the Year, 
at the su
gestion of the council1ors and great officers of the 
c"()\\'n, tIt."t the kingdol11 should be presêrvcd in its cntirety, 
and that its laws and custon1S should be 11laintained. . . . It 
VOL. IV. 
 '3 
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even appears certain that l\1ayenne purposed not to keep any 
of these promises, and to emend hii infamy by a breach of 
faith. . . . But a conviction generally prevailed that he rec- 
ognized the rights of the Infanta, and that he would labor 
to place her on the throne. The lords of his own party be- 
lieved it; the legate reported it everywhere; the royal party 
regarded it as certain. During the wi.r.le course- of the yea.r 
1592, this opinion gave the 1110St disastrous a5sistance to the 
intrigues and ascendancy of Philip II., and added Î1nlneas- 
urably to the public dangers." [Poirson, His/oire du RègJle 
d'Hellri IV. t. i. pp. 304-306.] 
Whilst these two Leagues, one 5panish and the other 
French, were conspiring thus persistently, sometimes together 
and sometimes one against the other, to prolnote personal 
ambition and interest, at the sarne tÏlne national instinct, 
respect for traditional rights, weariness of civil war, and the 
good sense which is bora of long experience, were bringing 
France more and more over to the cause and na.me of Henry 
IV. In all the provinces, throughout all ranks of society, the 
population non-enrolled amongst the factions were turning 
their eyes towards him as the only n1eans of putting an end 
to war at hOine and abroad, the only pledge of national unity, 
public prosperity, and even freedom of trade, a hazy idea as 
yet, but even now prevalent in the great ports of France and 
in. Paris. \-Vould Henry turn Catholic? That was the ques- 
tion asked everywhere, amongst Protestants with anxiety, but 
with keen desire, and not without hope, amongst the mass of 
the population. The rumor ran that, on this point, negoti3.- 
tions were half opened even in the midst of the League itself, 

ven at the court of Spain, even at Rome, where Pope 
Clement VIII., a more moderate man than his predecessor, 
Gregory XIV., "had no desire," says Sully, "to foment the 
troubles of France, and still less that the King of Spain 
should possibly become its undisputed king. rig
1tly judging 
that this would be laying open to him the road to the n1on
r- 
chy of Christendpm.
 and, consequently, reducing the Roman 
pontiffs to t.he position, if it were his good pleasure, of his 
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mere chaplains." [CECOnOinies royales, t. ii. p. 106.] Such 
being the existing state of facts and minds, it was impos- 
sible that Henry IV. should not ask himself roundly the 
same question, and feel that he had no time to lose in 
answering it. 
At the beginning of February, 1593, he sent for Rosny, 
O!1e evening very late. " And so," says Rosny, "I found his 
Majesty in bed, having already wished everyone a gOOQ night; 
who, as soon as he saw me come in, ordered a hassock to be 
brought and me to kneel thereon against his bed, and said 
to me, 'My friend, I have sent for you so late for to speak 
with you about the things that are going on, and to hear your 
opinions thereon; I confess that I have often found them 
better than those of many others who make great show of 
being clever. If you continue to leave me the care of that 
which concerns you, and yourself to take continual care of 
my affairs, we shall both of us find it to our welfare. I do 
not wish to hide any longer that for a long tinle past I have 
had my eye upon you in order to employ you personally in nlY 
most iInportant affairs, especially in those of my finances, for 
I hold you to be honest and painstaking. For the present, I 
wish to speak with you about that large number of persons of 
all parties, all ranks, and different tempers, who would be 
delighted to exert themselves for the pacification of the king- 
dOln, especially if I can resolve to make sonle arrangement 
as regards religion. I am quite resolved not to hear of any 
negotiation or treaty, save on these two conditions, that SaIne 
result may be looked for tending both to the advantage of the 
people of my kingdoln and to the real re-establishnlent of 
the kingly authority. I know that it is your custoln, when- 
ever I put anything before you, to ask Ine for tilne to think 
well thereon before you are disposed to tell me your opinion; 
in three or fOllr days I shall send for you to tell me what has 
occurred to you touching all these fine hopes that many would 
have me anticipate frOln their interventions; all of then1 
persons very diverse in temper, purposes, interests, functions, 
and religion.' 
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"\Vhereupon," says Rosny, "th
 kiRg having dismissed 
me with a good evening, he did not fail to send for me again 
three days afterw:lrds, in order that I should go and see him 
again in bed, near the which having made me kneel as before, 
he said, 'Come, now, tell 111e this mOlllent, and quite at leis- 
urely length, all your foolish fancies, for so you have always 

alled the best counsels you have ever given me, touching 
the questions I put to you the other evening. I aD1 ready 
to listen to you right on to the end, without interrupting 
you.' " 
" Sir," said Rosny, " I have reflected not only on what yocr 
J\1a jesty was pleased to tell me three days ago, but also on 
what I have been able to learn, as to the SaIne affairs, {ron1 
divers persons of all qualities and religions, and even women 
who have talked to Dle in order to Inake me talk, ánd to see 
if I knew any particulars of your private intentions. . . . As 
it seelns to Ine, sir, all these goings, con1ings, writings, letters, 
journeys, interventions, parleys, and conferences cannot be 
better con1p
red than to th
t swanning of attorneys at the 
courts, who take a thousand turns and walks about the great 
hall, under pretence cf settling cases, and all the while it is 
they who give them birth, and would be very sorry for a sin- 
gle one to die off. In the next place, not a single one of 
them troubles hiInself about right or wrong, provided that the 
crowns are for
hcolning, and that, by dint of lustily shouting, 
they are reputed eloquent, learned, and well stocked with 
inventions and subtleties. Consequently, sir, without troub- 
ling yourself further with these treaty-n1ongers and nego- 
tiators, who do nothing but lure you, bore you, perplex your 
mind, and fill ,vith doubts and scruples the 111inds of your 
subjects, I opine, in a few words, that you Inust still fer smne 
tiIne exercise great address, patience, and prudence, in order 
that there may be engendered a1110ngst all this D1ass of con- 
fusion, anarchy, and chhnera, that they call the holy catholic 
union, so n1any and such opposite desires, jealousies, preten- 
sions, hatreds, longings, and designs, thr..t, at last, all the 
French there are an10ngst theln must come 
nd throw then1. 
. 
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selves into your arms" bit by bit, recognize your kingship 
alone as possible, and look to nothing but it for protection, 
prop, or stay. Nevertheless, sir, that your Majesty may not 
regard Ine as a spirit of contradiction for having found noth- 
ing good in all these proposals made to you by these great 
negotiators, I will add to Iny suggestions just one thing; if 
a bit of Catholicislll were quite agreeable to you, if it were 
properly elnbraced and accepted accordingly, in honorable 
and suitable forn1, it would be of great service, Illight serve 
as ceIllent between you and all your Catholic subjects; and 
it would even facilitate your other great and magnificent de- 
signs whereof you have sOlnetilnes spoken to me. Touching 
this, I would say more to you about it if I were of such pro- 
fession as permitted llle to do so with a g-ood conscience; I 
content myself, as it is, with leaving yours to do its work 
within you on so ticklish and so delicate a 
ubject." 
" I quite understand your opinions," said the king; "they 
resolve thenlselves ahnost into one single point: I 111Ust not 
allow the establishment of any association or show of gov- 
ernment having the least appearance of being able to subsist. 
by itself or by its melnbers, in aD.Y part of my kingdonl, or 
suffer dislnen1bennent in respect of anyone of the royal pre- 
rogath'es, as regards things spiritual as well as tenlporal. 
Such is my full detennination." 
" I answered the king," continues R.osny, "that I was re- 
joiced to see hin1 taking so intelligent a view of his affairs, 
and that, for the present, I had no advice to give him but to 
seek repose of body and mind, and to pennit 111e likewise to 
seek the SaIne for myself, for I 'was dead sleepy, not having 
slept for two nights; and so, without a word more, the king 
gave me good night, and,ftsfor file, I went back to my quarters." 
A few days before this conversation between the king and 
his friend Rosny, on the 26th of January, 1593, the states
 
general of the Le:lgue had met in the great hall of the Louvre, 
present the Duke of 1\1ayenne, surrounded by all the p0111p 
of royalty, but so nervous that his speech in opening the ses.. 
sion was hardly audible, and that he frequently changed color 
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during its delivery. On leaving, his wife told him that she 
was afraid he was not well, as she had seen hin1 turn pale 
three or four tiInes. A hundred and twenty-eight deputies 
had been elected; only fifty were present at this first Ineet- 
ing. They adjourned to the 4th of February. In the inter- 
val, on the 28th of January, there had arrived, also, a royalist 
trumpeter, bringing, " on behalf of the princes, prelates, offi- 
cers of the crown, and principal lords of the Catholic íaith, 
who were with the King of Navarre, an offer of a conference 
between the two parties, for to lay down the basis of a peace 
eagerly desired." On hearing this message, Cardinal Pellevé, 
Archbishop of Sens, one of the mo
t fi
ry prelates of the 
League, said, "that he was of opiIuon that the tnln1peter 
should be whipped, to teach him not to undertake such silly 
errands for the future;" "an opinion," saId somebody, 
" quite worthy of a thick head like his, wherein there Ï3 but 
little sense." 
The states-general of the League were of a different 
opinion. After long and lively discussion, the three orders 
decided, each separately, on the 25th of February, to Consent 
to the conference demanded by the friends of the King of 
Navarre. On the 4th of February, wken they resumed ses.. 
sion, Cardinal Philip de Séga, 1?ishop of Placencia (in Spain) 
and legate of Pope Clement VII!., had requested to be 
present at the deliberation of the assembly, but his request 
was refused; the states confined themselves to receiving his 
benediction and hearing him deliver an address. 
The different fate of these two proposals was a clear 
indication of the feelings of the assembly; they were very 
diverse in the three orders which constituted it; almost all 
the clergy, prelates, and popular preachers were de,'oted to 
the Spanish League; the noblesse were not at all numerous 
at these States. "The most brilliant and most active lnembers 
of it," says rvL Picot correctly, "had ranged thel11selves behind 
Henry IV.; and it covered itself with eternal honor by 
having been the first to discern ,,,here to look for the hopes 
and the salvation of France." The third estate was very 
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much divided; it contained the fanatical Leaguers, at the 
service of Philip II. and the court of Rome, the partisans, 
much more numerous, of the French League, who desifed 
peace, and lvere ready to accept Henry IV., provided that he 
turned Catholic, and a small band of political spirits, more 
powerful in talent than number. Regularly as the deputies 
arrived, Mayenne went to each of theIn, saying privately, 
"Gentlemen, you 
ee what the question is; it is the very 
chiefest of all matters (res maxima rentm agifl.tr). I beg you 
to give your best attention to it, and to so act that the 
adversaries steal no march on us and get no advantage over 
\1S. Nevertheless, I mean to abide by what I have promised 
them." Mayenne wa
 quite right; it was certainly the 
chiefest of all matters. The heRd of the Protestants of 
France, the ally of all the Protestants in Europe........t.. should 

 become a Catholic and King of France? The temporal 
. _ ., d of Catholic Europe, the King of Spain - shaul d he 
c. 
oli5h the Salic law in France, by placing upon it his 
daughter as queen, and dismember France to hi
 own profit 
and that of the leaders of the League, his hirelings rather 
than his allies? Or, peradventure, should one of these 
Leaguer-chiefs be he who should take the crown of France, 
and found a new dynasty there) And which of these Leaguer- 
chiefs should attain this good fortune? A half-German or a 
true Frenchman? A Lorraine fJrince or a Bourbon? And, 
if a Lorraine prince, which? The Duke of M
enne, n1ilitary 
head of the League, or his uterine brother, the Duke of 
N emours, or his nephew the young Duke of Guise, son of 
the Balafré ? All these questions were nlooted, all these pre- 
tensions were on the cards, all these cOlnbinations had their 
special intrigue. And in the cOlnpetition upon which they 
entered with one another, at the saIne time that they wc:re 
incessantly laying traps for one another, they kept up towards 
one another, because of the uncertainty of their chances, a 
deceptive course of conduct often amounting to acts of down- 
right treachery cOlnn1itted without scnlple, in order to pre- 
se.rve for thelnselves a place and share in the unknewn future 
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towards which they were moving. It was in order to have 
his opinion upon a position so dark and c0I11plic8.ted, and 
upon the behavior it required, that Henry IV., then at 
l't'Iantes, sent once more for Rosny, and had a second con- 
versation, a few weeks later, with him. 
"Well! my friend," said the king, "what say you about 
all these plots that are being projected against my conscience, 
my life, and my kingdOIn? Since the death of the I)uke of 
Parma [on the 2d of December, 1592, in the Abbey of St. 
\Vaast at Arras, fronl the consequences of a wound received 
in the preceding April at the siege of Caudebec J, it seelns 
that deeds of arms have given place to intrigues and contests of 
words. I fancy that such gentry will never leave me at rest, 
and will at last, perhaps, attenlpt lny liberty and lilY life. I 
beg you to tell me your opinion freely, and what reuledies, 
short of cruelty and violence, I n1Ïght now enlploy to get rid 
of all these hinderances and cabals (mollopolr:s) that are going 
on against the rights which have COBle to Ine by the will of 
God, by birth, and by the laws of the realnl." 
" Sir," said Rosny, "1 do not fancy that defennent5 and 
temporizations, any 11lore than long speeches, would now be 

easonable; there are, it seenlS to Ine, but two roads to take 
to deliver yourself from peril, but not {roul anxiety, for fronl 
anxiety kings and princes, the greater they are, can the less 
secure themselves if they wish to reign successfully. One of 
the two roads is to accommodate yourself to the desires anà 
wishes of those of whom you feel distrust; the other, to 
secure the persons of those who are the most powerful, and 
of the highest rank, and nlost suspected by you, and put thenl 
in such place as will prevent them from doing you hurt; 
you know them pretty nearly all; there are some of theln 
"
ry rich; you will be able for a long while to carry on war. 
.As for advising you to go to mass, it is a thing that you ought 
not, it seems to me, to expect from me, who mTI of the reli- 
gion; but frankly will I tell you that it is the readiest and the 
easiest Ineans of confounding all these cabals (l1!Ollopolcs), 
and causing all the most mischievous projects to end in smoke." 
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The King. "But tell me freely, I beg of you, what you 
would do if you were in my place." 
ROSllJ'. "I can assure you honestly, sir, that I have 
never thought about what I should feel bound to do for to be 
king, it having always seemed to me that I had not a head 
able or intended to wear a crown. As to your Majesty it 
is another affair; in you, sir, that desire is not only lauda- 
ble, but necessary, as it does not appear how this realm can 
be restored to its greatness, opulence, and splendor but by 
the sole means of your eminent worth and downright kingly 
courage. But whatever right you have to the kingdom, and 
whatever need it h:1s of your courage and worth for it
 res- 
toration, you will never arrive at cOlTIplete possession and 
peaceable en joyrnent of this dominion but by two sole expe- 
dients and means. In case of the first, which is force and 
arms, you will have to enlploy strong measures, severity, 
rigor, and violence, processes which are all utterly opposed 
to your temper and inclination; you will have to pass through 
an infinity of diftìculties, fatigues, pains, annoyances, perils, 
and labors, with a horse perpetually betv
'een your legs, har- 
ness [halccret, a species 0f light cuirass] on back, hehnet on 
head, pistol in fist, and sword in hand. And, what is more, 
you will have to bid adieu to repose, pleasure, pastin1e, love, 
nlistress, play, hunting, hawl
ing, and building; for you viill 
not get out of such lTIatters but by multiplicity of town-tak- 
ings, quantity of fights, signal victories, and great blood- 
shed. By the other road, w.ich is to accOITIlTIodate yourself, 
as regards religion, to the wish of the greatest nUlnber of 
your subjects, you will not encounter so many annoyances, 
pains, and diftìculties in this world. but as to the :1ext, I don't 
answer for you; it is for your l'vla jesty to take a fixed rcsolt
- 
tion for yourself, without adopting it frOITI anyone else, and 
less fro In 111e th:1n froln any other, as you well know that I anl 
of the religion, 
nd that you keep me by you not as a theo- 
logian and councillor of church, but as a nlan of action and 
councillor of state, seeing that you have given IHe that title, 
and for a long space employed llle as such." 
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The king burst out laughing, and, sitting up in his bed, 
said, after scratching his head seyeral tillles, to Rosny,- 
" All you say to llle is true; but I see so many thorns on 
every side that it will go yery hard but some of thelll will 
prick llle full sore. You know well enough that my cousins, 
the princes of the blood, and ever so many other lords, such 
as D"Epernon, Longueville, Biron, d'Ü, and Vitry, are urging 
TIle to turn Catholic, or else they 'will join the League. On 
the other hand, I know for certain that J\1essieurs de Turenne, 
de la TréInoille, and their lot, are laboring daily to haye a 
denland made, if I turn Catholic, on behalf of thelll of the 
religion, for an assenlbly to appoint thelll a protector and an 
establishlllent of councils in the provinces; all things that I 
could not put up with. But if I had to declare war against 
theill to prevent it, it would be the greatest annoyance and 
trouble that could ever happen to me; nlY heart could not 
bear to do ill to those who have so long run IllY risks, and 
have eillployed their goods and their lives in my defence." 
At these last words, Rosny threw himself upon his knees, 
with his eyes full of tears, and, kissing the king's hands, he 
said, " Sir, I aln rejoiced beyond Jneasure to see you so well 
disposed towards them of the religion. I have always be
n 
afraid that, if you caIne to change your religion, as I se
 full 
well that you will have to do, you might be persuaded to hate 
and maltreat those of us others, of the towns as w@ll as of the 
noblesse, who will always loye you heartily and 5erye you 
fa
thful1y. And be assured that the nUlnber thereof will be 
so great that, if there rise up amongst them any avaricious, 
alnbitious, and factious, who would fain do the contnuy, 
these will be constrained by the others to return to their duty. 
\Vhat would, in my opinion, be yery necessary, would be to 
prevail upon the zealous Catholics to change that belief 
which they are so anxious to have embraced by all the rest, 
to wit, that they of the religion are all damned. There are 
certainly, also, some ministers and other obtrusive spirits 
amongst the Huguenots 1':ho would fain persuade us of the 
sanle as regards Catholics; for my own part, I believe 
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nothing of the kind; I hold it, on the contrary, as indisputa. 
ble that, of whatever religion men make outward profession, 
if they die keeping the Decalogue and believing in the Creed 
(Apostles'), if they love God with all their heart and are 
charitable towards their neighbor, if they put their hopes in 
God's mercy and in obtaining salvation by the death, merits, 
and justice of Jesus Christ, they cannot fail to be saved, 
because they are then no longer of any erroneous religion, 
but of that which is most agreeable to God. If you were 
pleased to embrace it and put it in practice all the days of 
your life, not only should I have no doubt of your salvation, 
but I should relnain quite assured that not regarding us as 
execrable and dan1ned, you would ne,'er proceed to the 
destruction or persecution of those of our religion who shall 
love you truly and serve you faithfully. lirom all such reflec- 
tions and discourse I condude that it will be ilnpossible for 
you ever to reign in peace so long as you make outward pro- 
fession of a religion which is held in such great aversion by 
the lnajority of both great and small in your kingdom, and 
that you cannot hope to raise it to such general splendor, 
wealth, and happiness as I have observed you often project- 
ing. Still less could you flatter yourself with the idea of ever 
arriving at the accomplislunent of your lofty and magnificent 
designs for the establislllnent of a universal most Christian 
republic, cOlnposed of all the kings and potentates of Europe 
who profess the naIne of Christ; for, in order to bring about 
so great a blessing, you lnust needs have tranquil possession 
of a great, rich, opulent, and populous kingdom, and be in a 
condition to enter into great and tnlstworthy foreign associa- 
tions." [{Economies royales, or llfbnoires de Sully, t. ii. pp. 
81-100.] 
One is inclined to believe that, even before their conversa- 
tions, Henry IV. was very near being of l{osny's opinion; 
but it is a long stride frOln an opinion to a resolution. In 
spite of the breadth and independence of his mind, Henry IV. 
was sincerely puzzled. l-Ie was of those who, far from cling. 
ing to a single fact and I;onfining themselves to a single duty. 
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take account of the con1plication of the facts an1idst which 
they Ii Ye, and of the yariety of the duties which the general 
situation or their own inlposes upon them. Born in the 
H..efortlled faith, and on the steps of the throne, he was strug- 
gling to defend his political rights \vhilst keeping his reli- 
gious creed; but his religious creed was not the fruit of very 
nlature or very deep con\'iction; it was a question of first 
claims and of honor r2.ther than a Inatter of conscience; and, 
on the other hand, the pe
1ce of France, her prosperity, 
perhaps her territorial integrity, were dependent upon the 
trilllnph of the political rights of the néarnese. Even for his 
brethren in creed his triumph was a benefit secured, for it 
\vas a.n end of persecution and a first step towards liberty. 
There is no Ineasuring accurately how far ambition, personal 
interest, a king's egotism, had to do with Henry IV.'s ab- 
juration of his religion; none \Vol
ld deny that those human 
infinnities were present; but all this does not prevent the 
cOl1yiction that patriotism was uppennost in I-Ienry's soul, 
and that the idea of his duty as king towards France, a prey 
to all the evils of civil and foreign war, was the detenainin6" 
rnotiye of his resolution. It cost hil11 a great deal. To the 
I-Illguenot gentry and peasantry who had fought with hÏ1n he 
said, " Y Oll desire pea.ce; I give it you at Iny own expense; 
I have 111ade ll1yself anathenla for the sake of all, like l\loses 
and St. PauL" He received with affectionate sadness the 
Refonned Ininisters and preachers who canle to see hinl. 
" Kindly pray to God for TIle," said he to tl
enl, " 2.nd love Ine 
always: as for TIle, I shall always love you, 
nd I v:ill never 
suffer wrong to be done to you, or any violence to your rdi- 
gion." He had already, at this time, the Edict of Nantes in 
his n1Înd, and he let a glimpse of it appe
r to l{osny at their 
first conversation. 'Vhen he discussed with the Catholic 
prelates the conditions of his abjuration he had those with- 
drawn which would have been too gre
t a shoc!, to his p
r- 
sonal feelings and sh?ckled his conGuct too much in the 
governInent, as WOGld have been the C2.SC wi
h the prOInise to 
labor fer the destruction of hcrc
y. E\'è:1 as reg-aràed tl
e 
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CathoHc faith, he den1anded of the doctors who were prepar. 
ing hinl for it SaIne latitude for his own thoughts, and " that he 
should not have such violence done to his conscience as to be 
bound to strange oaths, and to sign and believe rubbish 
which he was quite sure that the Ina jority of theln did not 
believé." [Jlfé11loires de L'Estoile, t. ii. p. 472.J The n10st 
passionate Protestants of his own tÏ1ne reproached him, and 
SOllle still reproach him, with having deserted his creed and 
having repaid with ingratitude his most devoted cOIp.rJ.des in 
arnlS and brothers in Christ. Perhaps there is SOlne ingrati. 
tude also in forgetting that after four years of struggling to 
obtain the nlastery for his religious creed and his political 
rights simultaneously, Henry IV., convinced that he could 
not succeed in that, put a stop to religious wars, and founded, 
to last for eighty-seven years, the free and lawful practice of 
the Reformed worship in France, by virtue of the Edict of 
N antes, which will be spoken of presently. 
"'hilst this great question was thus discussed and decided 
between Henry IV. in person and his principal advisers, the 
states-general of the League and the conference of Suresnes 
were vainly bestirring themselves in the attempt to still keep 
the mastery of events which were slipping away frolll the 111. 
'fhe Leagller states had an appearance of continuing to wish 
for the absolute proscription of Henry IV., a heretic king, 
even on conversion to Catholicism, so long as his conversion 
was not recognized and accepted by the pope; but there was 
already great, though timidly expressed, dissent as to this 
. point in the 2.sselnbly of the states and alnongst the popul2.- 
tion in the Il1idst of which it was Ih-ing. N early a year 
previously, in Ivray, 1592, when he retired fronl France after 
haying relieved Rauen frorn siege and taken Caudebec, the 
Duke of Parma, as clear-sighted a politician as he was able 
soldier, had saId to one of the most detennined Leaguers 
" Your people have abated their fury; the rest hold on but 
faintly, and in a short tiIl1C they will haye nothing to do with 
llS." Philip II. and l\1ayenne perceiyed before long the ur. 
gene)" and thc peril of this situation: they exerted themsclve5, 
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at one time in concert and at another independentJy, to make 
head against this change in the current of thoughts and facts. 
Philip sent to Paris an ambassador extraordinary, the Duke 
of Féria, to treat with the states of the League and come to 
an understanding with Mayenne; but 1\1ayenne considered 
that the Duke of Féria did not bring enough Inoney, and did 
not introduce enough soldiers; the Spanish anny in France 
nUlnbered but four thousand three hundred men, and Philip 
had put at his ambassador's disposal but two hundred thou- 
sand crowns, or six hundred thousand livres of those tilnes; 
yet had he ordered that, in respect of the assembly, the pay 
should not come until after the service was rendered, i. e. after 
a vote was given in favor of his election or that of his 
daughter the Infanta Isabella to the throne. It was not the 
states-general only who had to be won over; the preachers of 
the League were also, at any rate the majority of them, cove- 
tous as well as fiery; both the former and the latter soon saw 
that the Duke of Féria had not wherewith to satisfy theIne 
"And such as had come," says Villeroi, "with a disposition 
to favor the Spaniards and serve them for a consideration, 
despised theln and spoke ill of them, seeing that there was 
nothing to be gained from theIn." The artifices of Mayenne 
were scarcely 1110re successful than the stingy presents of 
Philip II.; when the Lorrainer duke saw the chances of Spain 
in the ascendant as regarded the election of a King of France 
and the marriage of the Infanta Isabella, he at once set to 
work - and succeeded without n1uch difficulty - to lnake 
them a failure; at bottoIn, it was always for the house of 
Lorraine, whether for the lnarriage of his nephew the Duke 
of Guise with the Infanta Isabella or for the prolongation of 
his power, that l\1ayenne labored; he sometimes managed to 
excite, for the promotion of this cause, a favorable movement 
aITIOngst the states-general or éil. blast of wrath on the p:ut of 
the preachers against Henry IV.; but it was nothing but a 
transitory and fruitless effort; the wind no longer sat in the 
sai!s of the League; on the 27th of I\1ay, 1593, a deputation 
of a hundred and twenty burgesses, with the provost of 
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tradesmen at their head, repaired to the house of Count de 
Belin, governor of Paris, begging hÏIn to introduce thenl into ' 
the presence of the Duke of Mayenne, to whom they wished 
to make a demand for peace, and saying that their request 
would, at need, be signed by ten thousand burgesses. Next 
day, two colonels of the burgess-n1ilitia spoke of 111aking bar- 
ricades; four days afterwards, sonle of the most famous and 
but lately n10st popular preachers of the League were hooted 
and insulted by the people, who shouted at them as they 
p
ssed in the streets that drowning was the due of all those 
deputies in the states who prevented peace fron1 being made. 
The conference assembled at Suresnes, of which n1ention has 
already been lnade, had been formed with pacific intentions, 
or, at any rate, hopes; accordingly it was more tranquil than 
the states-general, but it was not a whit lnore efficacious. It 
was composed of thirteen delegates for the League and eight 
for the king, n1en of consideration in the two parties. At 
the opening of its sessions, the first time the delegates of the 
League repaired thither, a great crowd shouted at theIn, 
" Peace! Peace! Blessed be they who procure it and de- 
mand it! 
1alediction and every devil take all eise ! " In 
the villages they passed through, the peasantry threw thenl- 
selves upon their knees, and, with clasped hands, dell1anded 
of them peace. The conference was in session froln the 4th 
of 
Iay to the I Ith of June, holding many discussions, always 
temperately and with due regard for propriety. but without 
<uriving at any precise solution of the questions proposed. 
Clearly neither to this conference nor to the states-general of 
the League was it given to put an end to this stonny and at 
the same time resultless state of things; I-Ienry I\T. alone 
could take the re
olution and detcrn1Ìne the issue which 
everybody was awaiting with wistfulness or with dread, but 
without being able to acconlplish it. D' Aubigné ends his 
account of the conference at Suresnes with these words: 
"Those who were present at it leported to the king th::t 
there were am
ngst the Leaguers so luany heart-burnings 
and so much confusion that they were all seeking, individu.. 
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ally if not collectively, some pretext for surrendering to the 
king, and consequently, that one Inass would settle it entirely." 
[Histoire Univer.relle, bk. iii. chap. xx. p. 386.] 
Powers that are conscious of their opportuneness and util- 
ity do not like to lose tinle, but are prOlTIpt to act. Shortly 
after his conyersations with Rosny, whose opinion was con- 
firmed by that of Chancellor de Chivernyand Count Gaspard 
de Scholnberg, I-Ienry IV. set to work. On the 26th of 
April, 1593, he wrote to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdi- 
nand de' Medici, that he had decided to turn Catholic "two 
l1lonths after that the Duke of l\iayenne should have conle to 
an agreclnent with hilTI on just and suitable terms;" and, fore- 
seeing the expense that would be occasioned to hÏln by "this 
great change in his affairs," he felicitated himself upon know- 
ing that the gr
nd duke was disposed to second his efforts 
towards a le\TY of four thousand Swiss, and advance a year's 
pay for thenl. On the 28th of April he begged the Bishop of 
Chartres, Nicholas de 1'hou, to be one of the Catholic prel- 
ates whose instructions he would be happy to receive on the 
15th of July, and he sent the SJ.111C invitation to se\'eral other 
prelates. On the 16th of 1\1ay, he declared to his council his 
resolve to beco1l1e a çonvert. Next day, the 17th, the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges announced it to the conference at 
Suresnes. This lie\Ys, everywhere spread abroad, produced 
a lively burst of nJ.tional and Bourbonic feeling even where 
it was scarcely to be expccted; at the states-general of the 
League, especially in the chanlber of the noblcsse, Blan)" 
lTIenlbers protested" that they \yould not treat \vith foreign- 
ers, or prOITIote the election of a wonl
n, or giyc theiï SUf4 
frages to anyone unknown to theIn, and at the choice of his 
Catholic l\Iajesty of Spain." At Parit;, a part of the clergy, 
the incumbents of St. Eustache, S1. Ivlerri, and S1. Sulpice, 
and evcn some of the popular preachers, violent Leaguers 
but lately, and notably Guincestre, boldJy preached peace 
and submission to the king if he turned Catholic. The prin- 
cipal of the Frcnch League, in Inatters of policy and negoti- 
ation, and l\Iayenne's ad\'iser since I 5
9, 'Tilleroi, declared 
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"that he would not bide in a place where the laws, the 
honor of the nation, and the independence of the kingdom 
were held so cheap;" and he left Paris on the 28th of June. 
Finally, on this 5aIne day, the Parliament of Paris, all cham- 
bers assembled, issued a decree known by the name of the 
decree of President Lemaître, who had the chief hand in it, and 
concei ved as follows:- 
"The court, having, as it has always had, no intention but 
to maintain the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, and 
the state and crown of France, under the protection of a 
n10st Christian, Catholic, and French king, hath ordained 
and doth ordain that representations shall be made, this 
afternoon, by President Lelnaître, assisted by a proper num. 
ber of councillors of the said court, to the Duke of Mayenne, 
lieutenant-general of the state and crown of France, to the 
end that no treaty be made for the transfer of the crown to 
the hands of foreign princes or princesses, and that the fun- 
dan1ental laws of the realm be observed. . . . And from the 
present m0111ent, the said court hath declared and doth de- 
clare all treaties made or hereafter to be made for the setting 
up of foreign prince or princess null and of no effect or 
value, as being made to the prejudice of the Salic law and 
other fundalnentallaws of this reahn." 
It was understood that this decree excluded frOITl the 
crown of France not only Philip 11., the Infanta Isabella, 
Archduke Ernest, and all the Spanish and Austrian princes, 
but also all the princes of the house of Guise," because 
the qualification of foreigners applied to all the princes who 
were not of the blood royal and who were issue of foreign 
houses, even though they might have been born in France 
and were regnicoles." 
I\'Iayenne refused, it is not known on what pretext, to re- 
ceive the communication of this decree on the same day on 
which it was voted by the Parlialnent. \Vhen President Le- 
Inaître presented it to hiríl the next day before a large attend- 
ance, 11ayenne kept his telnper, and confined himself to re- 
plying gruffly, "My first care has always been to defend the 
VOL. IV.-4 
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Catholic religion and maintain the laws of the realm. It 
seems now that I alTI no longer necessary to the state, and 
that it will be easy to do without me. I could have wished, 
considering my position, that the Parliament had not decided 
anything in a matter of such importance without consulting 
me. However, I will do all that I find possible for n:e and 
that ('lppears reasonable as to the two points of your repre- 
sentations." On the following day, 30th of June, Mayenne 
was dining with the Archbishop of Lyons, Peter d'Espinac; 
President Lemaitn
 was sent for, and the wrath of the lieu- 
tenant-general burst forth. "The insult put upon me is too 
palpable for me to be quiet under it; sinoe I am played fast 
and loose with in that way, I have resolved to quash the decree 
of the Parliament. The Archbishop of Lyons is about to ex- 
plain to you my feelings and my motives." The archbishop 
spoke long and bitterly, dwelling upon the expression that 
"the Parliament had played fast and loose" with the prince. 
President LerílaÎtre interrupted him. "I cannot unmoved 
he
r you repeating, sir, that to which my respect made me 
shut my eyes when the prince spoke. Looking upon n1e as 
an individual, you might speak to me in any way you thought 
proper; but so soon as the body I represent here is injured 
by insulting terulo6, I take offence, and I cannot suffer it. 
I{now then, sir, that the Parliament does not deceive or p
ay 
fast and loose with anybody, and that it renders to every Inan 
his due." The conve
ation was continued for some moments 
in this warm and seriou3 tone; but the quarrel went no fur- 
ther; frOln the account they received of it, the Parliament 
applauded the prelnier president's firmness, and all the n1em- 
bers SWOFe that th
y would suffer anything rather than that 
there should be any change in the decree. It remained in- 
tact, and I\Iayenne said no nlore about it. 
During these disputes amongst the civil functionaries, and 
continuing all the while to rílake proposals fQr a general truce, 
Henry IV. vigorously resumed warlike operations, so as to 
bring pressure upon hi.tS adversarie
 and make them perceive 
the necessity of accepting the soluJion he offered them. He 
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besieged and took the town of Dreux, of which the castle 
alone persisted in holding out. I-Ie cut off the provisions 
which were being brought by the M3.rne to Paris. He kept 
Poitiers strictly invested. Lesdiguières dcfeated the Savoy- 
ards and the Spaniards in the valleys of Dåuphiny and Pied- 
lllont. Count l\1ansfeld was advancing with a division t(r 
wards Picardy; but at the news that the king was In arching 
to encounter him, he retired with precipitation. From the 
military as well as the political point of yiew, there is no con- 
dition worse than that of stubbornness mingled with discour- 
agement. And that was the state of l\1ayenne and the 
League. Henry IV. perceived it, and confidently hurried 
forward his political and lnilitary measures. The castle of 
Dreux was obliged to capitulate. Tharlks to the four thou- 
sand Swiss paid for hil11 by the Grand Duke of Florence, to 
the nun1erous volunteers brought to hiríl by the noblesse of 
his party, "and to the sterling quality of the old Huguenot 
phalanx, folks, who froIn father to son, are falniliarized with 
death," says D' Aubigné, Henry IV. had recovered, in June, 
1593, so good an anny that "by means of it," he wrote to 
Ferdinand de' 11edici, "I shall be able to reduce the city of 
Paris in so short a time as will cause you great contentment." 
But he was too judicious and too good a patriot not to see 
that it was not by an indefinitely prolonged war that he would 
be enabled to enter upon dcfinitive possession of his crown, 
and that it was peace, religic,us peace, that he must restore 
to France in order to really become her king. He entered 
re50lutely, on the 15th of July, 1593, upon the employn1ent 
of the 1110ral means which alone could enable hiln to attain 
this end; he asseInbled at l\lantes the conference of prelates 
and doctors, Catholic and Protestant, which he had announced 
as the preface to his conyersion. He had previously, on the 
13th of May, given assurance to the Protestants as to their 
interests by llleans of a dcclaration on the part of eight 
amongst the principal Catholic lords attached to his person 
who undertook, " with his Majesty's authorization, that nothing 
should be done in the said assemblies to the prejudice of 
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friendly union between the Catholics who recognized his 
::\Iajesty and thel11 of the religion, or contrary to the edicts 
of pacification." On the 2 I st of July, the prelates and doc- 
tors of the conference transferred then1selves froB1 l\Iantes 
to St. Denis. On Friday, July 23, in the l1lorning, I-Ienry 
,,,rote to Gabriel Ie d'Estrées, "Sunday will be the day 
when I shall nlake the Slunmerset that brings down the 
house" (Ie saul þérillcux). A few hours after using such flip- 
pant language to his favorite, he was having a long confer- 
ence with the prelates and doctors, putting to them the 
gra,Test questions about the religion he was just enlbracing, 
asking then1 for Blore satisfactory explanations on certain 
points, and repeating to then1 the grounds of his resolution. 
"I an1 moved with con1p3.ssion at the misery and calan1Ïties 
of 111Y people; I have discovered what they desire; and I 
wish to be enabled, with a safe conscience, to content theIn." 
At the end of the conference, "Gentlemen," he said, "I this 
day con1l11it my soul to your keeping; I pray you, take heed 
to it, for, wheresoever you are causing lne to enter, I shall 
never nlore depart till death; that I swear and protest to 
you;" and, in a voice of deep Clllotion, his eyes diIll with 
tears, "I desire no further delay; I wish to be received on 
Sunday and go to Blass; draw up the profession of faith you 
think I ought to make, and bring it to tne this evening;" 
when the r\rchbishop of Bourges and the Bishops of Le Mans 
and Evreux brought it to hÜn on the Saturday t110rning, he 
discussed it apart with them, denlanding the cutting out of 
some partg which struck too directly at his previous creed 
and life; and Chancellor de Chiverny and two presidents of 
the Parlialnent, Harlay and Groulart, used their intervention 
to have him satisfied. 1"'he profession of faith was modified. 
Next day, Sunday, the 25th of July, before he got up, Henry 
conversed with the Protestant Ininister Anthony de 1:1 Faye, 
a:ld elnbraced hin1 two or three times, repeating to him the 
wúrcls already quoted, "I have Inade lnyself anathema for 
the sake of all, like 1\foses and St. Paul." A painful n1Ïx- 
ture of the frivolous and the serious, of sincerity and cap- 
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t!OUS reservations, of resolution and weakness, at which 
nobody has any right to be' shocked who is not determined 
to be pitiless towards hUInan nature, and to make no allow- 
ance in the case of the best men for complication of the facts, 
ideas, sentÏinents, and duties, under the influence of which 
they are often obliged to decide and to act. 
On Sunday the 25th of July, 1593, Henry IV. repaired in 
great state to the church of St. Denis. On arriving with all 
his train in front of the granù entrance, he was received by 
Reginald de Beaune, Archbishop of Bourges, the nine bishops, 
the doctors and the incmnbents who had taken part in the 
conferences, and all the brethren of the abbey. "\Vho are 
you?" asked the archbishop who officiated. "The king." 
,
 What \vant you?" "To be received into the bosoln of the 
Catholic, Apostolic. and Roman Church." "Do you desire 
it? " "Yes, I will and desire it." At these words the king 
knelt and made the stipulated profes')ion of faith. The 
archbi'5hop gave hint ab
olu'jon together with benediction; 
and, conducted by all the clergy to the choir of the church, 
he there, upon the gospels, repeated his oath, made his con
 
fession, heard mass, and was fully reconciled with the church. 
The inhabitants of Paris, dispensing with the passports which 
were refused them by l\1ayenne. had flecked in masses to ßt. 
!)enis and l
een present at the ceren10ny. The yau ted roof 
of the church resounded with their shouts of Hurrah for the 
king.' There wa'5 the same welcome on the part of the 
dwellers in the country when Henry repaired to the vaHey of 
IVlontlnorency and to IV[ontlnartre to perforn1 his devotions 
there. Here, then, was rehgious peace, a prelude to political 
reconciliation between the n10narch anù the great Jnajority of 
his subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI: 


HENRY IV., CATHOLIC KING. (1593-1610.) 


I)URING the 1110nt115, weeks, nay, it might be said, days im- 
mediately.following Henry IV.'s abjuration, a great number 
of notable persons and in1portant towns, and ahnost whole 
provinces, sublnitted to the Catholic king. Henry was reap- 
ing the fruits of his decision; France was flocking to hinl. 
But the general sentilnents of a people are far from satisfying 
and subduing the seli1sh passions of the parties which have 
taken form and root in its midst. Religious and political 
peace responded to and sufficed for the desires of the great 
ll1ajority of Frenchmen, Catholic and Protestant; but it did 
not at all content the fanatics, Leaguer or Huguenot. T'he 
former wanted the complete extirpation of heretics; the lat- 
ter the c0l11plete downfall of Catholicism. Neither these nor 
those were yet educated up to the higher principle of reli- 
giou" peace, distinction betwcen the civil and the intellectual 
order, freedoln of thought and of faith guaranteed by politi- 
cal liberty. E\"cn at the present day, the conununity of 
France, nation and government, all the while that they pro- 
claim this great and salutary truth, do not altogether under- 
stand and adn1Ït its full bearing. The sixteenth century was 
completely ignorant of it; Leaguers and Huguenots were 
equally conyinced that they possessed, in the matter of reli- 
gion, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and that they were in their right to propagate its empire at 
any price. Thence arose, in respect of religious peace, and 
of I-Ienry IV., who naturally desired it as the requirement 
and the wish of France, a gre
t governmental difficulty. It 
jr: hono;-
l hIe to hUFl1an nature that it never submits freely 
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and sincerely to anything but what it considers not only use.. 
ful, but essentially true and just; its passions bow to princi- 
ples only; wherever the higher principle is wanting, there 
also is wanting the force that compels respect froln passion. 
Now the fanatics, Leaguer and Huguenot, had a fixed prin- 
ciple; with the former, it was the religious sovereignty of 
the pope, as representative and depositary of the unity of 
the Christian church; with the others, it was the neg3.1ion 
of this soyereignty and the revindication of the free regin1en 
of the prilnitive Christian church. To these fixed and per- 
emptory principles the government of I-ienry IV. had nothing 
sin1ÌI
r to oppose; it 
poke in the nalne of social interests, 
of the public peace, 2I.nd of lnutual toleration; all excellent 
reasons, but with merits consisting in their practical sound- 
ness, not in their logical connection with the superié>r princi- 
ple to .which the sixteenth century had not yet attained. It 
was all very well for Henry IV. to maintain the cause and to 
have the support of the great majority in France; but out- 
side of this n1ajority he was incessantly encountering and 
incessantly having to pu.t down or to hUlnor two parties, or 
rather factions, full of discontent and as irreconcilable with 
hilll as anlong the.mselves, for it was not pC2.ce and tolerance 
that they demanded of him, but victory and supren1acy in 
the name of absolute right. 
This, then, was the scene; on one side a great 111ajority 
of Catholics and Protestants favorable for different pr
ctic
l 
reasons to Henry IV. turned Catholic kin
; on the other, 
two n1Ïnorities, one of stubborn Catholics of the League, the 
other of Protestants anxious for their creed and their li
erty ; 
both discontented and distrustful. Such, after I-Ienry IV.'s 
abjuration, was the striking feature in the condition of France 
and in the situation of h
r king. This triple fact was con- 
stantly present to the lnind of flenry IV., and ruled his con- 
duct during all his reign: all the acts of his government are 
proof of that. 
I-lis first embarrassments arose frOIn the f;lctio
l of Catho- 
lics to the backbone. After his abjuration just as nluch as 
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at his accession, the League continued to eXIst and to act 
against him. The legate, Gaetani, maintained that the 
bishops of France had no right, without the pope's approval, 
to give an excommunicated prince absolution; he opposed 
the three months' truce concluded by :r"layenne, and threat- 
enoo to take his departure for Rome. Mayenne, to appease 
him and detain him, renewed the alliance between the 
League and Spain, prevailed upon the princes and marshals 
to renew also the oath of union, caus
d the states-general of 
tbe League to vote the adoption of the Council of Trent, and, 
on proroguing theIn, August 8, 1593, received from then1 a 
promise to return at the expiration of the truce. For the 
members of that assembly it was not a burdensome engage- 
ment; independently of the compensation they had frOITI 
their provinces, which was ten livres (thirty-six francs, sixty 
centÍ1nes) a day during each session, they received from the 
I(ing of Spain a regular retainer, which raised it, for the five 
1110nths from June to October, to seventy-tyJ'o thousand one 
hundred and forty-four francs, which they divided between 
themselves. "It was presumed," said Jehan l'Huillier, pro- 
vost of tradesmen, to one of his colleagues who was pressing 
him to claim this payment from the ambassador of Spain, 
"that the money came froln 1\1. de Mayenne, n
t from for- 
eigners ;" but honest people, such as Du Vair and Thiele- 
ment, did not content themselv@s with this presulnption, and 
sent to the I-Iôtel-Dieu, for Inaintenance of the poor, th
 
share which was remitted to them. [Poirson, His/oire tilt 
Règne de Ifellry IV., t. i. p. 463. Picot, I--lisfoire des Eta/J"- 
ð-. ' ... ] 
g"neraux, 1. lIl. p. 249. 
The states-general of the League did not appear again; 
their prorogation was their death. The year 1594, which 
came after them, was for I-I
nry IV. a year of home con- 
quests, son1e pacific and due to the spontaneous n10vement 
of the inhabitants, others obt
ined after resistance and pur- 
chased with gold. The town of Lyons set the example of 
the first. A rumor spread that the Spaniards were preparing 
an expfidition against it; some burgesses met to consult, and 
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sent a private message to Alphonso d'Ornano, who was con- 
ducting the war for the king in Dauphiny, pressing him to 
move forward, on a day appointed, to the faubourg de la 
Guillotière. A small force sent by Ornano arrived, accord- 
ingly, on the 7th of February, 
bout daybreak, at the foot of 
the bridge over the Rhone, in the faubourg, and, after a stub- 
born resistance, dislodged the outpost on duty there. .At 
sound of the fighting, excitement broke out in the town; 
and barricades were thrown up, amidst shouts of "l-Iurrah 
for French liberty!" without any mention of the king's 
name. The archbishop, Peter d'Espignac, a staunch Leaguer, 
tried to intin1idate the burgesses, or at any rate to allay the 
excitement. ,As he made no inlpression, he retired into his 
p3.1ace. The people arrested the sheriffs and seized the 
arsenal. 1'he king's name resounded everywhere. " The 
noise of the cheering was such," says De rrhou, "that there 
was no hearing the sound of the bells. Everybody assumed 
the white scarf with so nluch zeal that by evening there was 
not a scrap of white silk left at the tradeslnen's. Tables 
were laid in the streets; the king's anns were put up on the 
gates and in the public thoroughfares." Ornano lllarched in 
over the barricades; royalist sheriffs were substituted for the 
Leaguer sheriffs, and hastened to take the oath of allegiance 
to the king, who had nothing to do but thank the Lyonnese 
for having been the first to come i>ver to hin1 without con- 
straint or any exigency, and who confirmed by an edict all 
their municip3.1 liberties. At "the yery rnOlnent when the 
Lyonnese were thus springing to the side of their king, 
here 
set out froTn Lyons the first assassin who raised a hand 
against lIenry IV., Peter Barrière, a poor boatman of the 
Loire, whom an unhappy passion for a girl in the household 
of 1Iarguerite de Valois and the preachings of fanatics had 
urged on to this hateful design. Assassin we have cal!ed 
him, although there was not on his part so n1uch as an 
attempt at assassination; but he had, by his own adlnission, 
projected and Inade preparations for the crime, to the extent 
of talking it over with accomplices and sharpening the knife 
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he had purchased for its accomplishmerlt. I-Iaving been 
arrested at 1[elun and taken to Paris, he was sentenced to 
capital punishlnent, and to all the tortures that ingenuity 
could add to it. He owned to eyerything, \vhilst cursing 
those who had assured him that "if he died in the enter- 
prise, his soul, uplifted by angels, would float away to the 
bosoln of God, where he would enjoy eternal bliss." 1\Ioved 
by his torments and his repentance, the judge who presided 
at his execution took upon himself to shorten it by having 
hiIn strangled. The judge was reported to the king for this 
indulgence. Henry praised hin1 for it, adding that he would 
have pardoned the criminal if he had been brought before 
hiIn. Thus comlnenced, at the opening of his reign, the 
series of attelnpts to which he was destined to succulnb, after 
seyenteen years of good, able, generous, and Inild governn1ent. 
In N orInandy, at Rouen, the royalist success was neither 
so easy nor so disinterested as it had been at Lyons. An- 
drew de Brancas, Lord of Villars, an able Inan and valiant 
soldier, was its governor; he had served the League with 
zeal and detennination; neyertheless, "from the month of 
l\UgUSt, 1593, immediately after the king's conversion, he 
had shown a disposition to becon1e his servant, and to incline 
thereto all those whom he had in his power." [His/oire dzt 
FarlclnCllt de ATOr1Jlalldie, by 11. Floquet, t. iii. pp. 611- 61 7.J 
}!enry IV. commissioned R.osny to negotiate with Him; and 
l
osny went into N onnandy, to Louviers first and then to 
Rouen itself. The negotiations seelned to be progressing 
favorably, but a distrustful whhn in regard to Villars, and the 
lofty pretensions he put forward, made Rosny hang back for 
a while, and tell the whole story to the king, at the san1e 
tilne asking for his instructions. Henry replied,- 
" 1\1 Y friend, you are an ass to ell1ploy so much delay and 
import so many difficulties and manæuvres into a business the 
conclusion of which is of so great in1portance to 111e for the 
establishn1ent of Iny authority and the relief of my people. 
Do you no longer remember the counsels you ha\'e so Inany 
tiII1.eS gi \'en to Ine, whilst setting before )ne tlS an example 
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that given by a certain Duke of r
ilan to I(ing Loui
 XI., at 
the tin1e of the war called that of the Common ff 7 eall I twas 
to split up by considerations of private interest all those who 
were lea 6 ued against hin1 on general pretexts. That is what 
I desire to attelllpt now, far preferring that it should cost twice 
as n1uch to treat separately with each individual as it would 
to arrive at the same results by means of a general treaty 
concluded with a single leader, who, in that way, would be 
enabled to keep up still an organized party within my domin- 
ions. You know plenty of folks who wanted to persuade me 
to that. \Vherefore, do not any longer waste your tillle in do- 
ing either so much of the respectful towards those whom you 
'\\'ot of, and WhOll1 we will find other means of contenting, or 
of the economical by sticking at n10ney. \Ve will pay every- 
thing with the very things given up to us, the which, if they 
had to be taken by force, would cost us ten tÎn1es as lTIuch. 
Seeing, then, that I put entire trust in you and lo,-e you as a 
rood servant, do not hesitate any longer to n1ake absolute and 
bold use of your power, which I further authorize by this letter, 
so far as there Inay be further need for it, and settle as soon 
as possible with I\1. de Villars. nut secure matters so weIl 
that there may be no possibility of a slip, and send me news 
thereof promptly, for I shall be in constant doubt and impa- 
tience until I receive it. And then, \vhen I an1 peú.ceably 
king, we will employ the excellent manæuvres of which you 
have said so much to n1e; and you n1ay rest assured that I 
will spare no travail and fear no peril in order to raise my 
glory and my kingdolll to the height of splendor. Adieu, my 
friend. Senlis, this 18th day of I\1arch, 1594." 
Amongst the pretensions made by Villars there was one 
which could not be satisfied without the consent of a man 
still lTIOre considerable than he, and one with Wh01ll Henry 
IV. ,vas obliged to settle - Biron. Villars h
d received fron1 
1\layenne the title and office of adllliral of France, and he 
\vished, at any price, to retain then1 on passing over to th
 
king's service. Now I-Ienry IV. had already gh-cn this office 
to Biron, who had no idea of allo\'\'ing himself to be stripped 
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of it. It was all very fine to offer hin1 in exchange the bâton 
of a marshal of France, but he would 110t be satisfied with it. 
" It was necessary," says 1\1. Floquet [His/oire dlt ParlcJJlcJlt 
de .l\Tormalldie, t. iii. pp. 613-616], "for the king's sister 
(Princess Catherine) to intervene. At last, a pron1ise of one 
hundred and twenty thousand crowns won Biron over, though 
against the grain." But he wanted solid securities. Atten- 
tion was then turned to the Parlialnent of Caen, always so 
ready to do anything and sacrifice anything. Saldaigne 
d'Incarville, comptroller-general of finance, having been de- 
spatched to Caen, went straight to the palace and reported to 
the Parliament the proposals and conditions of Villars and 
Biron. "The king," said he, "not having been able to bring 
Rouen to reason by process of arms, and being impatient to 
put some end to these n1iseries, wishes now to try gentle pro- 
cesses, and treat with fhose Wh0l11 he has not yet been able 
to subdue; but co-operation on the part of the sovereign 
bodies of the provinces is necessary." "To that which is 
for the good of our service is added your private interest," 
wrote Henry IV. to the ParliaI11ent of Caen; and his Ines- 
senger d'!ncarviìle added, "I have left Inatters at Rooen so 
arranged as to lnake lTl.e hope that before a fortnight is over 
you will be free to return thither and enter your homes once 
more." At the first mention of peace and the prospect of a 
reconciliation between the royalist Parliament of Caen and 
the leaguer Parliament of Rouen, the Parliament, the ex- 
chequer-chamber, and the court of taxation, agreed to a fresh 
sacrifice and a last effort. The four presiden
s of the Parlia- 
mcnt lost no time in signing together, and each for all, an 
engagement to guarantee the hundred and twenty thousand 
crowns promised to Biron. . . . The melnbers of the body 
bound thClTISeh.cs altogether to guarantee the four presidents, 
in their turn, in respect of the engagelnent they were con- 
tracting, and a letter was addressed on the spot to Henry IV., 
"to thank the n10narch for his good will and affection, and 
the honor he \vas doing the members of his Parliament of 
l
 onnandy, by making thG-In particip::ltors in the meûns an!:! 
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overtures adopted for arriving at the reduction of the town 
of Rouen." [lV1. Floquet, Histoir
 du Par/elllent de jVorma'ldz
, 
t. iii. pp. 613-616.J 
Here is the information afforded, as regards the capitu- 
lation of Villars to Henry IV., by the statenlent drawn up 
by Sully himself, of "the alTIOunt of all debts on account of 
all the treaties made for the reduction of districts, towns, 
places, and persons to obedience unto the king, in order to 
the pacification of the reahn." 
"To ]\1. Villars, for hilnself, his brother. Chevalier d"Oise, 
the towns of Rouen and Havre and other places, as well as 
for c0111pensation which had to be lnade to l\fl\L de rtiont- 
pensier, :ivlarshal de Biron, Chancellor de Chiverny, and 
other persons included in his tre
ty . " . three lnillions 
four hundred and forty-seven thousand eight hundred livres." 
[Poirson, .l-listoire dlt Règlle de Henry IV., t. i. p. 667.] 
These details have been entered into without hesitation 
because it is important to clearly understand by what lneans, 
by what assiduous efforts, and at what price I-Ienry IV. man- 
aged to 'win back pacifically many provinces of his kingdom, 
rally to his governnlent nlany leaders of note, and finally to 
confer upon France that territorial and political unity which 
she lacked under the feudal regimen, and which, in the six- 
teenth century, the religious wars all but put it beyond her 
power to acquire. To the two instances just cited of royalist 
reconciliation - Lyons and the spontaneous exalnple set by 
her population, and Rouen and the dearly purchased capitu- 
lation of her governor Villars - must be added a third, of a 
different sort. Nicholas de N eufville, Lord of Villeroi. after 
having served Charles IX. and Henry III., had become, 
throl

h attachment to the Catholic cause, a member of the 
League, and one of the Duke of 11ayenne's confidants. 
\Vhen I-Ienry IV. was I{ing of France, and Catholic king, 
Villeroi tried to serve his cause with Mayenne, and induce 
Mayenue to be reconciled with hiln. Meeting with no suc
 
cess, he made up his lnind to separate fronl the League, and 
go over to the king's service. He could do so without 
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treachery or shame; even as a Leaguer and a servant of 
Mayenne's he had always been opposed to Spain, and devoted 
to a French, but, at the sar-ne time, a faithfully Catholic policy. 
He imported into the service of Henry IV. the san1e senti- 
ments and the same bearing; he was still a zealous Catholic 
and a partisan, for king and country's sake, of alliance with 
Catholic powers. He was a man of wits, experience, and 
resource, who knew Europe well and had some influence at 
the court of Rome. Henry IV. saw at once the advantage 
to be gained from hin1, and, in spite of the Protestants' com- 
plaints, and his sister Princess Catherine's prayers, made 
him, on the 25th of September, 1594, secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. This acquisition did not cost him so dear as 
that of Villars: still we read in the statement of sunlS paid 
by Henry IV. for this sort of conquest, "Furthermore, to :1\1. 
de Villeroi, for himself, his son, the town of Pontoise, and 
other individuals, according to their treaty, four hundred and 
seventy-six thousand five hundred and ninety-four livres." It 
is quite true that this statement was dr2.wn up by Sully, the 
unwavering supporter of Protestant alliances in Europe, and, 
as such, Villeroi's opponent in the council of Henry IV.; bu
 
the other contemporary documents confirm Sully's assertion. 
Villeroi was a faithful servant to Henry, who well repaid him 
by stanchness in 
upporting him against the repeated attacks 
of violent Reformers. In 1594, when he became minister 
of foreign affairs, the following verse was in vogue at the 
Louvre: - 


" The king could never b
at the League; 
'Twas Villcroi who did the thing; 
So well he managed his intrigue, 
That now the League hath got the king." 


It is quite certain, however, that Henry IV. was never of the 
opinion expressed in that verse; for, ten years later, in 1604, 
Villeroi having found himself much compromised by the 
treachery of a chief clerk in his department, who had given 
up to the Spanish government some important dispo.tches, the 
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king, though very vexed at this mishap, "the con!;equences of 
which rankled in his heart far more than he allowed to appear 
openly, nevertheless continued to look most kindly on Villeroi, 
taking the trouble to call upon him, to console and comfort 
hiin under t1ï.is annoyance, and not showing hin1 a suspicion 
of mistrust because of what had happened, any more than 
formerly; nay, even less." [Journal de L'Estoile, t. iii. pp. 
85-441.] Never had prince a better or nobler way of em- 
ploying confidence in his proceedings with his servants, old or 
new, at the same time that he lnade clear-sighted and proper 
distinctions between theine 
I-Ienry IV., with his mind full of his new character as a 
Catholic king, perceived the necessity of getting the pope to 
confirm the absolution which had been given him, at the tÌ1ne 
of his conversion, by the French bishops. It was the condi- 
tion of his credit an10ngst the nun1erous Catholic population 
who were inclined to rally to him, but required to know that 
he was at peace with the head of their church. He began 
by sending to Rome non-official agents, instructed to quietly 
sound the pope, an10ngst others Arnold d'Ossat, a learned 
professor in the University of Paris, who became, at a later 
period, the celebrated cardinal and diplomat of that name. 
Clement VIII. [Hippolytus Aldobrandini] was a clever man1- 
moderaæ and prudent to the verge of timidity, and one who 
was disinclined to take decisive steps as to difficult questions 
or positions until after they had been decided by events. He 
refL.sed to have any communication with him whon1 he still 

alled the Prince of Rtarll, and only received the agents of 
Henry IV. privately in his closet. But whilst he was person- 
any severe and exacting in his behavior to theIn, he had a 
hint given them by one of his confidants not to allow the 111- 
selves to be rebuffed by any obstacle, for the pope would, 
sooner or later, welcome back the lost child who returned to 
him. At this report, and by the advice of the Gr
nd Duke of 
Tuscany, Ferdinand de' 1:ledici, Henry IV. determined to send 
a solemn el11bassy to Rome, dnd to put it under the charge 
ot a prince of Italian origin, Peter di Gonzaga, Duke of 
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Nevers. But either through the pope's stubborn resolve or 
the ambassador's sOlnewhat impatient temper, devoted as he 
was, however, to the I-loly See, the embassy had no success. 
The Duke of N eyers could not obtain an ot1ìcial reception as 
ambassador of the K..ing of Fr
nce. It was in vain that he 
had fiye confidential audiences of the pope; in vain that he 
represented energetically to hiln all the progress Henry IV. 
had already made, all the chances he had of definitive suc- 
cess, all the perils to which the papacy exposed itself by 
rejecting his advances; Clement VIII. persisted in his deter- 
n1Ïnation. Philip II. and l\1ayenne still reigned in his ideas, 
and he dislnissed the Duke of Nevers on the 13th of January, 
1594, declaring once l1l0re that he refused to the N avarrcse 
absolution at the inner bar of conscience, absolution at the 
outer bar, and confinnation in his kingship. 
Henry I\T. did not put hinlself out, did not give hin1self 
the pleasure of testifying to l
ome his discontent; he saw 
that he had not as yet sufficiently succeeded - sufficiently 
vanquished his enelnies, or won to himself his kingdol1l with 
sufficient completeness and definitiveness - to Inake the pope 
feel bound to recognize and sanction his triulnph. He set 
hiInself once 1110re to work to grow still greater in France, and 
force the gates of Rome without its being possible to reproach 
him with violence or ill temper. 
He had been absolved and crowned at St. Denis by 
the bishops of France; he had not been anointed at 
RheiJns, according to the religious traditions of the French 
monarchy. At R.hein1s he could not be ; for it was still in 
the power of the League. Researches were 111ade, to dis- 
cover whether the ceremony of anointment 111ight take place 
elsewhere; nlunerous instances were found, and in the case 
of faJnous kings: Pepin the Short had been anointed first of 
all at l\1:aycnce, Charlen1agne and Louis the Debonnair at 
Rome, Charles the Bald at l\1ayence, se\-eral enlperors at 
Aix-ia-Chapelle and at Cologne. The question of the holy 
phial (amþollle) was also discussed; and it was proved tIn.t 
ull severa! occasions other oils, held to be of miraculous 
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origin, had been elnployed instead. These difficulties thus 
relnoved, the anointment of I-Ienry IV. took place at Chartres 
on the 27th of February, 1594; the Bishop of Chartres, 
Nicholas de Thou, officiated, and drew up a detailed account 
of all the ceremonies and all the rejoicings; thirteen medals, 
each weighing fifteen gold crowns, were struck, according to 
custOln; they bore the king's image, and for legend, hlvia 
"./irtltti 1/ulla est'l'Ùe (To Inanly worth no road is inaccessible). 
lIenry IV., on his knees before the grand altar, took the 
i!sual oath, the fonn of which was presented to hiln by Chan- 

ellor de Chiverny. With the exception of local accessories, 
,,;rhich were acknowledged to be impossible and unnecessary, 
,here was nothing wanting to this religious hallowing of his 
,.:.ingship. 
But one other thing, more important than the anointment 
at Chartres, was wanting. He did not possess the capital of 
his kingdom: the League were still masters of Paris. U n- 
easy n1asters of their situation; but not so uneasy, however, 
as they ought to have been. 1"'he great leaders of the party, 
the Duke of Mayenne, his mother the Duchess of N en10urs, 
his sister the Duchess of l\1ontpensier, and the Duke of 
Féria, Spanish ambassador, were within its waIIs, a prey 
to alarm and discouragement. "At breakfast," said the 
Duchess of 1'Iontpensier, "they regale us with the surrender 
of a haInlet, at dinner of a tQ\vn, at supper of a whole prov- 
ince." The Duchess of N eU10urs, who desired peace, ex- 
erted herself to convince her son of all their danger. " Set 
your affairs in order," she said; "if you do not begin to 
Inake your arrangelnents with the king before leaving Paris, 
you will lose this capital. I know that projects are already 
afoot for gidng it up, and that those who can do it, and in 
wÌ10lll you have Inost confidence, are acco'11plices and even 
authors of the plot." l\fayenne hilTIself did not hide from 
his confidants the gravity of the n1ischief and l-.is 0\Vn dis- 
quietude. " Not a day," he wrote on the 4th of February, 
1594, to the 
iarquis of 1iontpezat, "but brings i;Oll1e trou. 
VOL. IV. - 5 
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ble because of the people's yearning for repose, and of the 
weakness which is 'apparent on our side. I stem and stop 
this torrent with as much courage as I can; but the present 
InischieÍ is overwhelming; the King of Navarre wiII in a 
few days have an army of twenty thousand men, French as 
well as foreigners. \Vhat will become of us, if we have not 
wherewithal not only to oppose him, 1 HIt to make him lose 
the campaign? I can tell you of a verity that, save for nlY 
presence, Paris would have already been lost because of the 
great factions there are in it, which I take all the pains in 
the world to disperse and break up
 and also because of the 
small aid, or rather the gainsaying, I meet with from the 
ministers of the King of Spain." Mayenne tried to restore 
amongst the Leaguers both zeal and discipline; he convoked 
on the 2d of Î'.'larch a meeting of all that relnained of the 
faction of the Sixteell" he calculated upon the presence of 
some twelve hundred; scarcely three hundred came; he had 
an harangue delivered to them by the Rev. John Boucher, 
charged them to be faithful to the old spirit of the League, 
prolnised them that he would himself be faithful eyen to 
death, and exhorted them to be obedient in everything to 
Drissac, whom he had just appointed governor of the city, 
and to the provost of tradesmen. On announcing to theln 
his imminent departure for Soissons, to Ineet SOlne auxiliary 
troops which were to be sent to him by the I<'ing of Spain, " I 
leave to you," he said, "what is dearest to Ine in the world - 
my wife, my children, my lnother, and my sister." nut when 
he did set out, four days afterwards, on the 6th of l\larch, 
1594, he took away his wife and his children; his mother had 
already warned him that Brissac was communicating secretly, 
by means of his cousin, Sieur de Rochepot, with the royalists, 
and that the provost of tradeslnen, L'lIuillier, and three of 
the four sheriffs were agreed to bring the city back to obe- 
dience to the kino-. \"hen the SL-rteell and their ;ìdl
ercnts 
b 
saw 1\1ayenne dep:uting with his wife and children. great 
were their alann anà ,yrath. _\ large band, with the inCU111- 
bent of St. Cosino (Halnilton) at their head, rushed about 
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the streets in arms, saying, " Look to your city; the þolitists 
are brewing a terrible business for it." Others, Inore violent, 
cried "To arms? Down upon the þolicists / Begin! Let 
, . 
us l11ake an end of it 1 " 
The þolidsts, that is, the burgesses inclined to peace, re... 
paired on their side to the provost of tradesmen to ask for 
his authority to assemble at the Palace or the Hôtel de Ville, 
and to provide for security in case of any public calamity. 
The provost tried to elude their entreaties by pleading that 
the Duke of Mayenne would think ill of their assembling. 
"Then you are not the tradeslnen's but 11. de Mayenne's 
provost? " said one of them. " I am no Spaniard," answered 
the provost; "no lnore is M. de Mayenne; I am anxious to 
reconcile you to the Sixteen." " We are honest folks, not 
branded and defamed like the Sixtee1i,. we will have no re- 
conciliation with the wretches." The Parliament grew excited, 
and exclaimed against the insolence and the menaces of the 
Sixteen. "We must give place to these sedition-mongers, or 
put them down." A decree, published by sound of trumpet 
on the 14th of March, 1594, throughout the whole city, pro- 
hibited the Sixteen and their partisans froin assembling on 
pain of death. That same day, Count de Brissac, governor 
of Paris, had an interview at the abbey of St. Anthony, 'with 
his brother-in-law, Francis d'Epinay, Lord of St. Luc, Henry 
IV.'s grand-master of the ordnance; they had disputes touch- 
ing priv
te interests, which they wished, they said, to put 
right; and on this pretext advocates had appeared at their 
interview. They spent three hours in personal conference, 
their lninds being directed solely to the means of putting the 
king into possession of Paris. They separated in 
pp:lrent 
dudgeon. Brissac went to call upon the legate Gaetani, aad 
begged him to excuse the error he had committed in comlnu- 
nicating with a heretic; his interest in the private affairs in 
question was too great, he said, for hin1 to neglect it. T
1e 
legate excused hinl graciously, whilst praisin:; hin1 for his 
modest conduct, and related the incident to t!
e l)uke cf 
Féria, the Spanish ainbassador. "I-Ie is a good f
llow, }I,L 
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de Brissac," said the ambassador; "I ha,"e always found him 
so; you have only to employ the Jesuits to make him do all 
you please. He takes little notice, otherwise, of affairs; one 
day when we were holding council in here, whilst we were 
deliberating, he was alnusing hilnself by c2tching flies." For 
four days the population of Paris was occupied with a solemn 
procession in honor of St. Geneviève, in which the Parliament 
and all the municipal authorities took part. Erissac had 
agreed with his brother-in-law D'Epinay that he would let the 
king in or: the 22 d of l\Iarch, and he had arranged, in con- 
cert with t
le provost of tradesmel1, two sheriffs, and several 
district captains, the course of procedure. On the 2 I st of 
March, in the evening, some Leaguers paid hilTI a visit, anå 
spoke to hÍ1n warmly a.bout the rumors current on the subject 
in th
 city, calling upon him to look to it. " I have received 
the same notice," said Brissac, coolly; "and I have given all 
the necessary orders. Leave me to act, and keep you quiet, 
so as not to wake up those who will have to be secured. To- 
morrow Inornin
 you will see a fine to-do and the policists 
much surprised." During all the first part of the night be- 
tween the 21St and 22d of March, Brissac went his rounds 
of the ci
y and the guards he had posted, "with an appear- 
aIlce cf gre2.t care 2.nd solicitude." fIe had some trouble to 
get rid of certain Spanish officers, "whOln the Duke of Féria 
had sent hiln to keep him company in his rounds, with orders 
to throw themselves upon him and kill hÏIn at the first suspi- 
cious movement; but they saw nothing to confirm their sus- 
picions, and at hvo A. 
.I. l3rissac brou;
1
 t!lem back much 
fatigced to the duke's, where he 12ft them." I-Ienry IV., 
havirlg started on the 21st of IVI
rch froln Senlis, where he 
had mustered his troops, and arrived about D.1idnight at St. 
Denis, ilnmeàiately began his march to Paris. The night was 
dark 
nd s
ormy; thunder rumbled; rain fell heavily; the 
kin:; was a little behind time. .At three A. 
I. tI1C policists 
inside Paris had taken arms 2.!1d repaired to the posts that 
had been assigned to them. Brissac had placed a guard 
close to the quarters of the Spanish 2.n1bassador, and ordered 
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the Inen to fire on any who attempted to leave. He had then 
gone in person, with L'Huillier, the provost of tradesmen, to 
the New Gate, which he had caused to be unlocked and 
guarded. Sheriff Langlois had done the SaIne at the gate of 
St. Denis. On the 22d of March, at four A. :\1., the king had 
not yet appeared before the ramparts, nor anyone for him. 
Langlois issued frmn the gate, went SOlne little distance to 
look out, and CaIne in again, 1110re and n10re i111patient. At 
last, between four and five o'clock, a dctachlnent of the royal 
troops, commanded by Vitry, appeared hefore the gate of St. 
Denis, which ,vas instantly opened. Briss3.c'S brother-in-law, 
St. Luc, arrived about the san1e time at the New Gate, with a 
considerable force. The king's troops entered Paris. They 
occupied the different districts, and met with no show of 
resistance but at the quay of L'Ecole, where an outpost of 
lanzknechts tried to stop theln; but they were cut in pieces 
or hurled into the river. Between five and six o'clock Henry 
IV., at the head of the last division, crossed the drawbridge 
of the New Gate. Brissac, Provost L'I-Iuillier, the sherifis, 
and several companies of burgesses advanced to meet him. 
The king elnbraced Brissac, throwing his o\\'n white scarf 
round his neck, and addressing him as "Marshal." " Ren- 
der unto Cæsar the thil1gs that are Cæsar's," said Brissac, as 
he called upon the provost of tradesmen to present to the 
king the keys of the city. "Yes," said L'Huillier, "render 
thern, not sell theIn." The king went forward with his train, 
going along Rue St. Honoré to the Inarket of the Innocents 
and the bridge of Notre-Dame; the crowd increased at every 
step. " Let them come near," said I-Ienry; "they hunger to 
see a king." At every step, too, at sight of the smallest inci- 
dent, the character of Henry, his natural thoughtful and lov- 
able kindliness, shone forth. I-Ie asked if his entry had met 
with resistance anywhere; and he was told that about fifty 
b.nzknechts had been killed at the quay of L'Ecole. " I 
wonld willingly give fifty thousand crowns," said he, "to be 
able to say that I took Paris without costing the life of one 
single man." As he marched along the Rue St. Ronoré, he 
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S:lW a soldier taking some bread by force from a baker's; he 
rushed at him, and would have struck him with his sword. 
As he passed in front of the Intlocents, he saw at a window a 
man who was looking at hiln, and pointedly keeping his hat 
on; the man perceived that the king observed hinl, and with- 
drew, shutting down the window. Henry said, "Let nobody 
enter this house to vex or molest anyone in it." He arrived 
in front of Notre-DaHle, followed by five or six hundred men- 
at-anns, who trailed their pikes "in token of a victory that 
w
s voluntary on the people's part," it was said. There was 
no uproar, or any hostile Inovement, save on the left b
nk of 
the Seine, in the University quarter, where the Sixte.:lt at- 
telnpted to assemble their partisans round the gate of St. 
Jacques; but they were prolnptly dispersed by the people as 
well as by the royal troops. On leaving Notre-Dame, I-Ienry 
repaired to the Louvre, where he installed royalty once more. 
At ten o'clock he was Inaster of the whole city; the districts 
of S1. :J\tlartin, of the Temple, and St. Anthony alone remained 
still in the power of three thousand Spanish soldiers under 
the orders of their leaders, the Duke of Féria and Don Diego 
d'Ibarra. Nothing would have been easier for Henry than 
to have had them driven out by his own troops and the peopJe 
of Paris, who wanted to finish the day's work by extenninat. 
ing the foreigners; but he was too judicious and too far- 
sighted to embitter the general anÌ1nosity by pushing his vic- 
tory beyond what was necessary. He sent word to the Span- 
iards that they must not move froln. their quarters and must 
leave Paris during the clay, at the same time promising not 
to bear arms any more against him, in France. They eagerly 
accepted these conditions. At three o'clock in the afternoon, 
ambassador, officers, and soldiers all evacuated Paris, and 
set out for the Low Countries. The king, posted at a window 
over the gate of St. Denis, witnessed their departure. They, 
as they passed, saluted him respectfully; and he returned 
their salute, saying, "Go, gcntlen1el1, and cOlnmend 111e to your 
master; but retcrn r..o rr.orc." 
After his conversion to Catholicism, the capture of Paris 
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was the most decisive of the issues which made Henry IV. 
really K.ing of France. The submission of Rouen followed 
almost ilnmeàiately upon that of Paris; and the year 1594 
brought Henry a series of successes, military and civil, which 
changed very much to his advantage the position of the king- 
ship as well as the general condition of the kingdom. In 
Normandy, in Picardy, in Champagne, in An jou, in Po
tou, in 
Brittany, in Orleanness, in Auvergne, a multitude of import- 
ant towns, Havre, Honfleur, Abbeville, Amiens, Péronne, 
1Iontdidier, Poitiers, Orleans, Rheims, Château-Thierry, 
Beauvais, Sens, Riom, 1forlaix, Laval, Laon, returned to the 
king's authority, some after sieges and others by pacific and 
personal arrangement, more or less burdenson1e for the pub- 
lic treasury, but very effective in promoting the unity of the 
nation and of the monarchy. In the table drawn up by Sully 
(If expenses under that head, he estimated them at thirty-two 
] ;Uions one hundred and forty-tw0 thousand nine hundred 

_úJ eighty-one livres, equivalent at the present day, says 
11. Poirson, to one hundred and eighteen millions of francs. 
The rendition of Paris, "on account of M. de Brissac, the 
city itself and other individuals elnployed on his treaty," fig- 
ures in this sum total at one Inillion six hundred and forty- 
five thousand four hundred livres. Territorial acquisitions 
were not the only political conquests of this epoch; SOllIe of 
the great institutions which had been disjointed by the reli- 
gious wars, for instance, the Parliaments of Paris and N or- 
mandy, recovered their unity and resumed their efficacy to 
the advantage of order, of the nIonarchy, and of national 
independence; their decrees against the League contributed 
powerfully to its downfall. Henry IV. did his share in other 
ways besides warfare; he excelled in the art of winning over 
or embarrassing his vanquished foes. After the subn1Ïssion 
of Paris, the two princesses of the house of Lorraine who had 
remained there, the Duchesses of N emours and of l\Iontpen- 
sier, one the mother and the other the sister of the Duke of 
I\Iayenne, were preparing to go and render hOlnage to the 
conqueror; Henry anticipated then1, and paid then1 the first 
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visit. As he was passing through a roon1 where hung a por- 
trait of Henry de Guise, he halted and s
lutcd it yery courte- 
ously. The Duchess of l\lontpensier, who had so often exe- 
crated him, did not hesitate to express her regret that" her 
brother Mayenne had not been there to let down for him the 
drawbridge of the gate by which he had entered Paris." 
" V entre-saint-gris," said the king, "he might have Inade Ine 
wait a long while; I should not have arriyed so early." He 
knew that the Duchess of N emours had desired peace, and 
when she allowed some signs of vexation to peep out at her 
not having been able to bring her sons and grandsons to 
that determination, "l\iadame," said he, "there is still time if 
they please." At the close of I 594 he imported disorg:lni. 
zation into the household of Lorn!Ïne by offering the goyern- 
ment of Provence to the young Duke Charles of Guise, son 
of the Balafré, who eagerly accepted it; and he from th
t 
moment paved the way, by the agency of President Jeanni ;1, 
for his reconciliation with l\1ayenne, which he brought to 
accomplishment at the end of 1595. 
The close of this happy and glorious year was at hand. 
On the 27th of September, between six and seyen P. M., a 
deplorable incident occurred, for the second tin1e, to call 
Henry IV.'s attention to the weak side of his position. He 
was just back from Picardy, and holding a court-reception at 
Schomberg House, at the back of the Louvre. John Chaste I, 
a young man of nineteen, son of a cloth-lnerchant in the city, 
slipped in among the visitors, managed to approach the king, 
and dealt hinl a blow with a knife just as he was stooping to 
raise and embrace Francis de la Grange, Sieur de l\Iontigny, 
who was kneeling before him. rfhe blow, aimed at the king's 
throat, merely slit his upper lip and broke a tooth. "I am 
wounded!" said the king. John Chaste I, having dropped his 
knife, had remained on the spot, motionless and confused. 
l\Iontigny, according to some, but according to others, the 
Count of Soissons, who happened to be ne
r him, 1:1Ïd hands 
upon him, saying, "I-Iere is the assassin, either he or 1." 
Henry IV., always prone to pass things over, pooh-poohed the 
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suspicion, and was just giving orders to Jet the youn; Blan GO, 
when the knife, discovered on the ground close to Chaste I, be- 
came positive eyidence. Chastel \Vas questioned, searchcd, 
and then handed over to the grand proyost of the household, 
who had him conveyed to prison at For-I'Evêque. He first of 
all denied, but afterwards adn1Ìtted his deed, regrettin;; that he 
had missed his aim, and saying he was ready to try again for 
his own salvation's s
ke 
nd that of religion. lie declared 
that h
 had been brol!ght up amongst the Jesuits in Rue 
St. Jacques, and he gave long details as to the education he 
had received there and the lnaxims he had heard there. The 
rumor of his crime and of the revelations he had made spread 
immediately oyer Paris and caused passionate excitelnent. 
The people filled the churches and rendered thanks to God 
for having preserved the king. The burgesses took up anns 
and mustered at their guard-posts. The mob bore down on 
the college of Jesuits in Rue St. Jacques with threats of vio- 
lence. The king and the Parlian1cnt sent a force thit
ler; 
Brizard, councillor in the high chalnber, captain of the dis- 
trict, had the fathers removed, and put them in security in 
his own house. The inquiry was prosecuted deliberately and 
temperately. It brought out that John Chastel had often 
heard repeated at his college "th
t it was allowable to kill 
kings, even the king regnant, when they were not in the 
church or appro\
ed of by the pope." The accused fonnalIy 
n1aintained this maxim, which was found written out and di- 
lated upon under his own hand in a note-book sei7ed at his 
father's. "vVas it necessary, pray," said I--Ienry IV., laugh- 
ing, "that the Jesuits should be convicted by 111Y rnouth ? " 
John Chastel was sentenced to the Inost cruel punishn1ent; 
and he underwent it on the 20th of I 'eceInber, 1594-, by 
torch-light, before tte principJI Cl1trance of Notre-Da:me, 
y..'ithout s
lowing any s
nnptOln of regret. His mother 
nd 
his sisters were set at liberty. I-lis father, an old Leaguer, 
h:1d been cognizant of his project, and had dissuaded hirn 
frOln it, but without doing anything to hinder it; he was ban. 
ished fron1 the kingdon1 for nine years, and, froln Paris for- 
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ever. His house was razed to the ground; and on the site 
was set up a pyramid with the decree of the Parliament in- 
scribed upon it. 
The proceedings did not stop there. At the beginning of 
this saIne year, and on petition fron1 the University of Paris, 
the ParliaIl1ent had comlnenced a general prosecution of the 
order of Jesuits, its maxirns, tendencies, and influenGe. 
For1l1al discussions had taken place; the prosecution and 
the defence had been conducted with eloquence, and a decree 
of the court had ordained that judgment should be deferred. 
Several of the Inost respected functionaries, notably Presi- 
dent l\ugustin de Thou, had pronounced against this decree, 
considering the question so grave and so urgent that the 
Parli
Illent should make it their duty to decide upon the 
point at issue. vVhen sentence had to be pronounced upon 
J 0
1n Chaste I, President de Thou took the opportunity of 
saying, "\Vhen I lately gave IllY opinion in the n1atter of the 
U ni versity and the Jesuits, I neyer hoped, at Iny age and 
with IllY infirmities, that I should live long enough to take 
part in the judgment we are 
bout to pass to-day. It was 
that which led Ine, in the indignation caused Ine by the 
course at that tilne adopted, to lay down an opinion to which 
I to-day recur with much joy. God be praised for having 
brought about an occasion whereon we h:lve nothing to do 
but felicitate ourselves for that the enterprise which our foes 
did meditate against the state and the life of the king hath 
been without success, and which proves clearly at the same 
time how much the then opinion of certain honest men was 
wiser than that of persons who, fronl a miserable policy, 
were in favor of deferment!" The court, animated by the 
same sentiments as President de Thou, " declared the 11laxims 
maintained in the Jesuits' naIne to be rash, seditious, con- 
trary to the word of God, savoring of heresy, and condelnned 
by the holy canons; it expressly forbade them to be taught 
publicly or privately, on pain, in case of contraveners, of 
being treated as guilty of treason against God and man. It 
decreed, further, that the priests of the college in Rue St. 
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Jacques, their pupils, and, generally, all members of that 
society, should leave Paris and all the towns in which they 
had colleges three days after this decree had been made 
known to them, and the kingdom within a fortnight, as cor- 
rupters of youth, disturbers of the public peace, and enemies 
of the king and of the state. In default of obedience on 
their part, their property, real and personal, should be confis- 
c2.ted and employed for pious purposes. The court, besides, 
prohibited all subjects of the king froln sending their children 
as students to any Jesuits out of the kingdoln, on pain of 
being declared enen1Ïes of the state." This decree was 
issued on the 29th of Decelnber, 1594. j-\.nd as if to leave 
no doubt about the sense and bearing of this legislation, it 
was iinmediately applied in the case of a Jesuit father, John 
Guignard, a natÏ\-e of Chartres; his papers were exall1ined, 
and there ,vere found in his handwriting nlany propositions 
and provocatives of sedition, such as, "1. That a great mis- 
take had been made at the St. Bartholomew in not having 
opened the basilie vein, that is, in not having nlurdered 
I-Ienry IV. and the Prince of Condé, who were of the blood 
royal; 2. That the crown might have been, and ought to 
have been, transferred to a family other than that of the 
Bourbons; 3. That the Eéarnese, in spite of his pretended 
conversion, ought to consider hilnself only too lucky if it 
were considered sufficient to shave his head and shut him up 
in a convent to do penance there; that if the crown could 
not be taken from l1im without war, then war must be nlade 
on him; and that if the state of things did not adn1Ït of 
making war on him, he ought to be got rid of at any price 

_nd in any way whatsoever." For having, not published, 
but thought and with his own hand written out all this, and 
probably taught it to his pupils, Father Guignard was obliged 
to retract, and ,\Tas afterwards hanged in the Place de Grève 
on the 7th of January, 1595. 
The task of honest Inen and of right minds is greater 
and more difficult in our day than it was in the sixteenth 
century, for we have to reconcile the laws and the require- 
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ments of n
oral and social order, with far broader pri
ciiJles 
and sentiments, as regards ri;ht and liberty, than wcre those 
of President Au
ustin de Thou and the \'\'orthy functionaries 
of his tin'lc. 
It was OliC of Henry IV.'s conspicuous qualities tl1r:.t no 
event, Qt:sl
icioes or i

uspicious, afi"ected the correctness of 
t.is j:.:d.;ment, 
nd th:lt he W:lS jl.:st as much a stranGer to 
i
lusivn or i
to
jc
tlo:1 in the hOllr of good forttG1e 
s to dis- 
couragelnent ia thc hour of ill. He had sense enou;h to 
see, in any case, things as they rcally wcre, 
ad to cstÏ1nate 
at the pr0per v:.luc t
-;,e s
rengt
1 they broug
1t or t
1e obstacles 
they for!11ed to l:is government. He S2.W :.t a glance all the 
i:11portance tl
ere was for hiIn in the sublnission of Paris, and 
y;h8.t change in his conduct was required by that in his posi- 
tion. Certain local Sllccesses of thc Spaniards at some 
points in his kingdoln, the efforts of :ðlayenne to resuscit
te 
the dyin
 League, and John Chastel's attelnpt at assassin:l- 
tion did not for a m0111ent interfere \Vi
h hIs confidence in 
his progress, or Câuse him to hesitate as to the new be:lrin6" 
he had to aSSU111C. I-Ie '''Tote on the 17th of Decernocr, 
1594, to the estatcs of .A.rtois and I-Iainault, "I have hitherto 
lacked neither the courage nor the power to repel the insults 
offered Ine, and to send recoiling upon the head of the ICing 
of Spain and his subjects the eyils of which he was the 
author. TInt just as Y:erc the grounds I had for declaring 
war against l:h:1, moti'"
-es lnore powerful and concerning the 
interests of all ChristendolTI restrained n1e. At the present 
tilne, when the princip:llieaders of the factious have returned 
to their duty and subn1Ïtted to ll1Y laws, Philip still continues 
his intrigues to foster troubles in the yery heart of Iny king- 
don1. After maturely reflecting, I have dccided tlì
t it is 
tin1e for Ine to act. Nevertheless, as I C:lnnot forget the 
fricndship my ancestors always felt for )'ol
r country, I could 
not but see wit!1 p
in that, t!lough you have taken no share 
ia Philip's acts of injustice, on you will Llll the :first blows of 
a war so terrible, and I thou3"ht it my d
ty to 1varn you of my 
purpose before I procecd to execute it. If you can prevail 
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upon the King of Spain to withdraw the army, which he is 
havin6 levied on the frontier, and to give no protection for 
the future to rebels of Iny kingdolTI, I will not declare war 
again::;t I-.ia1, provided that I have certain proof of your good 
intentions, 
nd that you give 111e reasonable securities fOI 
t
1
n1 before the 1st of January in the approaching year." 
[Let/res missives de Hälri IV., p. 280 - De Thou, His/oire 
ttllÍ'i1erscllé, 1. xii. pp. 328-342.] 
These letters, conveyed to Arras by one of the king's 
trumpeters, received no answer. The estates of Flanders, 
in assen1bly at Brussels, somewhat more bold than those of 
Artois and Hainault, in vain represented to their Spanish 
governor their plaints and their desires for peace; for two 
months I-Ienry IV. heard not a word on the subject. Philip 
II. persisted in his active hostility, and continued to give the 
I":'ing of France no title but that of Prince of Béanl. On the 
17th of Janu
ry, 1595, I-Ienry, in performance of what he had 
proclaiIned, formally declared war against the I
ing of Spain, 
forbade his subjects to have any COmlTIerCe with him or his 
allies, and ordered theln to n1ake war on him for the future 
just as he persisted in making it on France. 
This able and worthy resolve was not approved of by 
Rosny, by this tilTIe the fOrelTIOst of Henry IV.'s councillors, 
although he had not yet risen in the government, or, prob- 
ably, in the king's priv
te confidence, to the superior rank 
that he did 
tt2.in by the en1Ìnence of his services and the 
courageous sincerity of his devotion. In his æcollomies 
Royall's it is to interested influence, on the part of England 
and I-Iolland, that he attributes this declaration of war 
ag:1Înst Philip II., "into which," he says, "the king allowed 
himself to be hurried against his own feelings." It was 
assuredly in accordance with his own feelin 6 s and of his 
own free will that Henry acted in this important decision; 
he had a political order of Inind greater, lTIOre inventive, and 
more sagacious th3.n Rosny's adn1inistrative order of n1ind, 
s
rong comlnon sense and painstaking financial abilities. To 

pontaneously declare war against Philip after the cJpitula- 
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tion of Paris and the conquest of three quarters of France 
was to proclaiu1 that the League was at death's door, that 
there was no longer any civil war in France, and that her 
king had no Inore now than foreign war to occupy hÏIn. To 
make alliance, in view of that foreign \var, with the Protes- 
tant so\'ereigns of England, Holland, and Gern1any, against 
the exclusive and absolutist patron of Catholicism, was on 
the part of a king but lately Protestant, and now become 
resolutely Catholic, to separate openly politics from religion, 
and to subserve the temporal interests of the realm of France 
whilst putting himself into the hands of the spiritual head of 
the church as regarded matters of faith. Henry IV., more- 
over, discovered another advantage in this line of conduct; 
it rendered possible and natural the important act for which 
he was even then preparing, and which wiII be spoken of 
directly, the edict of N antes in fayor of the Protestants, 
which was the charter of religious tolerance and the securi- 
ties for it, pending the advent of religious liberty and its 
rights, that fundamental principle, at this day, of Inoral and 
social order in France. Such were Henry IV.'s grand and 
premonitory instincts when, on the 17th of January, 1595, he 
officially declared against Philip II. that war which Philip had 
not for a moment ceased to make on hiln. 
The conflict thus solemnly begun between France and 
Spain lasted three years and three months, from the 17th of 
January, 1595, to the 1st of l\lay, 1598, from Henry IV.'s 
declaration of war to the peace of Vervins, w'hich preceded 
by only four months and thirteen days the death of Philip 
II. and the end of the preponderance of Spain in Europe. 
It is not worth while to follow step by step the course of this 
monotonous conflict, pregnant with facts which had their im- 
portance for conten1poraries, but are not worthy of an his- 
torical resurrection. Notice will be drawn only to those in- 
cidents in which the history of Fr3.nce is concerned, and 
which give a good idea of Henry IV.'s character, the effect- 
i veness of his governn1ent, and the rapid growth of his great- 
neiS in Europe, contrasted with his rival's slow decay. 
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Four months and a half after the declaration of war, and 
during the campaign begun in Burgundy between the French 
and the Spaniards. on the 5th of June, 1595, near Fontaine- 
Française, a large burgh a few leagues from Dijon, there took 
place an encounter which, without ending in a general battle, 
was an iInportant event, and caused so much sensation that it 
brou;;ht about political results Inore important than the iInme
 
diate cause of .them. Henry IV. made up his Inind to go and 
reconnoitre in person the approaches of Dijon, towards which 
the enelny were marching. He advanced, with about a hun- 
dred and fifty men-at-anns and as many mounted arquebu, 
siers, close up to the burgh of Saint-Seine; from there he 
sent the l\Iarquis of l\1irebeau wIth fifty or sixty horse to 
"go," says Sully, "and take stock of the eneu1Y; " and he put 
himself on the track of his lieutenant, marching as a simple 
captain of light-horse, with the purpose of becolning better 
acquainted with the set of the country, so as to turn it to 
advantage if the annies had to encounter. nut he had not 
gone more than a league when he saw Mjr
beau returning at 
.more than a foot-pace and in some disorder; who informed 
him" that he had been suddenly charged by as many as three 
or four hundred horse, who did not give him leisure to extend 
his view as he could have desired, and that he believed th
t 
the whole army of the Constable of Castile was marching Ìi. 
a body to come and quarter themselves in the burgh of Saint- 
Seine." Marshal de Biron, who joined the king at this 
moment, offered to go and look at the enemy, and bring back 
news that could be depended upon; but scarcely had he gone 
a thousand paces when he descried, on the top of a little Y8.1- 
ley, some sixty horse halted there as if they were on GU3rd; 
he charged them, toppled them over, and taking their grol
nd, 
discovered the whole Spanish army marching in order cf bat- 
tle and driving before them a hundred of the kinG"s horse, 
who were flying in disorder. Biron halted and sho\ved a firm 
front to the enenlY's approach; but he was himself hard 
pressed at many points, and was charged with such Ï1npetu- 
osity that he was obliged to begin a retreat which changed 
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before long to a sort of flight, with a few sword-cuts about the 
ears. Thus he arrived within sight of the king, who ÏInme- 
diately detached a hundred horse to support Biron and stop 
the fugitives; but the little re-enforcelnent met with the same 
fate as those it went to support; it was overthrown and driven 
peB-IneH right up to the king, who suddenly found himself 
with seven or eight hundred horse on his hands, without 
counting the enelny's Iuain anny, which could already be 
discerned in the distance. Far froln being dun1bfounded, 
the king, "borrowing," says Sully, "increase of judgment and 
courage froin the greatness of the peril," called all his men 
about hÍ1n, fonned them into two squadrons of a hundred 
and f.f
y n1en each, gave one to 11. de la Trémoille with 
orders to go and charge the Spanish c
\.alry on one flank, 
put himself at the head of the other squadron, and the two 
charges of the French were" so furious and so determined," 
says Sully, the king mingling in the thickest of the fight and 
setting an example to the boldest, " th
t the Spanish squad- 
rons in dismay tUlnbled one over another, and retired half- 
routed to the main body of I\1ayenne's army; who seeing a 
dash made to the king's assistance by some of his bravest 
officers \';ith seven or ei6ht hundred horse, thought all the 
royal army was there, and fearing to attack those gentry of 
whose determination he had just lnade proof, he himself 
ga.ve his troops the order to retreat, I-Ienry going on in pur- 
suit until he had forced theIl1 to recross the Saône below 
Gray, leaving TIurgundy at his discretion." 
A n1ere abridgment has been given of the story relating to 
this brilliant aff
ir as it appears in tIle (Economics Royalcs of 

ully [to ii. pp. 3ï7-387], who was present and hotly engaged 
in the fi 6 h:. \Ye will quote word for word, however, the 
account of Henry IV. hill1self, who sent a report four d3.Ys 
afterwards to his sister Catherine and to the Constable Anne 
de 110ntInorency. To the latter he wrote on the 8th of 
June, 1595, from Dijon, " I was informed that the Constable 
of Castile, accompanied by the Duke of Mayenne, was 
crossing the River Saône with his anuy to come and succor 
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the castle of this town. I took horse the day at,.,!, attended 
by my cou
in Marshal de Biron and from seven t..., eight hun- 
dred horse, to go and observe his plans on the sPOt. Whence 
it happened that, intending to take the same qual",ers without 
having any certain advices about one another, w
 met sooner 
than we had hoped, and so closely that n1Y couDin the mar- 
shal, who led the first troop, was obliged to charge those who 
had advanced, and I to support hÍln. But our dIsadvantage 
was, that all our troops had not yet arrived anti. joined me, 
,for I had but froin two to three hundred horse, whereas the 
enemy had all his cavalry on the spot, making over a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred drawn up by squadrons 
nd in order 
of b:lttle. I-Iowever, my said cousin did not haggle about 
theln; and, seeing that they were worsting hiln\l 'i>ecause the 
g2me w
s too uneven, I detennined to make Ol..e in it, and 
joined in it to such a purpose and with such luck, thank God, 
together with the following I had, that we put \.hem to the 
rout. TIut I can assure you that it was not at the first charge, 
for we In3.de several; and if the rest of my forCès had been 
with me, I should no doubt have defeated aU tneir cavalry, 
2nd perhaps their foot who were in order of battle behind the 
others, having at their head the said Constabl
 of Castile. 
:Cut our forces were so unequal that I could do no more than 
put to flight those who would not do battle, after having cut 
in pieces the rest, as we had done; wherein I can tell you, 
n1Y dear cousin, that my said cousin Marshal de Biron and I 
did some good handiwork. He was wounded in the head by 
a blow from a cutlass in the second charge, for he and I had 
nothing on but our cuirasses, not having had tilne to arD1 
ourselves further, so 5urprised and hurried were we. How- 
ever, my said cousin did not fail, after his wound, to return 
again to the charge three or four tillies, as I too did on my 
side. Finally we did so well that the field and their dead 
were left to us to the nu}nber of a hundred or six score, and 
as many prisoners of all ranks. \\Thereat the said Con- 
stable of Castile took such alann that he at once recrossed 
tl:e Saône; and I h::ve been to!d that it W3S not without re- 
VOL. IV.-6 
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proaching the Duke of Mayenne with having deceived him 
in not telling him of my arrival in this country." 
The day before, June 7, Henry had written to his sister 
Catherine de Bourbon, " My dear sister, the lnore I go on, 
the more do I wonder at the grace shown me by God in the 
fight of last Monday, wherein I thought to have defeated but 
twelve hundred horse; but they 111ust be set down at two 
thousand. The Constable of Castile was there in person 
with the Duke of Mayenne; and they both of them saw Ine 
and recognized me quite well. They sent to demand of me a 
\vhole lot of Italian and Spanish captains of theirs, the which 
were not prisoners. They must be amongst the dead who 
have been buried, for I requested ne xt day that they should 
be. IVlany of our young noblemen, seeing me with them 
everywhere, were full of fire in this engagement, and showed 
a great deal of courage; amongst whom I CaIne across 
Gramont, Termes, Boissy, La Curée, and the l\1arquis of 
l\1irebeau, who, as luck would have it, found thelnselves at it 
without any annor but their neck-pieces and gaillardets 
(? front and back plates), and did marvels. There were 
others who did not do so well, and many who did very ill. 
Those who were not there ought to be sorry for it, seeing 
that I had need of all my good friends, and I saw you very 
near becoll1ing Iny heiress." [Let/res missives de Henri IV., 
t. iv. pp. 363-369; in the Collection des Documents Ùzédits sur 
/'His/oire de France.] 
This fight, so unpren1editated, at Fontaine- Française, and 
the presence of mind, steady quicksightedness, and brilliant 
dash of Henry IV., led off this long war gloriously. Its de- 
tails were narrated and sought after minutely; people were 
especially struck with the sympathetic attention that in the 
very 111idst of the strife the king bestowed upon all his com- 
panions in arms, either to give them directions or to warn 
them of danger. " At the hottest of the fight," says the con- 
telnporary historian Peter 1:latthieu, " Henry, seizing l\1irebeau 
by the ann, said, 'Charge yonder!' which he did: and that 
troop began to thin off and disappear." A moment after- 
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wards, seeing one of the enemy's men-at-arms darting down 
upon the French, Henry concluded that the attack was in- 
tended for Gilbert de la Curée, a brave and pious Catholic 
lord, wholn he called falniliarly lJ1"ollsieur Ie Curé, and shouted 
to him from afar, "Look out, La Curée!" which warned hÎ1n 
and saved his life. The roughest warriors were touched by 
this fraternal solicitude of the king's, and clung to him with 
passionate devotion. 
It was at ROIlle, and in the ca:;e of an ecclesiastical question, 
that Henry IV.'s steady policy, his faille for ability as well as 
valor, and the glorious affair of Fontaine-Française bore their 
first fruits. l\1ention has already been 111ade of the formal 
refusal the king had lnet with from Pope Clement VIII. in 
January, 1594, when he had deillanded of hiln, by the em- 
bassy extraordinary of the Duke of N e\'ers, confinuation of 
the absolution granted hin1 by the French bishops after his 
conversion 2t St. Denis 
nd his anointment at Chartres. 
The pope, in spite of his refusal, h
d indirectly given the 
royal agents to understand that they were not to be discour J 
aged; and the ablest of them, Arnold d'Ossat, had remained 
at Rome to conduct this delicate and dark commission. 
\Vhen Clement VIII. saw Henry IV.'s government growing 
stronger and more extensive day by day, Paris returned to 
his power, the League beaten and the Gallican church up- 
held in its maxÎ1ns by the French n1agistracy, fear of schism. 
grew serious at Rome, and the pope had a hint gi\'en by 
Cardinal de Gondi to I-Ienry that, if he were to send fresh 
ambassadors, they might be favorably listened to. Arnold 
d'Ossat had acquired veritable weight at the court of ROlne, 
and had paved the way with a great deal of art towards turn- 
ing to advantage any favorable chances that might offer 
then1selves. Villeroi, having broken with the League, had 
become Henry IV.'s minister of foreign affairs, and obtained 
some confidence at ROlne in return for the good will he testified 
towards the papacy. By his councillor's advice, no doubt, the 
king made no official stir, sent no brilliant eillbassy; Ð'Üssat 
quietly resumed negotiations, and alone conducted them 
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from the end of 1594 to the spring of 1595; and when a new 
en\yoy was chosen to bring them to a conclusion, it was not a 
great lord, but a learned ecclesiastic, Abbot J an1es du Perron, 
whose ability and devotion Henry IV. had already, at the 
time of his conversion, experienced, and whOln he had lately 
appointed Bishop of Evreux. Even when Du Perron had 
been fixed upon to go to Rome and ask for the absolution 
which Clement VIII. had seven or eight n10nths before re- 
fused, he was in no hurry to repair thither, and D'Ossat's 
letters make it appear that he was expected there with SOlne 
iInpatitnce. He arrived there on the 12th of July, 1595, 
and, in concert with D'Ossat, he presented to the pope the 
request of the king, who solicited the papal benediction, ab- 
solution from any censure, and complete reconciliation with 
the Ronlan church. Clement VIII., on the 2d of August, 
assenlbled his con
istory, whither went all the cardinals, save 
two partisans of Spain who excused then1seh'es on the score 
of health. Parleys took place as to the form of the decree 
which must precede the absolution. The pope would have 
liked very much to insert two clauses, one revoking as null 
and void the absolution already given to the king by the 
French bishops at the time of his conversion, and the other 
causing the absolution granted by the pope to be at the same 
time considered as re-establishing Henry IV. in his rights to 
the crown, whereof it was contended that he was deprived by 
the excolnmunication and censures of Sixtus V. and Gregory 
XIV., which this absolution was to relnove. The two French 
negotiators rejected these attempts, and steadily Inaintained 
the cOlllplete independence of the king's ten1poral sovereignty, 
as well as the power of intervention of the French episcopate 
in h
s absolution. Clement VIII. was a judicious and pnl- 
dent pope; and he did not persist. The absolution was 
solemnly pronounced on the 17th of Septelnber, 1595, by the 
pope himself, from a balcony erected in St. Peter's Square, 
and in presence of the population. The gates of the church 
were thrown open and a Te Deum was sung. A grand cere- 
n10ny took place Ï1nmediately afterwards in tÌle church of St. 
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Louis of the French. ROlne was illun1Ínated for three days 
J , 
and, on the 7th of N ovenlber following, a pope's Inessenger 
left for P,;uis with the bull of absolution drawn up in the 
terms agreed upon. 
Another reconciliation, of less solen1nity, but of great 
inlportance, that between the Duke of l\1ayenne and Henry 
IV., took place a week after the absolution pronounced by 
the pope. ,As soon as the civil war, continued by the rem, 
nants of the dying League, was no 1110re than a disgraceful 
auxiliary to the foreign war between France and Spain, 

Iayenne was in his soul both grieved and disgusted at it. 
The affair of Fontaine-Française gave hin1 an opportunity of 
bringing Inatters to a crisis; he next day broke with the 
Constable of Castile, Don Ferdinand de Velasco, who de- 
clined to follow his adyice, and at once entered into secret 
negotiations with the king. Henry wrote frOln Lyons to Du 
Plessis-l\lornay, on the 24th of A.ugust, 1595, "The Duke of 
l\1ayenne has asked lne to allow hiIn three ïnonths for the 
purpose of inforn1Íng the enell1Y of his determination in 
order to induce them to join hin1 in recognizing Ine and 
serving Ine. So doing, he has also agreed to bind himself 
frOln this present date to recognize Ine and serve me, what- 
e\.er his friends lnay do." On the 23d of Septen1ber follow- 
ing, I-Ienry IV., still at Lyons, sent to 1\1:. de la Châtre: "I 
fJrward you the articles of a general truce which I have 
granted to the Duke of l\Iayenne at his pressing instance, 
ë.l1d on the assurance he has given 111e that he will get it 
accepted and observed by all those who are still ll1aking war 
within my kingdom, in his naInc or that of the League." 
This truce was, in point of fact, concluded by a preliminary 
treaty signed at Châlons, and by virtue of which 
1ayenne 
ordered his lieutenants to give up to the king the citadel of 
Dijon. rrhe negotiations continued, and, in January, 1596, a 
royal edict, signed at Folen1bray, near Laon, regulated. in 
thirty-one articles and some secret articles, the conditions of 
peace between the king and Mayenne. The king granted 
him, hinlsclf and his partisans, full and cOlnplete anlnesty 
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for the past, oesides three surety-places for six years, and 
divers Sluns, which, may be for paYInent of his debts, and 
Inay be for his future provision, amounted to three lnillion 
five hundred and eighty thousand livres at that tinle (twelve 
n1illion eight hundred and eighty-eight thousand francs of 
the present day). The Parlianlent of Paris considered these 
terms exorbitant, and did not consent to enregister the edict 
until April 9, 1596, after three letters jussory from the king. 
Henl)' IV. nobly expressed, in the preamble of the edict, the 
motives of policy that led to his generous arrangements; 
after alluding to his late reconciliation with the pope, "Our 
work," he said, "would have been imperfect, and peace in- 
c0l11plete, if our most dear and most beloved cousin, the 
Duke of 1\1ayenne, chief of his party, had not followed the 
SaI11e road, as he resohred to do so soon as he' saw that our 
holy father had approved of our reunion. T1
s hath lnade 
us to perceive better than heretofore the aim of his actions, 
to accept and take in good part al1 that he hath exhibited 
against us of the zeal he felt for religion, and to commend 
the anxiety he hath displayed to preserve the kingdom in its 
entirety, whereof he caused not and suffered not the dislnem- 
bernlent when the prosperity of his affairs seenled to give him 
SaIne lneans of it; the which he was none the n10re inclirH:
d 
to do when he became weakened, but preferred to throw 
hÎ1nself into our arn1S rather than betake himseIt to other 
renledies, which might have caused the war to last a long 
while yet, to the great damage of our people. This it is 
which hath made us desire to recognize his good intent, to 
Jove him and treat him for the future as our good relative and 
faithful subject." [lI:fh1Zoires de la Ligue, t. vi. p. 349.] 
To a profound and just appreciation of men's conduct 
Henry IV. knew how to add a winning grace and the surpris- 
ing chann of a faIniliar manner. After having signed the 
edict of Folembray, he had gone to rest awhile at Monceaux. 
l\Iayenne went to visit hinl there on the 31st of January, 1596. 
'rhere is nothing to be added to or taken from the account 
given by Sully of their interview. "The king, stepping 
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forward to meet Mayenne, embraced him thrice, assuring 
him that he was welcome, and that he embraced him as 
cordially as if there had never been anything between them. 

I. de l\layenne put one knee on the ground, embraced the 
king's thigh, and assured him that he was his very humble 
iervant and subject, saying that he considered himself greatly 
bounden to him, as well for having with so much of gentleness, 
kindness, and special largesses restored him to his duty, as 
for having delivered him from Spanish arrogance and Italian 
crafts and wiles. Then the king, having raised him up and 
einbraced him once more, told him that he had no doubt at 
all of his honor and word, for a man of worth and of good 
courage held nothing so dear as the observance thereof. 
Thereupon he took him by the hand and began to walk him 
about at a very great pace, showing him the alleys and telling 
all his plans and the beauties and conveniences of this n1an- 
sion. IVL de Mayenne, who was incolnmoded by a sciatica, 
followed as best he could, but some way behind, dragging his 
lÏInbs after him very heavily. \Vhich the king observing, and 
that he was Inighty red, heated, and was puffing with thick- 
ness of breath, he turned to Rosny, whom he held with the 
other hand, and said in his ear, 'If I walk this fat carcas
 
here about Jnuch longer, then an1 I avenged without much 
difficulty for all the evils he hath done us, for he is a dead 
Inan.' And thereupon pulling up, the king said to hilll, 'Tell 
the truth, cousin, I go a little too fast for you; and I ha\'e 
worked you too hard.' 'By my faith, sir,' said !vI. de 
1ayenne, 
slapping his hand upon his ston1ach, 'it is true; I s\\'ear to 
you that I am so tired and out of breath that I can no 1110re. 
If you had continued walking Ine about so fast, for honor and 
courtesy did not permit me to say to you, " Hold! enough!" 
and still less to leave you, I believe that you \vould have killed 
n1e without a thought of it.' Then the king eillbraced him, 
clapped him on the shoulder, and said with a laughing face, 
open glance, and holding out his hand, 'CoIl1e, take that, cousin, 
for, by God, this is all the injury and displeasure you shall 
ever have from me; of that I give you my honor and 
'ord 
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with all my heart, the which I never did and neY
.er wiII vio- 
late.' 'By God, sir,' answered M. de 1\1ayenne, kissing the 
king's hand and doing what he could to put one knee upon 
the ground, 'I believe it and all other generous things tbat 
J11ay be expected from the best and bravest prince of our age. 
And you said it, too, in so frank a spirit and with so kinòly a 
grace that n1Y feelings and my obligations are half as deep 
again. However, I swear to you over again, sir, by the living 
God, on my faith, my honor, and my salvation, that I will be 
to you, all my life long, loyal subject and faithful servant; I 
will never fail you nor desert you; I wiII have while I live no 
desires or designs of importance which are not suggested by 
your Majesty himself; nor wiII I ever be cognizant of them 
in the case of others, though they were my own children, 
without expressly opposing them and giving you notice of 
them at once.' 'There, there, cousin,' rejoined the king, , ! 
quite believe it; and that you may be able to love l
le and 
serve me long, go rest you, refresh you, and drink a {lraught at 
the castle. I have in my cellar some Arbois wine, of which 
I will send you two bottles, for weII I know that you do not 
dislike it. ..A.nd here is Rosny, whom I will lend you to 
accompany you, to do the honors of the house and to conduct 
you to your chalnber: he is one of my oldest servants, and 
one of those who have been most rejoiced to see that you 
would love me and serve me cordially,'" [(Economies ro)'ales, 
t. iii. pp. 7-10.] 
Mayenne was as good as his word. After the edict of 
Folembray, he lived fourteen years at the court of Henry I\T., 
whom he survived only about sixteen lnonths [for he died on 
the 4th of October, 161 I, and Henry IV. was assassinated 
by Ravaillac on the 13th of 
fay, 1610], and during all 1.hat 
time he was loyal and faithful to hiln, never giving hilTI any 
but good counsels and S0l11etÏJnes rendering hiln useful ser- 
"ices. A rare example of a party-chief cOlnpletely awakened 
and tamed by experience: it 111ade hin1 disgusted with fanat- 
icism, faction, civil war, and complicity with the foreigner. 
He was the least brilliant, but the most sensible, the lTIOst 
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honest, and the most French of the Guises. Henry IV., 
when seriously ill at Fontainebleau in 1608, recol11mended 
hiln to Queen Mary de' Medici -as one of the men whon1 it 
was most important to call to the councils of state; and, at 
the approach of death, Mayenne, weary and weak in the bp 
of repose, could conscientiously address those who were 
around him in such grand and Christian language as this: 
"It is no new thing to know that I must die; for twelye 
years past IllY lingering and painful life has been for the 
l110st part an apprenticeship thereto. 1f y sufferings have so 
dulled the sting of death that I rather count upon it than 
dread it; happy to have had so long a àelay to teach me to 
make a good end, and to rid n1e of the things which fonnerly 
kept Ille from that knowledge. Happy to meet IllY end 
arnongst mine own people and to tern1Ìnate by a peaceful 
death the sufferings and Illiseries of IllY liíe. I formerly 
sought death an1idst arms: but I am better pleased, for my 
soul's salvation, to meet it and embrace it on IllY bed than if 
I had encountered it in battle, for the sake of the glory of 
the world." 
Let us return to Henry IV. Since his declaration of war 
against Philip II. he had gained much ground. He had 
fought gloriously, in his own person, and beaten the Span- 
iards at Fontaine-Franç:1Ïse. He had obtained fronl Pope 
Clement VIII. the cOlnplete and solemn absolution which 
had been refused to hin1 the year before. Mayenne h:tJ 
subn1Ìtted to him, and that submission had been death to the 
League. Some military reverses were intermingled with 
these political successes. Between the 25th of June, 1595, 
and the 10th of March, 1597, the Spanish armies took, in 
Picardy and Artois, Le Catelet, Doullens, Cambrai, Ardres, 
Ham, Guines and two towns of more ilnportance, Calais, 
still the object of English alnbition 
nd of offers on the part 
of Queen Elizabeth to anyone who could hand it over to 
her, and Alniens, one of the keys to France on the frontièr 
of the north. These checks were not without cOIllpensation. 
IIenry invested-";nçi took the strong place of La Fèrc; and 
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he retook Amiens after a six months' struggle. A Spanish 
plot for getting possession of Ivlarseilles failed; the young 
Duke of Guise, whom Henry had lnade governor of Provence, 
entered the city amidst shouts of Hurrah for the ki1lg! 
" Now I am king!" cried Henry, on receiving the news, so 
generally was Marseilles even then regarded as the queen 
of the Mediterranean. The Duke of Epernon, who had 
attempted to make of Provence an independent principality 
for himself, was obliged to leave it and treat with the king, 
ever ready to grant easy tenllS to those who could give up to 
hiIll or sell hiIn any portion of his kingdoln. France was thus 
being rapidly reconstituted. "Since the n10nth of January, 
1596, Burgundy, parts of Forez, Auvergne, and VeIay, the 
whole of Provence, half Languedoc, and the last town of 
Poitou had been brought back to their allegiance to the king. 
French territory and national unity had nothing more to wait 
for, to complete their re-establishment, than a portion of Brit- 
tany and four towns of Picardy still occupied by the Span- 
iards." [Poirson, Histoire dlt Règlle de Henri IV., t. ii. p. 
159.] 
Bu
 these results were only obtained at enormous expense 
and by means of pecuniary sacrifices, loans, in1posts, obliga- 
tions of every sort, which left the king in inextricable embar- 
rassment, and France in a condition of exhaustion still further 
aggravated by the deplorable administration of the public 
finances. On the 15th of April, 1596, Henry IV. wrote from 
Alniens to Rosny," My friend, you know as well as any of 
my servants what troubles, labors, and fatigues I have had to 
go through to secure n1Y life and n1Y dignity against so many 
sorts of enelnies and perils. Nevertheless I swear to you 
that all these traverses have not caused me so much affliction 
and bitterness of spirit as the sorrow and annoyance I now 
feel at finding myself in continual controversies with those 
ITIOSt in authority of I11Y servants, officers, and councillors of 
state, when I would fain set about restoring this kingdoIll to 
its highest splendor, and relieving 111Y poor people, whom I 
lo\"e as my dear children (God having at present granted Ine 
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no others), from so many talliages, subsidies, vexations, and 
oppressions whereof they daily make complaints to me. . . . 
fIaving written to them who are of Iny council of finance how 
that I had a design of extreme inlportance in hand for which 
I had need of a fund of eight hundred thousand crowns, and 
therefore I begged and conjured them, by their loyalty and 
sincere affection towards me and France, to labor diligently 
for the certain raising of that sum, all their answers after 
several delays, excuses, and reasons whereof one destroyed 
another, had finally no other conclusion than representations 
of difficulties and impossibilities. Nay, they feared not to 
send me word that so far from being able to furnish nle with 
so notable a sum, they found great trouble in raising the 
funds to keep my household going. . . . I am resolved to 
know truly whether the necessities which are overwhelming 
nle proceed froin the tnalice, bad managelnent, or ignorance of 
those WhOIl1 I employ, or, good sooth, from the diminution of 
nlY revenues and the poverty of my people. And to that end, 
I mean to convoke with three orders of my kingdom, îor to 
have of thein some advice and aid, and meanwhile to establish 
aInong those people some loyal servant of mine, whom I will 
put in authority little by little, in order that he may inform 
TIle of what passes in Iny council, and enlighten tHe as to 
that which I desire to know. I have, as I have already told 
you, cast my eyes upon you to serve me in this commission, 
not doubting at all that I shall receive contentment and 
advantage from your administration. And I wish to tell you 
the state to which I am reduced, which is such that I am very 
near the enemy, and have not, as you may say, a horse to 
fight on or a whole suit of harness to my back. My shirts 
are all torn, my doublets out at elbows, my cupboard is often 
bare, and for the last two days I have been dining and sup- 
ping with one another; my purveyors say they ha,oe no 1110re 
means of supplying my table, especially as for more than six 
1110nths they have had no money. Judge whether I desen.e 
to be so treated, and fail not to conlee I have on my mind, 
besides, two or three other matters of conseqt:ence on which 
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I wish to en1ploy you the moment you arrive. Do not speak 
of all this to anybody whatsoever, not even to your wife. 
Aàieu, my friend, whom well I love." 
. Henry IV. accomplished all that, when he wrote to Rosny, 
he had showed himself resolved to undertake. External cir
 
cumstances became favorable to him. Since his conversion 
to Catholicism, England and her q1Jeen, Elizabeth, had been 
colder in the cause of the French alliance. \Vhen, after his 
declaration of war against Philip II., I-Ienry demanded in 
London the support on which he had believed that he nlight 
rely, Elizabeth answered by demanding in her turn the ces.. 
sion of Calais as the price of her services. Quite de..er... 
mined not tó give up Calais to England, I-Ienry, without COIll- 
plaining of the den1and, let the negotiation drag, confining 
hÌlnself to s3.ying that he was looking for friends, not for 
masters. \Yhen in April, 1596, it was known in London that 
Calais had been taken by the Spaniards, Elizabeth sent word 
to Henry, then at I3oulogne, that she would send him prompt 
assistance if he pro111ised, when Calais was recovered froin 
the Spaniards, to place it in the hands of the English. " If 
I must be despoiled," answered Henry, "I would rather it 
should be by lllY enen1Ìes than by my friends. In the fonnel 
case it will be a reverse of fortune, in the latter I 111ight be 
accused of poltroonery." Elizabeth assured the French am- 
bassador, I-Iarlay de Sancy, "that it had never been her in' 
tention to keep Calais, but sÍ1nply to take care that, in any 
case, this important place should not relnain in the hands of 
the COInmon enemy whilst the king was engaged in other en- 
terprises; anyhow," she added, "she had ordered the E
rl of 
Essex, admir2..1 of the English fleet raised against Spain, to 
arm promptly in order to go to the king's assistance." There 
was anxiety at that time in England about the immense prepa- 
rations being made by Philip for the invasion he proposed 
to attempt against England, and for the putting to sea of his 
fleet, the Grand Armada. In conversation with the high 
treasurer, Lord Burleigh, Elizabeth's chief minister, Sancy 
found him eyen colder th:ln his queen; Burleigh laid great 
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stress upon all that the queen had already done for France, 
and on the one lnillion five hundred thousand gold crowns 
she had lent to the king. "It would be more becoming," he 
said, "in the king's envoys to thank the queen for the aid she 
had already furnished than to ask for more; by dint of draw- 
ing ,vater the well had gone dry; the queen could offer the 
king only three thousand men, on condition that they were 
raised at his own expense." "If the king," replied Sancy, 
" must expect neither alliance nor effectual aid on your P art 
'" , 
he will be much obliged to the queen to let hin1 know what 
course she takes, because he, on his side, will take that which 
,,,ill be nlost expedient for his affairs." SOBle of the king's 
councillors regarded it 
s possible that he should l11ake peace 
with the ICing of Sp2in, and did not refrain fron1 letting as 
much be understGod. Negotiations in. London seen1ed to be 
broken off; the French anlbassadors had taken leave of 
Elizabeth. The news th3.t Caine from Spain altered the tone 
of the English government; threats ()f Spanish invasion be- 
came day by day nlore distinct and the Grand Ar1Jloda more 
dreaded. Elizabeth sent \vord to the alnbassadors of France 
by SOll1e of her confidants, mnongst others Sir Robert Cecil, 
son of the high treasurer, that she was willing to give them a 
last audience before their departure. The result of this 
audience was the conclusion of a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between France and England against the King 
of Spain, with a mutual pronlisc not to make, one without 
the other, either peace or truce, with precise stipulations as 
to the number and pay of the troops which the Queen of 
England should put in the field for the service of the ICing 
of France, and, further, with a proviso establishing freedOll1 
of trade between the two states. The treaty was drawn up 
in London on the 24th of 1\1ay, 1596, ratified at Rouen by 
Henry IV. on the 19th of October following, and on the 3 1St 
of October the states-general of I-Iolland acceded to it, 
whilst regulating, accordingly, the extent of their engagements. 
Easy as to the part to be played by his allies in the war 
with Spain, Henry IV. set to work upon the int
rnal reforms 
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and measures of which he strongly felt the necessity. They 
were of two kinds: one adlninistrative and financial, the 
other political and religious; he wished at one and the saIne 
time to consolidate the n1aterial forces of his gavernillent 
and to give his Protestant subjects, lately his own brethren, 
the legal liberty and security which they needed far their 
creed's sake, and to which they had a right. 
He began, about the middle of October, 1596, by bring- 
ing Rosny into the council of finance, saying to him, " You 
promise me, you know, to be a good manager, and that you 
and 1 shall lop anns and legs froin 1\1adame Grivelée, as 
you have so often told me could be done." Madallle Grive- 
lée (Mrs. Pickings) was, in the language of the day, she who 
presided over illicit gains made in the adlninistration of the 
public finances. Rosny at once undertook to accomplish 
that which he had promised the king. He made, in person, 
() minute examination of four receiver-generals' offices, in 
order, with that to guide him, to get a correct idea of the 
amount derived from imposts and the royal revenues, and of 
what became of this amount in its passage from collection to 
employment for the ç.efrayal of the expenses of the state. 
,. When he went on his inspection, the treasurers of France, 
receivers, accountants, comptrollers, either absented them- 
selves or refused to produce him any register; he suspended 
some, frightened others, surmounted the obstacles of every 
kind that were put in his way, and he proved, froin the prin- 
cipal items of receipt and expenditure at these four general 
offices, so much and such fraudulence that he collected fi\
e 
hundred thousand crowns (one million five hundred thousand 
livres of those tin1es, and about five million four hundred 
and ninety thousand francs of the present date), had these 
sums placed in seventy carts, and drove them to Rouen, 
where the king was and where the Assembly qf J\;ótabks had 
just Inet." 
It was not the states-general properly so called that 
Henry IV. had convoked; he had considered that his author- 
ity was still too feebly constituted, and even too much dis. 
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puted in a portion of the kingdom, to allow him to put it to 
such a test; and honest and sensible patriots had been of 
the same opinion: Ð' Aubigné hinlself, the lTIOst independent 
and fault-finding spirit alTIOngst his contelnporaries, expressly 
says, "The troubles which were not yet extinguished in 
France did not admit of a larger convocation; the hearts of 
the people were not yet subdued and kneaded to obedience, 
as appeared from the excitement which supervened." [His- 
toire ullÍ'l.Jerselle, t. iii. p. 526.] Besides, Henry hiInself ac- 
knowledged, in the circular which he published on the 25th 
of July, 1596, at this juncture, the superior agency of the 
states-general. "We would gladly have brought the III to- 
gether in full assembly," he said, "if the armed efforts of 
our enen1Ïes allowed of any longer delay in finding a 
remedy for the plague which is racking us so violently; our 
intent is, pending the coming of the said states, to put a 
stop to all these disorders in the best and quickest way pos- 
sible." "The king, III 0 re 0 \'e r, " says Sully, "had no idea of 
imitating the kings his predecessors in predilection for, and 
appointment of, certain deputies for whom he had a particu- 
lar fancy; but he referred the nomination thereof to them of 
the church, of the noblesse, and of the people; and when 
they were assembled, he prescribed to them no rules, fornls, 
or liInits, but left thelll complete freedom of their opinions, 
utterances, suffrages, and deliberations." [ æ cOllomzes royal
s, 
t. iii. p. 29.J The notables met at Rouen to the number of 
eighty, nine of the clergy, nineteen of the noblesse, fifty-two 
of the third estate. The king opened the assembly on the 
4th of Novenlber, 1596, \YÌth these words, full of dignity, 
and powerful in their yiyid simplicity: "If I desired to win 
the title of orator, I would have learned by rote some fine, 
long speech, and would deliver it to you with proper gravity. 
But, gentlemen, 111Y desire prolnpts tne towards two lnore 
glorious titles, the nanles of deliverer and restorer of this 
kingdonl. In order to attain whercto I have g:lthered you 
together. You know to your cost, as I to mine, that when it 
pleased God to call me to this crown, I found France not 
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only all but ruined, but ahnost eatirely lost to Frenchmen. 
By the divine f
vor, by the prayers and the good counsels of 
my servants who are not in the profession of anns, by the 
sword of Iny brave and generous noblesse, from Wh0111 I 
siügle out not the princes, upon the honor of a gentlen1an, 
as the holders oÍ our proudest title, and by 111Y own pains 
and labors, I have preserved her frou1 perdition. Let us 
now preserve her from ruin. Share, my dear subjects, in 
this second trilunph as you did in the first. I have not sun1- 
Inoned you, like my predecessors, to get your approbation of 
their own wills. I have had you asselnbled in order to receÏ\'e 
your counsels, put faith in then1, follow then1, in short, place 
tHyself under guardianship in your hands; a desire but little 
congenial to kings, graybeards, and conquerors. But the 
yiolent love I feel towards nlY subjects, and the extreJne 
desire I have to add those two proud titles to that of king, 
make everything easy and honorable to me." 
L'Estoile relates that the king's favorite, Gabrielle d'Es 
trées, was at the session behind SOUle tapestry, and that, 
Henry IV. having asked what she thought of his speech, she 
answer
d, " I never heard better spoken; only I was aston- 
ished that you spoke of placing yourself under guardianship." 
"V (ìntre-s
int-gris," replied the king, that is true;" but I 
111ean with lny sword by Iny side." UOltrllal de Pierre 
l'Estoile, t. iii. p. 185.] 
The asselnblyof notables sat from Novelnber 4, 1596, to 
January 29, 1597, without introducing into the financial regi- 
Hlen any really effective reforms; the ratillg board (collseil 
d; raÙon), the institution of which they had demanded of the 
king; in connection with the fixing of in1posts anà eU1ploy- 
nlent of public revenues, was tried without success, and was 
not long before, of its own accord, resigning its power into 
the king's hands; but the mere convocation of this assell1bly 
was a striking instance of the homage paid by Henry IV. to 
that fundan1ental maxiln of free governlnent, which, as early 
as under Louis ,XI., Philip de Commynes expressed in these 
terms: "There is no king or lord on earth who hath power, 
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over and above his own property, to put a single penny on 
his subjects without grant and consent of those who have to 
pay, unless by tyranny and violence." The ideas expressed 
and the counsels given by the assembly of notables were not, 
however, without good effect upon the general adlninistration 
of the state; but the principal and most salutary result of 
its presence and influence was the personal authority which 
Sully drew from it, and of which he did not hesitate to make 
full use. Having become superintendent-general of finance 
and grand master of the ordnance, he exerted all his power 
to put in practice, as regarded the financial department, a 
system of receipts and expenses, and as regarded materials 
for the service of war, the reforms and maxÍIns of economy, 
accountability, and supervision, which were suggested to him 
by his great good sense, and in which Henry IV. sup- 
por
ed hiu1 \vith the spirit of one who well appreciated the 
strength they conferred upon his government, civil and mili- 
tary. 
His relations with the Protestants gave hÍ1n embarrass- 
ments to sunnount and reforms to accomplish of quite a 
different sort, and more difficult still. At his accession, their 
satisfaction had not been untinged by disquietude; they 
foresaw the sacrifices the king would be obliged to make to 
his new and powerful friends the Catholics. I-lis conversion 
to Catholicisnl threw into more or less open opposition the 
lll0st zealous and some of the ambitious members of his late 
church. It was not long before their feelings burst forth in 
reproaches, alarnls, and attacks. In 1597, a paInphlet, en- 
titled The PlaiJlts of the Riforlned Chltrches of France [JJfé- 
1Jloires de la Ligue, 1. vi. pp. 428-486], was published and 
spread prodigiously. " None can take it ill," said the anony- 
Inous author, "that we who make profession of the Reformed 
religion should come forward to get a hearing for our plaints 
touching so many deeds of outrage, violence, anrl injustice 
which are daily done to us, and done not here or there, but 
in all places of the rcahn; done at a time, under a reign in 
which they seelned less likely, and which ought to have givcn 
VOL. IV.-7 
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US better hopes. . . . \Ve, sir, are neither Spaniards nor 
Leaguers; we have had such happiness as to see you, almost 
born and cradled, at any rate brought up, amongst us; we 
have employed our properties, our lives, in order to prevent 
the effects of ill will on the part of those who, from your 
cradle, sought your ruin; we have, with you and under your 
wise and valiant leadership, made the c
1iefest efforts for the 
preservation of the crown, which, thank God, is now upon 
your head. . . . \Ve do beseech you, 
ir, to give us permis- 
sion to have the particulars of our grievances heard both by 
your l\1ajesty and all your French, for we do make plaint of 
all the French. Not that in so great and populous a kingdom 
we should imagine that there are not still to be found some 
whose hearts bleed to see indignities so inhuman; but of 
what avail to us is all they may have in them of what is good, 
humane, and French? A part of them are so soft, so timo- 
rous, that they would not so 111uch as dare to show a symptom 
of not liking that which displeases them; and if, when they 
see us so lnaltreated, they do SUlnmon up sufficient boldness 
to look another way, and think that they have done but their 
duty, still do they tremble with fear of being taken for 
favorers of heretics." 
The writer then enters upon an exposition of all the per- 
secutions, all the acts of in justice, all the evils of every kind 
that the Reformers have to suffer. He lays the blame of 
them, as he has just said, upon the whole French community, 
the noblesse, the comlnons, the magistracy, as well as the 
Catholic priests and monks; he enumerates a multitude of 
special facts in support of his plaints. "Good God!" he 
cries, "that there should be no class, no estate in France, 
from which we can hope for any relief ! None from which 
we may not fear lest ruin come upon us ! " And he ends by 
saying, " Stem, then, sir, with your good will and your author- 
ity, the tide of our troubles. Direct your counsels to"Tards 
giving us SOlne security. Accustom your kingdom to at least 
endure us, if it will not love us. We demand of your l\1C1- 
jesty an edict which filay give us enjoyment of that which is 
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common to all your subjects, that is to say, of far less than 
you have granted to your enemies, your rebels of the 
League." 
We will not stop to inquire whether the matter stated in 
these þlaillts are authentic or disputable, accurate or exagger-, 
ated; it is probable that they contain a great deal of truth, 
and that, even under I-Ienry rv., the Protestants had many 
sufferings to endure and disregarded rights to recover. The 
mistake they made and the injustice they showed consisted 
in not taking into account all the good that Henry IV. had 
done them and was daily doing them, and in calling upon 
him, at a moment's notice, to secure to them by an edict all 
the good that it was not in his power to do them. 'Ve 
purpose just to give a brief summary of the ameliorations 
introduced into their position under him, even before the 
edict of N antes, and to transfer the responsibility for all they 
still lacked to the cause indicated by themselves in their 
þlaints, when they take to task all the P,-ench on the Catholic 
side, who, in the sixteenth century, disregarded in France the 
rights of creed and of religious life, just as the Protestants 
themselves disregarded them in England so far as the Catho- 
lics were concerned. 
One fact immediately deserves to be pointed out; and that 
is the number and the practical character of meetings offi- 
cially held at this period by the Protestants; an indisputable 
proof of the liberty they enjoyed. These meetings were of 
two sorts; one, the synods, were for the purpose of regulating 
their f3.ith, their worship, their purely religious affairs. Be... 
tween 1594 and 1609, under the sway of Henry IV., Catholic 
king, seven national synods of the Protestant church in France 
held their sessions in seven different towns, and discussed with 
perfect freedoln such questions of religious doctrine and disci- 
pline as were interesting to them. At the same epoch, between 
1593 and 1608, the French Protestants met at eleven assemblies, 
specially summoned to deliberate, not in these cases upon 
questions of faith and religious discipline, but upon their tem- 
poral and political interests, upon their relations towards the 
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state, and upon the conduct they were to J.dopt under the 
circumstances of their times. The principle to which minds, 
and even Inatters, to a certain extent, have now attained, the 
deep-seated separation between the ch il and the religious life, 
and their mutual independence, this higher principle was un- 
known to the sixteenth century; the believer and the citizen 
were then but one, and the efforts of laws and governlllents 
"Were directed towards bringing the whole nation entire into 
the same state of unity. And as they did not succeed therein, 
their attempts produced strife instead of l:nity, \var instead of 
peace. When the French Protestants of the sixteenth century 
n1et in the assemblies which they thelnselves called political, 
they acted as one nation confronting another nation, and 
labored to form a state within state. 'Ve will borrow frOIn the 
intelligent and learned Histoire d'.EIellri IV., by M. Poirson, 
(t. ii. pp. 497-500), a picture of one of those asselllblies and 
its work. "...t\fter the king's abjuration, and at the end of the 
year 1593, the French I-Iuguenots renewed at Mantes their 
old union, and swore to li...e and die united in their profession 
of faith. Henry was in hopes that they would stop short at 
a religious demonstration; but they made it a starting-point 
for a new political and military orbanization on behalf of the 
Calvinistic party. They took adv3.ntage of a general pennis- 
sion granted thelll by Henry, and met, not in synod, but in 
general assembly, at the town of Sainte Foy, in the n10nth of 
June, 1594. Thereupon they divided all France into nine great 
provinces or circles, composed each of several governments 
or provinces of the realm. Each circle had a separate coun- 
cil, composed of from five to seven Inembers, and commis- 
sioned to fix and apportion the separate imposts, to keep up a 
standing army, to collect the supplies necessary for the main- 
tenance and defence of the party. The Calvinistic republic 
had its general assemblies, composed of nine deputies or 
representatives from each of the nine circles. These assem- 
blies were invested with authority' to order, on the general 
account, all that the juncture required,' that is to say, with a 
legisb.tive power distinct froln that of the crown and nation. 
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o . . If the king ceased to pay the SUlns necessary to keep 
up the garrisons in the towns left to the Reformers, the gov- 
ernors were to seize the talliages in the hands of the king
s 
receivers, and apply the money to the payment of the garri- 
sons. And in case the central power should attempt to re- 
press these violent procedures, or to substitute as command- 
ant in those places a C
tholic for a Protestant, all the Calvin- 
ists of the locality and the neighboring districts were to unite 
and rise in order to give the assist:lnce of the strong hand to 
the Protestant governors so attacked. Independently of the 
ordinary imposts, a special impost was laid on the Calvinists, 

nd gave their leaders the disposal of a yearly sun1 of one 
hundred and twenty thousand livres (four hundred and forty 
thousand fr2.ncs of the present day). The Calvinistic party 
had thus a territorial area, an adn1inistration, finances, a legis- 
lative power and an executive power independent of those of 
the country; or, in other \vords, the lneans of taking resolu- 
tions contrary to those of the lnass of the nation, and of up- 
holding them by revolt. ,A.11 they wanted was a Huguenot 
stadtholder to opposc to the I{in 6 of France, and they were 
looking out for onc." 
Henry IV. did not delude hilnself as to the tendency of 
such organization 
mongst those of his late party. " fIe 
rebuffed very sternly (and y;isely)," says L'Estoile, "those 
who spokc to hin1 of it. ' As for a protector,' he told them, 
, he would have them to understand that there was no other 
protector in France but himself for one side or the other; 
the first man who should be so daring as to assume the title 
would do so at the risk of his life; he might be quite certain 
of that.'" Had Henry IV. been permitted to read the 
secrets of a not so very distant future, he might ha,.e told the 
Huguenots of his day that the tÏ1ne was not so far off when their 
pretension to political organization 
nd to the formation of a 
state within the state, would con1promise their religious liberty 
and furnish the absolute fYovernment of Louis XIV. with ex- 
o 
cuses for abolishing the protective edict which Henry IV.'s 
sympathy was on the point of granting tuenl, and which, so 
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far as its purely religious provisions went, was duly respected 
by the sagacity of Cardinal Richelieu. 
After his conversion to Catholicisln, and during the whole 
of his reign, it was one of Henry IV.'s constant anxieties to 
show hill1self well-disposed towards his old friends, and to do 
for them all he could do without compromising the public 
peace in France, or abdicating in his own person the auth
rity 
he needed to 111aintain order and peace. Some of the edicts 
published by his predecessors during the intervals of civil 
war, notably the edict of Poitiers issued by Henry III., had 
granted the Protestants free exercise of their worship in the 
castles of the Calvinistic lords who had jurisdiction, to the 
nun1ber of thirty-five hundred, and in the faubourgs of one 
town or borough of each bailiwick of the realm, except the 
bailiwick of Paris. Further, the holding vi properties and 
heritages, union by marriage with Catholics, and the admis- 
sion of Protestants to the elnplo)"lnents, offices, and dignities 
of the realm, were recognized by this edict. These rights, 
in black and white, had often been violated by the different 
authorities, or suspended during the wars; Henry IV. main- 
tained then1 or put tllCl11 in force again, and supported the 
application of them or decreed the extensiop of them. It 
was calculated that there were in France eight hundred towns 
and three hundred bailiwicks or seneschalties; the treaties 
concluded with the League had expressly prohibited the exer- 
cise of Protestant worship in forty towns and seventeen 
bailiwicks; Henry IV. tolerated it everywhere else. The 
prohibition was strict as regarded Paris and ten leagues 
round; but, as early as 1594, three months after his entry 
into Paris, Henry aided the Reformers in the unostentatious 
celebration of their own forn1 in the Faubourg St. Germain ;. 
and he authorized the use of it at court for religious cere- 
monies, especially for n:.arriages. Three successive edicts, two 
issued at Mantes in 159 I and 1593, and the third at St. Ger- 
Inain in 1597, confirmed and developed these signs of pro- 
gress in the path of religious liberty. The Parliaments had 
in general refused to enregister these decrees - a fact which 
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gave them an incomplete and provisional character; but 
equitable and persistent measures on the king's part pre- 
vailed upon the Parliament of Paris to enregister the edict of 
St. Gennain; and the Parliament of Dijon and nearly all the 
other Parlialnents of the kingdom followed this example. 
One of the principal provisions of this last edict declared 
Protestants competent to fill all the offices and dignities of 
the kingdom. It had many times been inserted in preceding 
edicts, but always rejected by the Par1iaments or formally 
revoked. Henry IV. brought it into force and credit by put- 
ting it extensively in practice, without entering upon discus- 
sion of it and without adding any comment upon it. In 1590 
he had given Palleseuil the government of N euchâtel in 
N ornlandy; he had introduced Hurault Dufay, Du Plessis- 
Mornay, and Rosny into the council of state; in 1594 he had 
appointed the last a member of the council of finance; 

:-:offray de Colignon, La Force, Lesdiguières, and Sancy were 
summoned to the most important functions; Turenne, in 
1594, was raised to the dignity of marshal of France; and 
in 1595 La Trémoille was made duke and peer. They were 
all Protestants. Their number and their rank put the lnatter 
beyond all dispute; it was a natural consequence of the 
social condition of France; it became an habitual practice 
with the government. 
Nevertheless the complaints and requirements of the mal- 
content Protestants continued, and becaIne day by day luore 
vehement; in 1596 and 1597 the assemblies of Saumur, 
Loudun, and Vendôme becmne their organs of expression; 
and messengers were sent with thelu to the can1p before La 
Fère, which Henry IV. was at that tin1e besieging. He de- 
,ferred his reply. Two of the principal Protestant leaders, 
the Dukes of Bouillon and La Trémoille, suddenly took ex- 
treme measures; they left the king and his army, carrying 
off their troops with them, one to Auvergne and the other to 
Poitou. The deputies froln the assen1bly of Loudun started 
back again at the same tÍ1ne, as if for the purpose of giving 
the word to arm in their provinces. Du Plessis-
Iornay and 
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his wife, the most zealous of the Protestants who were faith- 
ful at the same time to their cause and to the king, bear 
witness to this threatening crisis. "The deputies," says 
l\fadame du Mornay in her .lJfénzoires, "returned each to his 
own province, with the intention of taking the cure of their 
evils into their own hands, whence would infallibly have 
ensued trouble enough to complete the ruin of this state had 
not the king, by the lnanagement of M. du Plessis, been 
warned of this ilnminent danger, and by him persuaded to 
send off and treat in good earnest with the said assembly." 
"These gent
J, rebuffed at court," says Du Plessis-:\lorn::lY 
himself in a letter to the Duke of Bouillon, " have resolved 
to take the cure into their own hands; to that end they have 
been authorized, and by actions which do not seem to lead 
them directly thither they will find that they have passed the 
Rubicon right merrily." It was as it were a new and a Prot- 
estant League just coming to a head. 
Henry IV. was at that time engaged in the most in1por- 
tant negotiation of his reign. After a long and difficult siege 
he had just retaken An1iens. He thought it a favor
ble 
moment at which to tre:.lt for peace with Spain, and put an end 
to an onerous war which he had been for so long sustaining. 
He informed the Queen of England of his intention, "beg- 
ging her, if the position of her affairs did not pennit her to 
take part in the treaty he was Ineditating with Sp:1Ìn, to let 
him know clearly what he must do to preserve mnity and good 
understanding between the two crowns, for he would always 
prefer an ally like her to reconciled foes such as the Span- 
iards." He addressed the same notification to the Dutch 
government. Elizabeth on one hand and the states-general 
on the other tried to dissuade him from peace with Spain, 
and to get him actively re-engaged in the strife froin which 
they were not disposed to emerge. He persisted in his pur- 
pose whilst setting before them his reasons for it, and bind- 
ing himself to second faithfully their efforts by all pacific 
means. A congress was opened in Janu:1ry, 1598, at Vervins 
in Picardy, through the mediation of Pope Clement VIII., 
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anxious to become the pacificator of Catholic Europ
. The 
French plenipotentiaries, Pomponne de Bellièvre and Bruiart 
de Silleri, had instructions to obtain the restoration to the 
king of all towns and places taken by the Spaniards from 
France since the treaty of peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, and 
to have the Queen of England and the United Provinces, if 
they testified a desire for it, included in the treaty, or, at any 
rate, to secure for them a truce. After three months' con 4 
ferences the treaty of peace was concluded at Vervins on the 
2d of May, 1598, the principal condition being, that King 
Philip II. should restore to France the towns of Calais, 
Ardres, Doullens, Le Catelet, and Blavet; that he should re- 
enter upon possession of the countship of Charolais; and 
that, if either of the two sovereigns had any claÎ1ns to make 
against one of the ståtes their allies in this treaty," he 
should prosecute them only by way of law, before competent 
judges, and not by force, in any manner whatever." The 
Queen of England took no decisive resolution. \Vhen once 
the treaty was concluded, Henry IV., on signing it, said to 
the Duke of Epernon, "vVith this stroke of my pen I have 
just done more exploits than I should have done in a long 
while with the best swords in Iny kingdom." 
A month before the conclusion of the treaty of peace at 
Vervins with Philip II., Henry IV. had signed and published 
at Paris on the 13th of April, 1598, the edict of N antes, his 
treaty of peace with the Protestant Inalcontents. This treaty, 
drawn up in ninety-two open and fifty-six secret articles, was 
a code of old and new laws regulating the civil and religious 
position of Protestants in France, the conditions and guaran- 
tees of their worship, their liberties, and their special obliga- 
tions in their relations whether with the crown or with their 
Catholic fellow-countrYlnen. By this code Henry IV. added 
a great deal to the rights of the Protestants and to the duties 
of the state towards them. Their worship was authorized 
not only in the castles of the lords high-justiciary, ,,,,ho nUln- 
bered thirty-five hundred, but also in the castles of simple 
noblemen who enjoyed no high-justiciary rights, provided 
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that the number of those present did not exceed thirty. Two 
towns or two boroughs, instead of one, had the same religious 
rights in each bailiwick or seneschalty of the kingdom. The 
state was charged with the duty of providing for the salaries 
of the Protestant ministers and rectors in their colleges or 
schools, and an annual sum of one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand livres of those times (four hundred and ninety-five 
thousand francs of the present day) was allowed for that pur- 
pose. Donations and legacies to be so applied were author- 
ized. The children of Protestants were admitted into the 
universities, colleges, schools, and hospitals, without distinc- 
tion between them and Catholics. There was great difficulty 
in securing for them, in all the Parliaments of the kingdon1, 
impartial justice; and a special chamber, called the edict- 
chamber, was instituted for the trial of all causes in which 
they were interested. Catholic judges could not sit in this 
chalnber unless with their consent and on their presentation. 
In the Parliaments of Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Grenoble, the 
edict-chamber was composed of two presidents, one a Catholic 
and the other a Reformer, and of twelve councillors, of whom 
six were Reformers. The Parliaments had hitherto refused 
to adlnit Reformers into their midst; in the end the Parlia- 
ment of Paris adlnitted six, one into the edict-chamber and 
five into the appeal-chamber (eJlquêtes). The edict of Nantes 
retained, at first for eight years and then for four more, in 
the hands of the Protestants the towns which war or treaties 
had put in their possession, and which numbered, it is said, 
two hundred. The king was bound to bear the burden of 
keeping up their fortifications and paying their garrisons; 
and Henry IV. devoted to that object five hundred and forty 
thousand livres of those times, or about two million francs of 
our day. vVhen the edict thus regulating the position and 
rights of Protestants was published, it was no longer on their 
part, but on that of the Catholics, that lively protests were 
raised. 11any Catholics violently opposed the execution pf 
the new law; they got. up processions at Tours to excite the 
populace against the edict, and at Le Mans to induce the 
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Parliament of Normandy to reject it. The Parliament of 
Paris put in the way of its registration retardations which 
seelned to forebode a refusal. Henry summoned to the 
Louvre deputies from all the chambers. "vVhat I have 
done," he said to them, "is for the good of peace. I have 
made it abroad; I wish to make it at home. Necessity 
forced me to this decree. They who would prevent it from 
passing would have war. You see me in my closet. I speak 
to you, not in royal robe, or with sword and cape, as my pre- 
decessors did, nor as a prince receiving an embassy, but as a 
father of a family in his doublet conversing falniliarly with 
his children. It is said that I mn minded to favor thenl of the 
religion; there is a mind to entertain some mistrust of Ine. 
. . . I know that cabals have been got up in the Parliament, 
th3.t seditious preachers have been set on. . . . The preach- 
ers utter words by way of doctrine for to build up rather than 
pull down sedition. That is the road fonnerly taken to the 
Inaking of barricades, and to proceeding by degrees to the 
parricide of the late king. I will cut the roots of all these 
factions; I will make short work of those who foment theIne 
I have scaled the walls of cities; you may be sure I shall 
scale barricades. You must consider that what I aln doing 
is for a good purpose, and let my past behavior go bail for 
it." 
Parliaments and Protestants, all saw that they had to do 
not only with a strong-willed king, but with a judicious and 
clear-sighted man, a true French patriot, who was sincerely 
concerned for the public interest, and who had won his spurs 
in the art of governing parties by making for each its own 
place in the state. It was scarcely five years ago that the 
king who was now publishing the edict of Nantes had be- 
cmne a Catholic; the Parlialnents enregistercd the decree. 
The Protestant malcontents resigned themselves to the neces- 
sity of being content with it. vVhatever their imperfections 
and the objections that might be raised to them, the peace of 
Vervins and the edict of N antes were, amidst the obstacles 
and perils encountered at every step by the government of 
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Henry IV., the two lnost timely and most beneficial açts in 
the world for France. 
Four months after the conclusion of the treaty of Ver, 
vins, on the 13th of September, 1598, Philip II. died at the 
Escurial, "prison, cloister, and tomb all in one," as M. Ros- 
seeuw St. Hilaire very well relnarks [Histoire d' Esþagne, t. 
x. PP.335-363J, situated eight leagues fron1 l\ladrid. Philip 
was so ill, and so cruelly racked by gout and fever, that it 
uas doubted whether he could be relnoved thither; "but a 
collection of relics, amassed by his orders in Gennany, had 
just arrived at the Escurial, and the festival of consecration 
was to take place within a few days. 'I desire that I be 
horne alive thither where my tOlnb already is,' said Philip." 
He was laid in a litter borne by men who walked at a snail's 
pace, in order to avoid all shaking. Forced to halt every 
instant, he took six days to do the eight leagues which sepa- 
rated him from his last resting-place. There he died in atro- 
cious agonies, and after a very painful operation, endured 
with unalterable courage and calmness; he had ordered to 
he placed in front of his bed the bier in which his body was 
to lie, and the crucifix which his father, Charles V., at his 
death in the monastery of Yuste, had held in his hand. Dur- 
ing a reign of forty-two years Philip II. was, systelnatically 
and at any price, on the score of what he regarded as the 
divine right of the Catholic church and of his own kingship, 
the patron of absolute power in Europe. Earnest and sin- 
cere in his faith, licentious without open scandal in his pri- 
vate life, unscrupulous and pitiless in the service of th\
 reli- 
gious and political cause he had embraced, he was capable 
of any lie, one might almost say of any crime, without having 
his conscience troubled by it. A wicked Ulan and a frightfui 
exalnple of what a naturally cold and hard spirit Iuay beCOlTIe 
when it is a prey to all the temptations of despotis111 and to 
t \VO sole passions, egotism and fanaticism. 
After the death of Philip II. and during the first years 
of the reign of his son Philip 111., w
r continued hetween 
Spain on one side, and England, the United Provinces, and 
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the German Protestants on the other, þut languidly and with- 
out any results to signify. Henry IV. held aloof from the 
strife, all the while pennitting his Huguenot subjects to take 
part in it freely and at their own risks. On the 3d of April, 
1603, a second great royal personage, Queen Elizabeth, dis- 
appeared ffOUl the scene. She had been, as regards the 
Protestantis111 of Europe, what Philip II. had been, as rc- 
gards Catholicism, a powerful and able patron: but, what 
Philip II. did from fanatical conviction, Elizabeth did from 
patriotic feeling; she had sInall faith in Calvinistic doctrines, 
and no liking for Puritanic sects; the Catholic church, the 
power of the pope excepted, was nlore to her mind than the 
Anglican church, and her private preferences differed greatly 
fronl her public practices. Besides, she con1bined with the 
exigencies of a king's position the instincts of a woman; she 
had the vanities rather than the weaknesses of one: she 
would fain have inspired and responded to the passions natu- 
ral to one; but policy always had the dOlninion over her sen- 
timents without extinguishing theIn, and the proud sovereign 
sent to the block the overweening and almost rebel subject 
whom she afterwards grievously regretted. These inconsis- 
tent resolutions and emotions caused Elizabeth's life to be 
one of agitation, though without warnlth, and devoid of seren- 
itY;1s of sweetness. And so, when she grew old, she was 
disgusted with it and weary of it; she took no pleasure any 
1110re in thing or person; she could no longer bear herself, 
either in her court or in her bed or elsewhere; she decked 
herself out to lie stretched upon cushions and there relnain 
1110tionless, casting about her vague glances which seenled to 
seek after that for which she did not ask. She ended by 
repelling her physicians and even refusing nourishInent. 
\Vhen her n1inisters saw her thus, ahnost insensible and 
dying, they were enlboldened to remind her of what she had 
said to them one day at \Vhite-Hall, U I\Iy throne must be a 
king's throne." At this rel11inder she seelned to rouse her- 
self, and repeated the sanle words, 
dding, " I will not have a 
rascal (vaurÙll) to succeed nle." Sir Robert Cecil asked her 
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what she meant by that expression. "I tell you that I must 
have a king to succeed me; who can that be but my cousin of 
Scotland?" After having indicated the King of Scotland, 
J ames Stuart, son of the fair rival whom she had sent to the 
block, Elizabeth relnained speechless. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury commenced praying, breaking off at intervals; 
twice the queen signed to him to go on. Her advisers 
returned in the evening, and begged her to indicate to theln 
by signs if she were still of the same mind; she raised her 
arms and crossed them above her head. Then she seelned 
to fall into a clxeaIny state. At three o'clock, during the 
night, she quietly passed away. Some few hours afterwards, 
her counsellors in assembly resolved to proclain1 J alnes Stu- 
art, King of Scotland, King of England, as the nearest of 
kin to the late queen, and indicated by her on her death-bed. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century Henry IV. 
was the only one remaining of the three great sovereigns who, 
during the sixteenth, had disputed, as regarded religion and 
politics, the preponderance in Europe. He had succeeded in 
all his kingly enterprises; he had becolne a Catholic in 
France without ceasing to be the prop of the Protestants in 
Europe; he had made peace with Spain without eInbroiling 
hhnself with England, Holland, and Lutheran Germany. I-Ie 
had shot up, as regarded ability and influence, in the eyes of 
all Europe. It was just then that he gave the strongest proof 
of his great judgment and political sagacity; he was not 
intoxicated with success; he did not abuse his power; he 
did not aspire to distant conquests or brilliant achievements; 
he concerned hin1self chiefly with the establishrrlent of public 
order in his kingdoln and with his people's prosperity. I-lis 
well-known saying, "I want all my peasantry to have a fowl 
in the pot every Sunday," was a desire worthy of Louis XII. 
Henry IV. had a sympathetic nature; his grandeur did not 
lead him to forget the nameless n1ultitudes whose fate de- 
pended upon his government. He had, besides, the rich, pro- 
ductive, varied, inquiring mind of one who took an interest 
not only in the welfare of the French peasantry, but in the 
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progress of the whole French community, progress agricul- 
tural, industrial, c01111nercial, scientific, and literary. The 
conversation of an independent thinker like IVrontaigne had, 
at the least, as much attraction for him as that of his com- 
rades in arms. Long before I-Ienry IV. was King of France, 
on the 19th of December, 1584, l\lontaigne wrote, "The I<'ing 
of Navarre came to see me at Montaigne where he had never 
been before, and was there two days, attended by my people 
without any of his own officers; he permitted neither tasting 
(essai) nor state banquet (collvert), and slept in my bed." On 
the 24th of October, 1587, after winning the battle of Cou- 
tras, Henry stopped to dine at l\fontaigne's house, though its 
possessor had remained faithful to Henry 111., whose troops 
had just lost the battle; and on the 18th of January, 1590, 
when the King of Navarre, now become King of France, b(:!- 
sieged and took the town of Lisieux, Montaigne wrote to 
him, "All the time through, sir, I have observed in you this 
same fortune that is now yours; and you may ren1elnber that 
even when I had to n1ake confession thereof to 111Y parish- 
priest I did not omit to regard your successes with a kindly 
eye. Now, with more reason and freedom, I hug them to nlY 
heart. Yonder they do you service by effects; but they do 
you no less service here by reputation. The report goes as 
far as the shot. \Ve could not derive from the justice of 
your cause arguments so powerful in sustaining or reduc- 
ing your subjects as we do froln the news of the prosperity 
of your enterprises." 
Abroad the policy of Henry IV. was as judicious and far- 
sighted as it was just and sympathetic at home. There has 
been much writing and dissertation about what has been 
called his grand desl:
Jl. This name has been given to a pI: 11 
for the religious and political organi7ation of CbristendolT! 
consisting in the division of Europe mnongst three religion c 
the Catholic, the Calvinistic, and the Lutheran. and into fif- 
teen states, great or small, lnonarchical or republican. Wilh 
e q ual ricrhts alone recocrnized as 11lelnbers of the Christian 
b , 0 
confederation, regulating in concert their common affairs, 
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and plcifically making up their differences, whilst aII the 
while preserving their national existence. This plan i
 
lengthily and approvingly set forth, several times over, in the 
(Eco1lomies royales, which Sully's secretaries wrote at his sug- 
gestion, and probable sometinles at his dictation. Henry IV. 
was a prince as expansive in ideas as he was inventive, who 
was a n1aster of the art of pleasing, and hin1self took great 
pleasure in the freedom and unconstraint of conversation. 
No doubt the notions of the gra/ld design often caIne into his 
he
d, and he often talked about them to Sully, his confidant 
in what he thought as well as in what he did. Sully, for his 
part was a l11ethodical spirit, a regular downright putter in 
practice, evidently struck and charnled by the richness and 
grandeur of the prospects placed before his eyes by his king, 
and feeling ple:tsure in shedding light upon them whilst giv- 
ing them a n10re positive and more complete shape than be- 
longed to their first and original appearance. And thus Caine 
down to us the grand design, which, so far as Henry IV. was 
concerned, was never a definite project. His true external 
policy was l11uch more real and pr
ctical. He had seen and 
experienced the evils of religious hatred and persecution. 
He had been a great sufferer from the suprelnacy of the 
house of Austria in Europe, and he had for a long while op- 
posed it. vVhen he became the most puissant and nlost 
regarded of European kings, he set his heart very strongly on 
two things - toleration for the three religions which had suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in Europe and showing 
thell1selves capable of contending one against another, ano 
the abasement of the house of Austria, which, even after the 
death of Charles V. and of Philip 11., remained the real and 
the formidable rival of France. The external policy of 
Henry IV., from the treaty of Vervins to his death, was reli- 
gious peace in Europe and the alliance of Catholic France 
with Protestant England and Germany against Spain and 
Austria. He showed constant respect and deference towards 
the papacy, a power highly regarded in both the rival caInps, 
though Il1uch fallen from the subst:ll1tial inlportance it had 
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possessèd in Europe during the middle ages. French policy 
striving against Spanish policy, such was the true and the 
only serious characteristic of the gra1ld desigll. 
Four men, very unequal in influence as well as merit, 
Sully, Villeroi, Du Plessis-:t\10rnay, and D' Aubigné, did 
Henry IV. effective service, by very different processes and 
. in yery different degrees, towards establishing and rendering 
successful this internal and external policy. Three were 
Protestants; Villeroi alone was a Catholic. Sully is beyond 
comparison with the other three. He is the only one whom 
Henry IV. called 1JZY friend; the only one who had partici- 
pated in all the life and all the government of I-Ienry IV., his 
evil 25 well as his exalted fortunes, his Inost painful elnbar- 
rassn1ents at hOIne as well as his greatest political acts; the 
only one whose nan1e has remained insep::uably connected 
with th3.t of a Inaster whon1 he served without servility as 
well as without any attelnpt to dOlnincer. There is no idea 
of entering here upon his personal history; we would only 
indicate his place in th
t of his king. :t\Iaxin1ilian de Bé- 
thune-Rosny, born in 1559, and six years younger than Henry 
of Navarre, was barely se\'enteen when in 1576 he attended 
Henry on his flight froln the court of France to go and re- 
cover in Navarre his independence of position and character. 
H..osny was content at first to serve hin1 as a volunteer, "in 
order," he said, "to learn the profession of arn1S fron1 its first 
rudiu1ents." He speedily did hin1self honor in several ac- 
tions. In 1580 the King of Navarre took him as chamberlain 
ând counsellor. On becon1Ïng King of France, Henry IV., 
in 1594, made hin1 secretary of state; in 1596, put hiIn on 
the council of finance: in 1597, appointed him grand sur- 
,.eyor of France, and, in 1599, superintendent-general of 
finance and master of the ordnance. In 1602 he was made 
1-Iarquis de Rosny and councillor of honor in the Parliament; 
then governor of the Bastille, superintendent of fortifications, 
and surveyor of Paris; in 1603, governor of Poitou. Lastly, 
in 1606, his estate of Sully-sur-Loire was raised to a duchy- 
peerage, and he was li,,'ing under this nalne, which has becOlne 
VOL.IV.-8 
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his historical name, when, in 16 I 0, the assassination of Henry 
IV. sent into retirement, for thirty-one years, the coníìdant of 
all his thoughts and the principal minister of a reign which, 
independently of the sums usefully expended for the service 
of the state and the advancement of public prosperity, had 
extinguished, according to the most trustworthy evidence, two 
hundred and thirty-five nlillions of debts, and which left in 
the coffers of the state, in ready money or in safe securities, 
forty-three million, one hundred and thirty-eight thousand, 
four hundred and ninety Iivres. 
Nicholas de N eufville, Lord of Villeroi, who was born in 
1543, and whose grandfather had been secretary of state under 
Francis 1., was, whilst Henry III. was still reigning, member 
of a small secret council at which all questions relating to 
Protestants were treated of. Though a strict Catholic, and 
convinced that the King of France ought to be openly in the 
ranks of the Catholics, and to govern with their support, he 
sometimes gave Henry III. some free-spoken and wise coun- 
sels. When he saw him spending his time with the brother- 
hoods of penitents whose head he had declared himself, "Sir," 
said he, "debts and obligations are considered according to 
dates, and therefore old debts ought to be paid before new 
ones. You were King of France before you were head of 
the brotherhoods; your conscience binds you to render to the 
kingship that which you owe it rather than to the fraternity 
that which you have prOlnised it. You can excuse yourself 
from one, but not from the other. You only wear the sack- 
cloth when you please, but you have the crown always on 
your head." When the wars of religion broke out, when the 
League took form and Henry de Guise had been assassinated 
at Blois, Villeroi, naturally a Leaguer and a moderate Leaguer, 
became the ilnlnediate adviser of the Duke of Mayenne. After 
Henry IlL's death, as soon as he heard that Henry IV. prom- 
ised to have himself instructed in the Catholic religion, he an- 
nounced his intention of recognizing him if he held to this 
engagement; and he held to his own, for he was during fi,?e 
years the intermediary between Henry IV. and Mayenne, inces-- 
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santly laboring to reconcile theIn, and to prevent the estates 
of the League froin giving the crown of France to a Spanish 
princess. Villeroi was a Leaguer of the patriotically French 
type. And so Henry IV., as soon as he was firm upon his 
throne, sununoned hin1 to his councils, and confided to hiln 
the direction of foreign affairs. The late Leaguer sat beside 
Sully, and exerted hilnself to give the prevalence, in Henry 
IV. 's external policy, to Catholic lnaxilns and alliances, whilst 
Sully, remaining firmly Protestant in the service of his king 
turned Catholic, continued to be in foreign Inatters the chaIn- 
pion of Protestant policy and alliances. There was thus seen, 
during the sixteenth century, in the French monarchy, a phe- 
1100nenOn which was to repeät itself during the eighteenth in 
the republic of the United States of America, when, in 1789, 
its president, \Vashington, sun1moned to his cabinet Han1Ìlton 
and Jefferson together, one the stanchest of the aristocratic 
federalists and the other the wann dE-fender of democratic 
principles and tendencies. \Vashington, in his lofty and cahn 
impartiality, considered that, to govern the nascent republic, 
he had need of both; and he found a way, in fact, to make 
both of service to him. IIenry IV. had perceived himself to 
be in an analogous position with France and Europe divided 
between Catholics and Protestants, whom he aspired to pa- 
cificate. He likewise succeeded. An incolnplete success, 
however, as generally happens when the point attained is an 
adjournment of knotty questions which war has yainly at- 
tempted to cut, and the course of ideas and events has not yet 
had tin1e to unravel. 
Henry IV. 111ade so great a case of Villeroi's co-operation 
and influence, that, without loving hin1 as he lo\-ed Sully, he 
upheld hin1 and kept him as secretary of state for foreign affairs 
to the end of his reign. He precisely defined his peculiar merit 
when he said, "Princes have servants of all values and all 
sorts; SOlne do their own business before that of their Inaster; 
others do their Inaster's and do not forget their own; but Villeroi 
belie\-es that his master's business is his own, and he bestows 
thereon the same zeal that another does in p
shing his own 
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suit or laboring at his own vine." Though short and frigidly 
written, the Jl,fémoires of Villeroi give, in f
ct, the idea of a 
man absorbed in his commission and regarding it as his own 
business as well as that of his king and country. 
Philip du Plessis-J\Iornay occupied a smaller place than 
Sully and Villeroi in the governlnent of Henry IV., but he 
held and deserves to keep a great one in the history of his 
times. He was the most en1Ìnent and also the most mode- 
rate of the men of profound piety and conviction of whol11 
the R.eformation had made a complete conquest, soul and 
body, and who placed their public fidelity to their religious 
creed above every other interest and every other affair in 
this world. He openly blanled and bitterly deplored Henry 
IV.'s conversion to Catholicism, but he did not ignore the 
weighty motives for it; his disapproval and his vexation did 
not make him forget the great qualities of his king or the 
services he was rendering France, or his own duty and his 
earlier feelings towards him. This unbending Protestant, 
who had contributed as much as anybody to put Henry IV. 
on the throne, who had been adlnitted further than anybody, 
except Sully, to his intÌ1nacy, who ever regretted that his king 
had abandoned his faith, who braved all perils and all dis- 
graces to keep and maintain his own, this Mornay, malcon- 
tent, saddened, all but banished frOln court, assailed by his 
friends' irritation and touched by their sufferings, never took 
part against the king whom be bbJned, and of whom he 
thought he had to cOlnplain, in any faction or any intrigue; on 
the contrary, he remained unshakably faithful to hiln, incessant- 
ly striving to maintain or re-establish in the Protestant church 
in France some little order and peace, and between the Protes- 
tants and Henry IV. some little mutual confidence and friend- 
liness. Mornay had made up his nlind to serve forever a king 
who had saved his country. He remained steadfast and active 
in his creed, but without falling beneath the yoke of any narrow- 
minded idea, preserving his patriotic good sense 
n the n1Ìdst 
of his fervent piety, and bearing with sorrowful constancy his 
friends' bursts of anger and his king's exhibitions of ingratitude. 
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Between 1597 and 1605 three incidents supervened 'which 
put to the proof Henry IV.'s feelings towards his old 
nd 
faithful servant. In October, 1597, Mornay, still goyernor of 
SaUlTIUr, had gone to Angers to concert plans with 1Iarshal 
de Brissac for an expedition which, by order of the king, they 
were to make into Brittany against the Duke of J\lercæur, not 
yet reduced to submission. As he was passing along the 
street with only three or four of his men, he was unexpectedly 
attacked by one Sieur de Saint-Phal, who, after calling upon 
hilTI to give some explanation as to a disagreement that had 
taken place between them five months before, brutally struck 
him a blow on the head with a stick, knocked him down, im- 
mediately mounted a horse that was held all ready on the 
spot, and fled in haste, leaving Mornay in the hands of ten or 
a dozen accomplices, who dealt him several sword-thrusts a
 
he was rising to defend himself, and who, in their turn, fled. 
Some passers-by hurried up; 110rnay's wounds were founG 
to be slight; but the affair, which nobody hesitated to call 
murder, made a great noise; there was general indignation; 
the king was at once informed of it; and whilst the question 
was being discussed at Saumur whether 1\Iornay ought to seek 
reparation by way of arms or by that of law, Henry IV. wrote 
to hiln in his own hand on the 8th of N oven1ber, 1597 :- 
"1\1. du Plessis: I am extremely displeased at the outrage 
you have lnet with, wherein I participate both as king and as 
your friend. As the former I will do you justice and lnyself 
too. If I bore only the second title, you have none whose 
sword would be more ready to leap from its scabbard than 
mine, or who would put his life at your service n10re cheer- 
fully than 1. T
ke this for granted, that, in effect, I will 
render you the of-fices of king, master, and friend. And on 
this truthful assurance, I conclude, praying God to have you 
in His holy keeping." 
Saint-Phal remained for a long while concealed in the 
very district, aInongst his relatives; but on the 12th of 
January, 1599, he was arrested and put in the Bastille; 
and, according to the desire of Mornay hin1self, the king de. 
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cided that he should be brought before hiIll, unarmed, should 
pl
ce one knee on the ground, should ask his pardon, and 
then, assulning his anns, should accordingly receive that 
pardon, first of all fronl l\lornay, WhOlll the king had not per- 
mitted to exact in another way the reparation due to him, 
and afterwards from the mouth of the king hill1self, together 
with a s(}vere admonition to take heed to hÏ1nself for the 
future. The affair having thus tenninated, there was no 
nlore heard of Saint-Phal, and i\Iorn3.Y returned to Sautnur 
with a striking Inark of the king's sYlnp1.thy, who, in his own 
words, had felt pleasure " in avenging hinl as king and as 
friend." 
The second incident was of more political consequence, 
and neither the king nor Mornay conducted themselves with 
sufficient discretion and dignity. In July, 1598, Mornay pub- 
lished a treatise Oil the illstitution of the eltcharist ill the Chris- 
tian church, how and by what degrees the mass was introduced 
in its þlace. It was not only an attack upon the fundalnental 
dogma and cult of the Catholic church; the pope was ex- 
pressly styled A1ltichrist in it. Clen1ent VIII. wrote several 
times about it to Henry IV., cOlnplaining that a 111an of such 
high standing in the government and in the king-'s regard 
should treat so insultingly a sovereign in alliance with the 
king, and head of the church to which the king belonged. 
The pope's complaint came opportunely. I-Ienry IV. was at 
this time desirous of obtaining fronl the court of ROlne an- 
nulment of his marriage with l\1arguerite de Valois, that he 
might be enabled to contract another; he did not as yet say 
with whom. 1fornay's book w
s vigorously attacked, not 
only in point of doctrine, but in point of fact; he was charged 
"\vith having built his foundation upon a large number of mis- 
quotations; and the Bishop of Evreux, M. du Perron, a great 
friend of the king's, whom he had always supported and 
served, said that he was prepared to point out as such nearly 
five hundred. The dispute grew warm between the two the- 
oiogians; 
10rnay delnanded leave to prove the falsehood of 
the accusation; the bishop accepted the chalJenge. For all 
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his defence of his book and his erudition, 
10rnay did not 
show any great hurry to enter upon the contest; and, on the 
other hand, the bishop reduced the number of the quotations 
against which he objected. The sum total of the quotations 
found fault with was fixed at sixty. A conference was SUln- 
moned to look into them, and six commissioners, three Cath- 
olic and three Protestant, were appointed to give judginent; 
De Thou and Pithou amongst the former, Dufresne la Canaye 
and Casaubon amongst the latter. Erudition was worthily 
represented there, and there was every probability of justice. 
The conference met on the 4th of l\lay, 1600, at Fontaine- 
bleau, in presence of the king and many great lords, magis- 
trates, ecclesiastics, and distinguished spectators. 1\Iornay 
began by owning that "out of four thousand quotations made 
by him it was unlikely th
t SOine would not be found wherein 
he might have erred, as he was human, but he was quite sure 
that it was never in bad faith." He then said that, being 
pressed for tilne, he had not yet been able to collate more 
than nineteen out of the sixty quotations specially attacked. 
Of these nineteen nine only were examined at this first con- 
ference, and nearly all were found to be incorrect. N ext day, 
IVfornay was taken" with a violent seizure and repeated attacks 
of von1iting, which M. de la Rivière, the king's prelnier physi- 
cian, caIne and deposed to." The conference was broken 
off, and not resumed afterwards. The king congratulated 
hiinself beyond measure at the result, and even on the part 
which he had taken. "Tell the truth," said he to the Bishop 
of Evreux, "the good right had good need of aid;" and he 
wrote on the 6th of May to the Duke of Epemon, "The 
diocese of Evreux has beaten that of Saumure The bearer 
was present, and will tell you that I did wonders. Assuredly 
it is one of the greatest hits for the church of God that have 
been made for some time." He evidently had it very much 
at heart that the pope should be well informed of what had 
taken place, and feel obliged to him for it. " Have n't you 
wits to see that the king, in order to gr2.tify the pope, h:ls 
been pleased to sacrifice my father's honor at his feet? " said 
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young Philip de I\'lornay to SOine courtiers who were speak.. 
ing to him about this sad affair. This language was reported 
to the king, who showed hin1self much hurt by it. " I-Ie is a 
young man beside himself with grief," they said, "and it is 
his own father's case." " Young he is not," replied the king; 
"he is forty years old, twenty in age and twenty froin his 
father's teaching." The king's own circle and his most dis- 
tinguished servants gladly joined in his self-congratulation. 
"Well," he said to Suny, "what think you of your pope?" 
"I think, sir," answered Sully, "that he is more pope than 
you suppose; cannot you see that he gives a red hat to 1\1. 
d'Evreux? Really, I never saw a man so dumbfounded, or 
one who defended hilnself so ill. If our religion had no 
better foundation than his cross\vise legs and anns (!\-lornay 
habitually kept them so), I would .abandon it rather to-day 
than to-morrow." [æcollc11lies royales, t. iii. p. 346.J 
Sully desired nothing better than to find Mornay at fault, 
and to see the king fully convinced of it. Jealousy is nowhere 
more wide-awake and more ilnplacable than at courts. Ho\v- 
ever, amongst the grandees present at the conference of 
Fontainebleau there were some who did not share the general 
impression. " I saw there," said the Duke of l\1:ayenne as he 
went away from it, "only a vef1j old and very faithful servant 
very badly paid for so many services;" and, in spite of the 
king's letter, the Duke of Epernon sent word to 1\10rnay th2
t 
he still took him for a gentIen1an of honor, and still remained 
his friend. Henry IV. himself, with his delicate and ready 
tact, was not slow to perceive that he had gone too far and 
had behaved badly. Being inforn1ed that 1\10rnay was in 
deep suffering, he sent to hin1 ßI. de Loménie, his cabinct- 
secretary, to fully assure him that the king would ever be his 
good master and friend. " As for Inaster," said Mornay, "I 
am only too sensible of it; as for friend, he belongs not to 
me: I have known men to make attempts upon the king's 
life, honor, and state, nay, upon his very bed; against them, 
the whole of them, he never displayed so much severity as 
a
1.bst me alone, who. h:1.ye done him ser.vir.e. 
Ü1. my lif.e." 
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And he set out on his way back to Saulnur yáthout seeing the 
king again. 
He returned thither with all he had dearest in the world, 
his wife, Charlotte Arbaleste de la Borde, his worthy partner 
in all his trials - trials of prosperity as well as adversity. 
She has full right to a few lines in this History, for it was she 
who preserved to us, in her Mémoires, the picture, so salutary 
to contemplate, of the life and character of l\1:ornay, in the 
midst of his friends' outbursts of passion and his adYersarics
 
brutal exhibitions of hatred. As intelligent as she was de- 
voted, she gave him aid in his theological studies and labors 
as well as in the confronting of public events. " During this 
expedition to Fontainebleau, I had remained," she says, "at 
Paris, in extreme apprehension, recently recovered froln a 
severe illness, harassed by the deadlock in our d0111estic af- 
fairs. And, as for all that, I felt it not in comparison with 
the inevitable 111ishap of this expedition. I had found for 1\I. 
du Plessis all the books of which he Inight possibly have 
need, hunted up, with great diligence considering the ShOTt 
tilne, in the libraries of all our friends, and I got them into 
his hands, but sOlnewhat late in the day, because it was too 
late in the day when he gave 111e the cornmissiol1." The pri- 
vate correspondence of these two noble persons is a fine 
exan1ple of conjugal and Christian union, virtue, and affection. 
In 1605, their only son, Philip de l\fornay, a very distinguished 
young man, then twenty-six years of age, obtained Henry 
IV.'s authority to go and serve in the army of the Prince of 
Orange, Mau11ice of Nassau, at deadly war with Spain. ]-ì.:- 
was killed in it on the 23d of October, at the assault upon the 
town of Gueldres. On receiving news of his death, " I hayc 
now no son," said his father; "therefore I have now no wife." 
His sorrowful prediction was no delusion; six months after 
her son's death IvIadan1e de Mornay succulnbed, unable any 
longer to bear the burden she was supporting without a mur- 
mur. Her ,iJ1"énlOires concludes with this expression: "It is 
but reasonable that this my book should end with hiln, as it 
was only undertaken to describe to him our p'i1grimage in this 
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life. And, since it hath pleased God, he hath sooner gone 
through, and more easily ended his own. Wherefore, indeed, 
if I feared not to cause affliction to 1\1. du Plessis, who, 
the lllore mine grows upon me, lllakes me the more clearly 
perceive his affection, it would vex me extremely to survive 
hilll. " 
On learning by letter from Prince Maurice that the young 
man was dead, Henry IV. said, with emotion, to those pres- 
ent, "I have lost the fairest hope of a gentleman in my 
kingdom. I am grieved for the father. I must send and 
cOlnfort hiIn. No father but he could have such a loss." 
"He despatched on the instant," says 1\1adame de Mornay 
herself, "Sieur Bruneau, one of his secretaries, with very 
gracious letters to c0111fort us: with orders, nevertheless, not 
to present himself unless he were sure that we already knew 
of it otherwise, not wishing to be the first to tell us such sad 
news." [Afémoires, t. ii. p. I07.J This touching evidence of 
a king's sympathy for a father's grief effaced, no doubt, to 
some extent in l\10may's mind his rellliniscences of the con- 
ference at Fontainebleau; one thing is quite certain, that he 
continued to render Henry IV., in the synods and political 
assen1blies of the Protestants, his usual good offices for the 
m2intenance or re-establishment of peace and good under- 
standing between the Catholic king and his malcontent former 
friepds. 
A third Protestant, Theodore Agrippa d' Aubigné, grand- 
father of Madame de Maintenon, has been reckoned here 
amongst not the councillors, certainly, but the familiar and 
still celebrated servants of Henry IV. He held no great 
post, and had no great influence with the king; he was, on 
every occasion, a valiant soldier, a zealous Protestant, an in- 
defatigable lover and seeker of adventure, sometimes an inde- 
pendent thinker, frequently an eloquent and bold speaker, 
always a very sprightly companion. Henry IV. at one 
tilne employed hiln, at another held :lIoof from him, or forgot 
him, or considered hÍ111 a ll1ischief-Inaker, a faction-monger 
who lllust be put in the Bastille, 
nd against whom, if it 
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6eemed good, there would be enough to put him on his trial. 
l\-1adame de Châtillon, who took an interest in Ð' Aubigné, 
yvarned hin1 of the danger, and urged hiln to depart that yery 
evening. " I will think 
 bout it, Inadame," said he; "I will 
inlplore God's assistance, and I will see what I h
ye to do." 
. . . "The inspiration that came to me," says he, "was to 
go next morning very early to see his 1Ia jesty, and, after 
having briefly set before him my past services, to ask hinl for 
a pension, which up to that time I had not felt inclined to do. 
The king, surprised, and at the sanle time well pleased to 
observe a sOlnething mercenary behind all my proud spirit, 
embraced me, and granted on the spot what I asked of him." 
The next day Ð' Aubigné went to the Arsenal; Sully invited 
him to dinner, and took him to see the Bastille, assuring hitn 
that there was no longer any danger for him, but only since 
the last twenty-four hours. [La France Protestante, by Ml\1. 
Haag, t. i. p. 17 0 .] If Ð' Aubigné had not been a writer, he 
would be completely forgotten by this time, like so many 
other intriguing and turbulent adventurers, who make a great 
deal of fuss thelnselves, and try to bring everything about them 
into a fuss as long as they live, and who die without leaving 
any trace of their career. But Ð' Aubigné wrote a great deal 
both in prose and in verse; he wrote the Histoire universelle 
of his times, personal Mémoires, tales, tragedies, and theo- 
logical and satirical essays; and he wrote with sagaciou
. 
penetrating, unpremeditated wit, rare vigor, and original and 

hTIost profound talent for discerning and depicting situations 
2nd characters. It is the writer which has caused the man to 
live, and has assigned him a place in French literature even 
IHore than in French history. \Ve purpose to quote two frag- 
11lents of his, which will make us properly understand and 
appreciate both the writer and the In3.n. During the civil 
war, in the reign of Henry III., Ð' Aubigné h
d made himself 
master of the Island of Oleron, had fortified it, and consid- 
ered hilnself insufficiently rewarded by the King of Navarre, 
to whom he had meant to render, and had, in fact, rendered ser- 
vice. After the battle of Coutras, in ! 5 8 7, he was sleeping 
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with a comrade named Jacques de Caumont la Force, in the 
wardrobe of the chamber in which the King of :Navarre slept. 
"La Force," said D' Aubigné to his bed-fellow, "our master 
is a regular miser, and the most ungrateful mortd on the 
face of the earth." "What dost say, D' Aubigné ? " asked 
La Force, half asleep. "He says," repeated the King of 
Navarre, who had heard all, "that I am a regular miser, and 
the most ungrateful mortal on the face of the earth." D' Au- 
bigné, somewhat disconcerted, was mum. " But," he adds, 
"when daylight appeared, this prince, who liked neither re- 
warding nor punishing, did not for all that look any Inore 
black at me, or give me a quarter-crown more." Thirty 
years later, in 1617, after the coll
psc of the League and 
after the reign of Henry IV., D'Aubigné, wishing to describe 
the two leaders of the two great parties, sums them up in 
these terms: "The Duke of Mayenne had such probity as 
is human, a good nature and a liberality which made him 
most pleasant to those about him; his was a judicious mind, 
which made good use of experience, took the measure of 
everything by the card; a courage rather steady than dash- 
Ing; take him for all in all, he might be called an excellent cap- 
tain. King Henry IV. had all this, save the liberálity; but 
to make up for that iteln, his rank caused expectations as to the 
future to blossom, which made the hardships of the present 
go down. He had, aJTIongst his points of superiority to the 
Duke of Mayenne, a marvellous gift of promptitude and 
vivacity, and far beyond the average. We have seen him, a 
thousand times in his life, make pat replies without hearing 
the purport of a request, and forestall questions without C0I11- 
mitting himself. The Duke of Mayenne was incomn10ded 
by his great bodily bulk, which could not support the burden 
either of arms or of fatigue duty. The other, having worked 
all his men to a stand-still, would send for hounds and horses 
for to begin a hunt; and when his horses could go no farther, 
he would run down the game afoot. The former communi- 
cated his heaviness and his maladies to his army, undertak- 
ing no enterprise that he could not support in person; the 
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other communicated his own liveliness to those about hill1, 
and his captains imitated him fronl complaisance and from 
emulation." 
These politici2ns, these Christians, these warriors had, in 
1600, a grave question to solve for Henry IV., and grave 
counsel to give him. He was anxious to separate froln his 
\vife, Marguerite de Valois, who had, in fact, been separated 
from him for the last fifteen years, was leading a very irregu- 
lar life, and had not brought him any children. But, in order 
to obtain from the pope annulment of the marriage, it was 
first necessary that Marguerite should consent to it, and at no 
price would she consent so long as the king's favorite contin- 
ued to be Gabrielle d'Estrées, whom she detested, and by 
whom Henry already had several children. The question 
arose in 1598, in connection with a son lately born to Gabri- 
elle, who was constantly spreading reports that she would be 
the king's wife. To give cons
.stency to this report she took 
it into her head to have her son presented at baptism as a 
child of France, and an order was brought to Sully" to pay 
what was right to the heralds, trumpeters; and hautbois play- 
ers who had performed at the baptism of Alexander, Monsieur, 
child of France." After looking at the order, Sully detainee! 
it, and had another made out which made no mention of 
Alexander. The men con1plained, saying, "Sir, the sum we 
ought to have for our attendance at the baptisIll of children 
of France has for a long while been fixed." " Away, a.way!" 
said Sully, in a rage. " I '11 do nothing of the sort; there are 
no children of France." And he told the king about it, who 
said, "There's malice in that, but I will certainly stop it; 
tear up that order." And turning to SOlne of his courtiers, 
" See the tricks that people play, and the traps they lay for 
those who serve me well and after my own heart. An order 
hath been sent to 1V!. de Rosny, with the design of offending 
me if he honored it, or of offending the Duchess of Beaufort 
if he repudiated it. I will see to it. Go to her, my friend," 
he said to Rosny; ., tell her what has taken place; satisfy her 
in so far as you can. If th3.t is not sufficient, I will speak like 
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the master, and not like the man." Sully went to the cloister 
of St. Germain, ,vhere the Duchess of Beé:ufort was lodged, 
and told her that he came by the king's cOlnmaud to inform 
her of what was going on. "I am aware of all," said Gabri- 
elle, "and do not care to know any more; I am not made as 
the king is, whom you persuade that black is white." "F" 0 
ho! madame," replied Sully, "since you take it in that \V
y, 
I kiss your hands, and shall 110t fail to do my duty for all your 
furies." He returned to the Louvre ând told the king. 
"Here, come with 111e," said Henry; "I will let you see that 
women have not possession of me, as certain malignant spirits 
spread about that they haye." He got into Sully's carriage, 
went with hiIn to the Duchess of Eeaufort's, and, taking her 
by the hand, said, "Now, 111 adame, let us go into your rOOln, 
and let nobody else enter except you, and Rosny, and me. 
I want to speak to you both, and teach you to be good friends 
together." Then, having shut the door quite close, and 
holding Gabrielle with one hand and Rosny with the other, 
he said, " Good God! madame, what is the meaning of this? 
So you would vex me for sheer wantonness of heart in order 
to try my patience? By God, I swear to you that, if you con- 
tinue these fashions of going on, you will find yourself very 
much out in your expectations. I see quite well that you 
have been put up to all this pleasantry in order to make me 
dismiss a servant whom I cannot do without, and who has 
always served n1e loyally for five and twenty years. By God, 
I will do nothing of the kind, and I declare to you that if I 
were reduced to such a necessity as to choose between losing 
one or the other, I could better do without ten mistresses like 
you than one servant like him." 
Gabrielle stormed, was disconsolate, wept, threw herself 
at the king's feet, and, "seeing him more strong-minded than 
had been supposed by those who had counselled her to this 
escapade, began to calm herself," says Sully, " and everything 
was set right again on every side." 
But Sully was not at the end of his embarrassments or of 
the sometirnes feeble 
nd sOluetilnes sturdy fancies of his 
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king. On the loth of April, 1599, Gabrielle d'Estrées died 
so suddenly that, according to the bias of the times, when, in 
the highest ranks, crilnes were so cOlnmon that they were 
always considered possible and almost probable, sbe was at 
first supposed to have been poisoned; but there seemed to 
be no likelihood of this. The consent of 1vlarguerite de 
Valois to the annulment of her marriage was obtained; and 
negotiations were opened at Rome by Arnold d'Ossat, who 
was made a cardinal, and by Brulart de Sillery, ambassador 
at! hoc. But a new difficulty supervened; not for the negoti- 
ators, who knew, or appeared to know, nothing about it, but 
for Sully. In three or four weeks after the death of Gabri- 
elle d'Estrées Henry IV. was paying court to a new favorite. 
One morning, at Fontainebleau, just as he was going out hunt- 
ing, he took Sully by the hand, led hiln into the first gallery. 
gave him a paper, and, turning the other way as if he were 
ashamed to see it read by Sully, "Read that," said he, "and 
then tell ll1e your opinion of it." Sully found that it was a 
prolnise of n1arriage given to 11dlle. I-Ienriette d'Entraigues, 
daughter of Francis de Balzac, Lord of Entraigues, and I\Iarie 
Touchet, favorite of Charles IX. Sully went up to the king, 
holding in his hand the paper folded up. "What do you 
think of it? " said the king. " Now, now, speak freely; your 
silence offends Ine far more than your Inost adverse expres.. 
sions could. I n1Ïsdoubt me ll1uch that you will not give nle 
your approval, if it were only for the hundred thousand 
crowns that I made you hand over with so ll1uch regret; I 
promise you not to be vexed at anything you can possibly 
say to me." " You mean it, sir, and you promise not to be 
angry with me, whatever I may say or do? " " Yes, yes; I 
promise all you desire, since for anything you say it will be 
all the sanle, neither more nor less." Thereupon, taking that 
written pronlise as if he would have given it back to the king, 
Sully, instead of that, tore it in two, saying, "There, sir, as 
you wish to know, is what I think about such a prOlnise." 
" Ha! morbleu, what are you at? Are you mad?" "It is 
true, sir; I am a madman and fool j and I wish I were so 
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much thereof as to be the only one in France." "Very welI, 
very well; I under
tand you," said the king, "and \vill say 
DO more, in order to keep n1Y word to you; but give lne back 
that paper." "Sir," replied Sully, "I have no doubt your 
?vla jesty is aware that you are destroying all the preparatives 
for your dismarriage, for, this promise once divulged, - and it 
is demanded of you for no other purpose, - never will the 
queen, your wife, do the things necessary to make your dis- 
nzarriage valid, nor indeed will the pope bestow upon it his 
Apostolic blessing; that I know of my own knowledge." 
The king made no answer, went out of the gallery, en- 
tered his closet, asked for pen él nd ink, ren1ained there a 
quarter of an hour, wrote out a second paper like that which 
had just been torn up, n10unted his horse without saying a 
word to Sully whom he met, went hunting, and, during the 
day, deposited the new promise oÍ lnarriage with lIenriette 
d'Entraigues, who kept it or had it kept in perfect secrecy 
till the 2d of July, the time at which her father, the Count of 
Entraigues, gave her up to the king in consideration of twenty 
thousand crowns cash. 
In the teeth of all these incidents, known or voluntarily 
ignored, the negotiations for the annulment of the l11arriage 
vf Henry IV. and Ivlarguerite de Valois were proceeded with 
at Rome by consent of the two parties. Clement VIII. had 
pronounced on the 17th of December, 1599, and transn1itted 
to Paris by Cardinal de J oyeuse the decree of annulment. 
On the 6th of January, 1600, Henry IV. gave his ambassador, 
Brulart de Sillery, powers to conclude at Florence his mar- 
riage with Mary de' Medici, daughter of Francis 1. de' 

'Iedici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and Joan, Archduchess of 
Austria and niece of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I. de' 
1\1edici, who had often rendered Henry IV. pecuniary services 
dearly paid for. As early as the year 1592 there had been 
s0111ething said about this project of alliance; it was resumed 
and carried out on the 5 th of October, 1600, at Florence with 
lavish 111agnificence. Mary embarked at Leghorn on the 
17 th with a fleet of seventeen galleys; that of which she was 
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aboard, the General, was all covered over with jewels, inside 
and out; she arrived at l\larseilles on the 3d of November, 
and at Lyons on the 2d of I)ecelnber, where she waited till 
the 9th for the king, who was detained by the war with Savoy. 
He entered her chamber in the lniddle of the night, booted 
and armed, and next day, in the cathedral-church of St. 
John, re-celebrated his lnarriage, lnore rich in \'feaIth than it 
was destined to be in happiness. 1\Iary de' l\1edici was 
beautiful in 1592, when she had first been talked about, and 
her portrait at that tilne had charmed the king; but in 1600 
she was twenty-seven, tall, fat, with round, staring eyes and a 
forbidding air, and ill dressed. She knew hardly a word of 
French; and Henriette d'Entraigues, whom the king had 
made IVlarquise de Verneuil, could not help exclaÍ1ning when 
she saw her, " So that is the fat bankeress from Florence!" 
Henry IV. see1l1cd to have attained in his public and in 
his domestic life the pinnacle of earthly fortune and alnbi- 
tion. He was, at one and the same tinIe, Catholic king and 
the head of the Protestant poHty in Europe, accepted by the 
Catholics as the best, the only possible, king for them in 
France. He was at peace with all Europe, except one petty 
prince, the Duke of Savoy, Charles En1manuel I., from whon1 
he delnanded back the marquisate of Saluzzo, or a terri- 
torial c0111pensation in France itself on the French side of 
the Alps. After a short caInpaign, and thanks to Rosny's 
ordnance, he obtained \vhat he desired, and by a treaty of 
January 17, 1601, he added to French territory La Bresse, 
Le Buger, the district of Gex, and the citadel of Bourg, 
which still held out after the capture of the town. He was 
rr.ore and Inore dear to France, to which he had restored 
peace at hOlne as well as abroad, and industrial, commercial, 
financial, Inonulnental, and scientific prosperity, until lately 
unknown. Sully covered the country with roads, bridges, 
canals, buildings, and works of public utility. TI-:e n10ment 
the king, after the annulment of his marriage with lVlarguerite 
de Valois, saw his new wife, l\1ary de' 1\ledici, at Lyons, she 
had disgusted hin1, and she disgusted him BlaH:: C\"CïY day by 
VOL. IV.--<) 
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her cantankerous and headstrong temper; but on the 27th 
of September, 1601, she brought him a son, who was to be 
Louis XIII. Henry used to go for distraction from his wife's 
temper to his favorite, Henriette d'Entraigues, who knew 
how to please him at the same time that she was haughty 
and exacting towards him. He set less store upon the peace 
of his household than upon that of l!is kingdom; he had 
established his favorite at the Louvre itself, close beside his 
wife; and, his new marriage once contracted, he considered 
his domestic life settled, as well as his political position. 
He was mistaken on both points; he was not at the end 
of either his political dangers or his amorous fancies. Since 
1595, his principal companion in arms, or rather his CaInp- 
favorite, Charles de Gontaut, Baron de Biron, whom he had 
made admiral, duke, and marshal of France, was, all the 
while continuing to serve him in the field, becoming day by 
day a determined conspirator against him. He had begun 
by being a reckless gamester; and in that way he lost fifteen 
hundred thousand crowns, about six millions (of francs) of 
our day. "I don't 
now," said he, "whether I shall die on 
the scaffold or not; but I will never come to the poorhouse." 
He added, "\Vhen peace is concluded, the king's love-affairs, 
the scarcity of his largesses, and the discontent of nlany \vill 
lead to plenty of splits, more than are necessary to embroil 
the most peaceful kingdoms in the world. And, should that 
fail, we shaH find in religion more than we want to put the 
]nost lukewarm Huguenots in a passion and the most peni- 
tent Leaguers in a fury." Henry IV. regarded Biron with 
tender affection. " I never loved anybody as I loved him," 
he used to say; "I would have trusted my son and Iny kin 6 - 
<loIn to him. He has done me good service; but he cannot 
say that I did not save his life three times. I pulled hiIn out 
of the enenlY's hands at Fontaine-Française so wounded and 
so dazed with blows, that, as I had acted soldier in saving 
hiln, I also acted m.-trshal as regarded the retreat." Biron 
nevertheless prosecuted his ambitious designs; the iaclepcn- 
dent sovereignty of Burgundy was what he aspired to, and 
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any alliance, any plot, was welcolne as a stepping-stone. 
" Cæsar or nothing," he would say. " I will not die \vithout 
seeing my head on a quarter-crown piece." I-Ie entered into 
fb.grant conspiracy \'lith the I
ing of Spain, with the Duke of 
Savoy, with the rrench Illalcontents, the Duke of Bouillon, 
and the Count of Au\-ergnc. I!cnry rv. kaew it, and nlade 
every effort to appear ignor2nt of i
, to win Biron back to 
him; he paid his debts; he sent hil11 on an elnbassy; he 
tempted hiln to confessions which should entitle him to a full 
pardon. "Let hiln weep," he would say, "and I will weep 
with him; let him remember what he owes 111e, and I will 
not forget what I owe him. I were loath that I\1arshal de 
Biron should be the first example of my just severity, and 
that my reign, which has hitherto been c3.hn and serene, 
should be charged all at once with thunder and lightning." 
He employed Rosny to bring Biron to confess. "ßly friend," 
said he, " here is an unhappy man, the marshal. It is a seri- 
ous case. I am anxious to spare hÌ1ll. I cannot bring my- 
self to harm a man who has courage, who has served me so 
long and been so faIl1iliar with Ine. 11 y fear is that, though 
I spare hiIn, he will not spare I11e or my children, or Iny king- 
dom. He \vould never confess anything to nle; he behaves 
to me like a I11an who has some mischief in his heart. I beg 
you to see him. If he is open with you, assure hilll that he 
may come to Ine and I will forgive hiln with all IllY heart." 
Rosny tried and failed. "It is not I who want to destroy 
this man," said the king; "it is he who wants to destroy hiln- 
self. I will myself tell hiln that, if he lets himself be brought 
to justice, he has no Inercy whatever to expect from IHe." 
I-Ie saw Biron at Fontainebleau, received him after dinner, 
spoke to hinl with his usual tllniliarity, and pointing to his 
own eques

iarr statue in Inarble which was on the l11antel- 
piece, said, "'Vhat would the I
ing of Spain say if I:e saw 
me like that, eh? " He would not be much afraid of you," 
answered Biron. I-Ienry gave hinl a stern loa!;:. The nl
U- 
shal tried to take back his words: "I me2n, sir 1 if he were 
to see you in that statue yonder, and not ia YOl
r own pl.r- 
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son." The retreat was not successful; the shot had taken 
effect; Henry left the room, went back into his closet, and 
gave orders to his captain of the guard to arrest him. Then 
he returned to the room and said, "Marshal, reflect upon 
what I have said to you." Biron preserved a frigid silence. 
"Adieu, Baron de Biron!" said the king, thus by a single 
word annulling all his dignities, and sending hiIn before his 
proper judges to answer for his treasons. On the 18th of 
June, 1602, he brought the marshal before the court of Par- 
liament. The inquiry lasted three weeks. Biron was unani- 
mously .condemned to death by a hundred and twenty-seven 
judges" for conspiracies against the king's person, attempts 
upon his kingdom, and treasons and treaties with the ene- 
mies of the kingdom." The king gave to this sentence all 
the alleviations compatible with public interests. He allowed 
Biron to make his will, relnitted the confiscation of his prop- 
erty, and ordered that the execution should take place at the 
Bastille, in the presence of certain functionaries, and not on 
the Place de Grève and before the mob. When Biron found 
hilTIself convicted and sentenced, he burst into a fury, loaded 
his judges with insults, and roared out that" if he were driven 
to despair and frenzy, he would strangle half of those present 
and force the other half to kill hin1." The executioner was 
obliged to strike him unawares. Those present withdrew 
dumbfounded at the crilne, the prisoner's rage, the execu.. 
tion, and the scene. 
When the question of conspiracies and conspirators with 
Spain against France and her king had thus been publicly 
raised and decided, it entailed another: had the Spanish 
monks, the Jesuits, to call them by their own name, taken part 
therein? Should proceedings accordingly be taken against 
them? They were no longer ìn France; they had been ban- 
ished on the 29th of December, 1594, by a solemn decree of 
Parliament, after John Châtel's attempt. They were demand- 
ing their return. The pope was demanding it for them. "If 
at other times," they said, "the society had shown hostility 
to France and her king, it was because, though well receÌ\'ed 
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e,.erywhere else, especially in the dominions of the King of 
Spain, they had met in France with nothing but persecutions 
and insults. If Henry would be }Jleased to testify good will 
towards them, he would soon find thenl devoted to his per- 
son and his throne." The question was debated at the king's 
council, and especially between Henry IV. and Sully when 
they were together. Sully did not like the return of the 
Jesuits. "They are away," said he; "let them remain so. 
If they return, it will be all very fine for them to wish, and 
all very fine for thenl to act; their presence, their discourse, 
their influence, involuntary though it be, will be opposed to 
you, will heat your enen1Íes, will irritate your friends; hatred 
and nlistrust will go on increasing." The king was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. "Of necessity," he said to Sully, "I must 
now do one of two things: admit the Jesuits purely and 
simply, relieve them fronl the defamation and insults with 
which they have been blasted, and put to the proof all their 
fine sentiments and excellent promises, or use against them 
all severities that can be imagined to keep theln froln e
1er 
coming near me and my dominions. In which latter case, 
there is no doubt it would be enough to reduce them to utter 
despair, and to thoughts of attempting my life; which would 
render me miserable or listless, living constantly in suspicion 
of being poisoned or assassinated, for these gentry have COln- 
munications and correspondence everywhere, and great dex.. 
terity in disposing men's lninds as it seems good to them. It 
were better for me to be dead, being therein of Cresar's opin- 
ion that the pleasantest death is that which is least foreseen 
and apprehended." The king then called to remelnbrance 
the eight projected or attempted assassinations which, since 
the failure of John Châtel, from 1596 to 1603, had been, and 
clearly established to have been, directed against him. U pOl\ 
this, Sully at once went over to the king's opinion. In Sep- 
telnber, 1603, letters for the restoration of the Jesuits were 
issued and referred to the Parliament of Paris. They there 
met, on the 24th of Decenlber, with strong opposition and 
remonstrances that have renlained celebrated, the mouthpiece 
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being the premier president Achille de HarIay, the same who 
had courageously withstood the Duke of Guise. He con- 
jured the king to withdraw his letters patent, and to leave 
intact the decree which had banished the Jesuits. This was 
not, he said, the feeling of the Parliament of Paris only, but 
also of the ParIialnents of N orInandy and Burgundy; that 
is, of two thirds of the Inagistrates throughout the kingdom. 
Henry was touched and staggered. lIe thanked the Parlia- 
ment most affectionately; but, "\V e Inust not reproach the 
Jesuits for the League," said he; "it was the fault of the 
tÏInes. Leave nle to deal with this business. I have man- 
aged others far more difficult." The Parliament obeyed, 
though with regret, and on the 2d of January, 1604, the king's 
letters patent were enregistered. 
This was not the only business that Henry had at heart; 
he had another of another sort, and, for him, more difficult to 
manage. In February, 1609, he saw, for the first time, at the 
court of France, Charlotte 11arguerite, third d
ughter of the 
Constable de J\10ntnlorency, only sixteen years old. " There 
was at that tinle," say all contemporaries, "nothing so beau- 
tiful under heaven, or more graceful, or Inore perfect." Be- 
fore presenting her at court, her father had prolnised her to 
Francis de Bassompierre, descended from a branch of the 
house of Clèves, thirty years old, and already famous for his 
wit, his magnificence, and his gallantry. I-!e was one of the 
principal gentlemen of the chan1ber to the king. Henry IV. 
sent for him one morning, made him kneel on a hassock in 
front of his bed, and said th
t, obtaining no sleep, he had 
been thinking of him the night before, and of getting hin
 
married. " As for Ine," says Bassompierre, "who was think- 
ing of nothing so little as of \vhat he wanted to say to me, I 
answered that, if it were not for the constable's gout, it would 
have already been done. ' No,' said he to me, 'I thought of 
getting you married to I\1dlle. d' Aumale, and, in consequence 
of that lnarriage, of renewing the Duchy of Aumale in your 
person.' I asked him if he wanted me to ha\-e two wives. 
Then he said to me with a deep sigh, , Bassolnpierre, I will 
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speak to thee as a friend. I have become not onlyenam- 
oured, but J11ad, beside lnyself, about l\idlle. de l\iontmorency. 
If thou wed her and she love thee, I shall hate thee; if she 
loved me, thou wouldst hate me. It is better that this should 
not be the c
use of destroying our good understanding, for I 
love thee affectionately and sincerely. laIn resol\-ed to 
marry her to my nephew the Prince of Condé, and keep her 
near n1Y family. That shall be the consolation and the sup- 
port of the old age which is coming upon Ine. I shall give 
my nephew, who is young and loves hunting ten thousand 
times better than women, a hundred thousand francs a year 
to pass his time, and I want no other favor from her but her 
affection, without looking for anything lnore.' " 
Thoroughly astounded and put out as he was, BaSSOIn- 
pierre reflected that it was, so far as he was concerned, "an 
amour modified by marriage," and that it would be better to 
ti\-e way to the king with a good grace: and, "I withdraw, 

ir," he said, on very good tenus as regarded l\Idlle. de 
Montmorency as well as himself. The king elubraced hil11, 
wept, pron1Ïsed to love hinl dearly, saw hinl again in the 
evening in company with Ivldlle. de l\fontInorency, who knew 
nothing, and conversed a long while with the young princess. 
\Vhen she retired, perceiving that Bassonlpierre was watching 
her, she shrugged her shoulders, as if to hint to hinl what the 
king had said to her " I lie not," says Bassonlpierre: "that 
single action pierced me to the heart; I spent two days in 
tormenting myself like one possessed, without sleeping, 
drinking, or eating." Two or three days afterwards the 
Prince .of Condé announced that. he intended to marry 
l\1dlle. de l\10ntmorency. The court and the city talked of 
nothing but this romance and the betrothal which inlmedi- 
ately followed. 
Henry IV. was fifty-six. I-Ie had been given to gall
ntry 
all his life; and he had never been faithful or exacting in his 
attaclunents. lIe was not one of those on wholn ridicule 
fastens 8.S fair prey; but he was so under the dOll1inion of 
his new passion that the young Princess of Condé, who had 
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at first exclaimed, " Jesus, my God, he is mad! " began to 
fancy to herself that she would be queen before long. lVIary 
de' Medici became jealous and uneasy. She determined to 
take her precautions, and demanded to be crowned before 
the king set out on the campaign which, it was said, he was 
about to comlnence against Austria in accordance with his 
grand desigll and in concert with the Protestant princes of 
Germany, his allies. The Prince of Condé had a fit of 
jealousy; he carried off his wife first into Picardy, and then 
to Brussels, where he left her. Henry IV., in respect, first, 
of going to see her, then of getting her to come back, then of 
threatening to go after her out of France, took SOlne wild 
and puerile steps, which, being coincident with his warlike 
announcements and preparations, caused some strange lan- 
guage to be used, and were injurious to his personal weight 
as well as to his government's character for steaàiness. Sully 
grew Ï1npatient and uneasy. Mary de' Medici was insisti l:j 
strongly upon being crowned. The prospect of this coro...! L- 
tion wa.s displeasing to Henry IV., and he did not conceal it. 
" Hey! my friend," he said to Sully: "I know not what is 
the meaning of it, but my heart tells me that some misfor- 
tune will happen to nle." He was sitting on a low chair 
which had been Inade for him by Sully's orders at the Arse- 
nal, thinking and beating his fingers on his spectacle-case; 
then all on a sudden he jUlnped up, and slapping his hands 
upon his thighs, "By God," he said, "I shall die in this city, 
and shall never go out of it. They will kill me; I see quite 
well that th
y have no other remedy in their dangers but my 
death. Ah! accursed coronation! Thou wilt be the cause 
ûf Iny death." " Jesus! sir," cried Sully, "what fancy of 
yours is this? If it continue, I am of opinion that you 
should break off this anointment and coronation, and expe- 
dition and war; if you please to give me orders, it shall soon 
be done." ., Yes, break off the coronation," said the king: 
"let me hear no more about it; I shall have Iny Inind at 
rest from divers fa.ncies which certain warnings have put 
into it. rro hide nothing from you, I have been told that I 
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was to be killed at the first grand ceren10ny I should under- 
take, and that I should die in a carriage." " You never told 
me that, sir; and so have I often been astounded to see you 
cry out when in a carriage, as if you had dreaded this petty 
peril, after having so many times seen you alnidst cannon- 
balls, musketry, lance-thrusts, pike-thrusts, and sword-thrusts, 
without being a bit afraid. Since your mind is so exercised 
thereby, if I were you, I would go away to-morrow, let the 
coronation take place without you, or put it off to another 
time, and not enter Paris for a long while, or in a carriage. 
If you please, I will send word to N otre- Dame and St. Denis 
to stop everything and to withdraw the workmen." "I aID 
very much inclined," said the king; "but what will my wife 
say? For she hath gotten this coronation marvellously into 
her head." "She may say what she likes; but I cannot 
think that, when she knows your opinion about it, she will 
persist any longer." 
Whatever Sully might say, Mary de' Medici" took infinite 
offence at the king for his alarms: the matter was disputed 
for three days, with high words on all sides, and at last the 
laborers were sent back to work again." 
Henry, in spite of his presentInents, Inade no change in 
his plans; he did not go away; he did not defer the queen's 
coronation; on the contrary, he had it proclaimed on the 
12th of May, 1610, that she would be crowned next day, the 
13th, at St. Denis, and that on Sunday, the 16th, she would 
make her entry into Paris. On Friday, the 14th, he had an 
idea of going to the Arsenal to see Sully, who was ill; we 
have the account of this visit and of the king's assassination 
given by Malherbe, at that time attached to the service of 
Henry IV., in a letter written on the 19th of 11ay, {roln the 
reports of eye-witnesses, and it is here reproduced, word for 
word. 
"The king set out soon after dinner to go to the Arsenal. 
He deliberated a long while whether he should go out, and 
several times said to the queen, ' 1\1 Y dear, shall I go or not? ' 
He even went out two or three times, and then all on a 
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sudden returned, and said to the queen, 'My dear, shall I 
really go?' and again he had doubts about going or reìnain- 
ing. At last he n1ade up his mind to go, and, ha\'ing kissed 
the queen several times, bade her adieu. Amongst other 
things that were remarked he said to her, 'I shall only go 
there and back; I shall be here again almost directly.' 
When he got to the botton1 of the steps, where his carriage 
was waiting for him, M. de Praslin, his captain of the guard, 
would have attended him, but he said to him, 'Get you gone; 
J want nobody; go about your business.' 
"Thus having about him only a few gentlen1en and SOlne 
footmen, he got into his carriage, took his place on the back 
scat 2.t the left-hand side, and lnade 
1. d'Epernon sit at the 
rig:1t. N ext to him, by the door, were 1\1. de l\10ntbazon and 
1\1. de la Force; and by the door on M. d'Epernon's side 
were :ßfarshal de Lavardin and 1\-1:. de Créqui; on the front 
seat the I\Iarquis of Mirabeau and the first equerry. \Vhen 
he can1e to the Croix-du-Tiroir he was asked whither it was 
his pleasure to go; he gave orders to go towards St. Innocent. 
On arriying at Rue de la Ferronnerie, which is at the end of 
that of St. I-Ionoré on the way to that of St. Denis, opposite 
the Salamandre he met a cart, which obliged the king's car- 
riage to go nearer to the ironmongers' shops which are on the 
St. Innocent side, and even to proceed sOlnewhat n10re slowly, 
without stopping, however, though s0l11ebody, who was in a 
hurry to get the gossip printed, has written to that effect. 
Here it was that an abo111inable assassin, who had posted 
hitnself against the nearest shop, which is that with the 
Cæur courollllé þercé d'ulle jlrche, darted upon the king, and 
dealt hiln, one after the other, two blows with a knife in 
the left side; one, catching him between the armpit and the 
nipple, went upwards without doing 1110re than graze; the 
other catches hiln between the fifth and sixth ribs, and, tak- 
ing a downward direction, cuts a large artery of those called 
";ellous. The king, by n1Ïshap, 
nd as if to further telnpt 
this lnonster, had his left hand on the shoulder of 1\1. de 
l\Iontbazon, and with the other was leaning on 11. d'Epernol1, 
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to whom he was speaking. Ht uttered a low cry and made 
a few Inovelnents. M. de Montbazon having asked' \Vhat is 
the nlatter, sir?' he answered, 'It is nothing,' twice; but the 
second time so low that there was no making sure. These 
are the only words he spoke after he was wounded. 
"In a Inoment the carriage turned towards the Louvre. 
'Vhen he was at the steps where he had got into the carriage, 
which are those of the queen's rOOIn, SOine wine was given 
him. Of course SOine one had already run forward to bear 
the news. Sieur de Cérisy, lit
utenant of 1\1. de Praslin's 
eOlnpany, having raised his head, he Inade a few nlovements 
with his eyes, then closed thenl Ì1nmediately, without opening 
theln again any more. He was carried up stairs by 1\1. de 
Montbazon and Count de Curzon en Quercy, and laid on the 
bed in his closet, and at two o'clock carried to the bed in his 
chamber, where he was all the next day and Sunday. Some- 
body went and gave hin1 holy water. I tell you nothing 
about the queen's tears; all that must be imagined. As for 
the people of Paris, I think they never wept so much as on 
this occasion." 
The grief was deep and general, at the court as well as 
anlongst the people, in the provinces as well as at Paris; 
and with the grief were mingled surprise and alarm, and an 
jdea, also, that the king had died unhappy and uneasy. On 
the 14th of 1\1ay, in the morning, before starting upon his 
visit to the Arsenal, he had gone to hear mass at the Feuil- 
lants' [order of St. Bernard]; and on his return he said to 
the Duke of Guise and to Bassolnpierre, who were in attend- 
ance, " You do not understand nle now, you and the rest; 
but I shall die one of these days, and, when you have lost me, 
you will know nlY worth and the difference there is between 
me and other kings." " My God, sir," said Bassompierre, " will 
you never cease vexing us by telling us that you will soon 
die ? You will live, please God, SOlne good, long years. You 
are only in the flower of your age, in perfect bodily health 
and strength, full of honor more than any mortal nlan, in the 
most flourishing kingdom in the world, loved and 
dored by 
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your subjects, with fine houses, fine WOlnen, fine children who 
are growing up." I-:Ienry sighed as he said, " :rvly friend, all 
that must be left." These are the last words that are to be 
found of his in contemporary accounts; a few hours after- 
wards he was slnitten to death in his carriage, brought b3.ck 
to the Louvre, laid out on his bed; one of his councillors of 
state, 
1. de VIc, seated oa the SaIne bed, had put to his 
n10uth his cross of the order, and directed his thoughts to 
God; l\'IiIon, his chief physician, was at the bedside, weep- 
ing: his surgeons wanted to dress his wounds; a sigh died 
away on his lips, and "It is all over," said the physician; 
"he is gone." Guise and Bassolnpierr
 went out to look 
after what was passing out of doors; they n1et "11. de Sully 
with some forty horse, who, when he can1e up to us, said to 
us in tearful wise, 'Gentlemen, if the service ye vowed to the 
king is impressed upon your souls as deeply as it ought to be 
with all good Frenchmen, swear all of ye this mOlnent to 
keep towards the king his son and successor the same alle- 
giance that ye showed hiln, and to spend your lives and your 
blood in avenging his death? ' 'Sir,' said Bassolnpierre, 'it 
is for us to cause this oath to be taken by others; we have 
no need to be exhorted thereto;' Sully turned his eyes upon 
hiln," he adds, "and then went and shut himself up in the 
Bastille, sending out to seize and carry off all the bread th
t 
could be found in the n1arket and at the bakers'. He alsG 
despatched a n1essage in haste to 11. de Rohan, his son-in- 
law, bidding hiln face about with six thousand Swiss, whose 
colonel-general he was, and march on Paris." Henry IV. 
being dead, it was for France and for the kingship that Sully 
felt alarm and was taking hi
 prec3.utions. 
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REGENCY OF MARY DE' MEDICI. (1610- 161 7). 
ON the death of Henry IV. there was extreme disquietude 
as well as grief in France. To judge by appearances, how- 
ever, there was nothing to justify excessive alarm. The edict 
of Nantes (April 13, 1598) had put an end, so far as the 
French were concerned, to religious wars. The treaty of 
Vervins (May 2, 1598) between France and Spain, the twelve 
years' truce between Spain and the United Provinces (April 
9, 160 9), the death of Philip II. (September 13, 1598), and 
the alliance between France and England seelned to have 
brought peace to Europe. It might have been thought tha-i: 
there remainéd no more than secondary questions, such as 
the possession of the marquisate of Saluzzo and the succes- 
sion to the duchies of Clèves and J uliers. But the instinct of 
peoples sees further than the negotiations of diplornats. In 
the public estilnation of Europe Henry IV. was the repre- 
sentative of and the security for order, peace, national and 
equitable policy, intelligent and practical ideas. So thought 
Sully when, at the king's death, he went, equally alarmed and 
disconsolate, and shut himself up in the Arsenal; and the 
people had grounds for being of Sully's opinion. Public 
confidence was concentrated upon the king's personality. 
Spectators pardoned, almost with a slnile, those tender foibles 
of his which, nevertheless, his proxilnity to old age rendered 
still more shocking. They were pleased at the clear-sighted 
and strict attention he paid to the education of his son Louis, 
the dauphin, to whose governess, Madàme de Montglas, he 
wrote, "I am vexed with you for not having sent nle word 
that you haye whipped my son, for I do wish and command 
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you to whip bim every time he shows obstinacy in anything 
wrong, knowing well by my own case that there is nothing 
in the world that does more good th:ln that." And to lYlary 
de' Medici herself he added, "Of one thing I do assure you, 
and that is, that, being of the temper I know you to be of, 
and foreseeing that of your son, you stubborn, not to say 
headstrong, InadaIne, and he obstinate, you will verily have 
many a tussle together." 
Henry IV. saw as clearly into his wife's as into his son's 
character. Persons who were best acquainted with the dis- 
position of Mary de' :\ledici, and were her most indulgent 
critics, said of her, in 1610, when she was now thirty-seven 
years of age, "that she was courageous, haughty, finn, dis- 
creet, vain, obstinate, vindictive, and lnistrustful, inclined 
to idleness, caring but little about affairs, and fond of royalty 
for nothing beyond its pomp and its honors." Henry had no 
liking for her or confidence in her, and in private had frequent 
quarrels with her. He had, nevertheless, had her coronation 
solemnized, and had provided by anticipation for the neces- 
sities of government. On the king's death, and at the im- 
perious instance of the Duke of Epernon, who at once intro- 
duced the queen, and said in open session, as he exhibited 
his sword, " It is as yet in the scabbard; but it will have to 
leap therefrom unless this moment there be granted to the 
queen a title which is her due according to the order of 
nature and of justice." The Parliament forthwith declared 
l\Iary regent of the kingdoln. Thanks to Sully's firm adlnin- 
istration, there were, after the ordinary annual expenses were 
paid, at that tÏIne in the vaults of the Bastille or in securities 
easily realizable, forty-one Inillion three hundred and forty- 
five thousand livres, and there was nothing to suggest that 
extraordinary and urgent expenses would come to curtail this 
substantial reserve. The army was disbanded, and reduced 
to from twelve to fifteen thousand men, French or Swiss. 
For a long tilne pa
t no power in France had, at its acces- 
sion, possessed so much material strength and so much 1110ral 
authority. 
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But 
ary de' l\ledici had, in her household and in her 
court, the wherewithal to rapidly -dissipate this double trea- 
sure. In 1600, at the time of her marriage, she had brought 
from Florence to Paris her nurse's daughter, Leonora Galigaï, 
and Leonora's husband, Concino Concini, son of a Florentine 
notary, both of them full of coarse ambition, covetous, vain, 
and determined to make the best of their new position so as 
to enrich themselves, and exalt thelnselves beyond measure, 
and at any price. Mary gave them, in that respect, all the 
facilities they could possibly desire; they were her confidants, 
her favorites, and her instruments, as regarded both her own 
affairs and theirs. These private and subordinate servants 
were before long joined by great lords, court-folks, ambitious 
and vain likewise, egotists, n1ischief-makers, ,vhom the strong 
and able hand of Henry IV. had kept aloof, but who, at his 
death, returned upon the scene, thinking of nothing whatever 
but their own fortunes and their rivalries. They shall just 
be named here pell-mell, whether members or relatives of the 
royal family or merely great lords: the Condés, the Contis, the 
Enghiens, the Dukes of Epernon, Guise, Elbeuf, l\1ayenne, 
Bouillon, and Nevers, great names and petty characters en- 
countered at every step under the regency of l\1ary de' I\1edici, 
and, with their following, forming about her a court-hh-e, 
equally restless and useless. Time does justice to some few 
men, and executes justice on the many: one nlust have been 
of great worth indeed to deserve not to be forgotten. Sully 
appeared once more at court after his momentary retreat to 
the arsenal; but, in spite of the show of favor which lvlary 
de' l\1edici thought it prudent and decent to preserve towards 
him for some little time, he soon saw that it was no longer 
the place for him, and that he was of as little use there to 
the state as to hilnself; he sent in, one after the other, his 
resignation of all his important offices, and terminated his 
life in regular retirement at Rosny and Sully-sur-Loire. nu 
Plessis-Mornay attempted to still exercise a salutary influence 
over his party. "Let there be no more talk amongst us," 
said he, "of Huguenots or Papists; those words are pro- 
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hibited by our edicts. And, though there were no edict at 
all, still if we are French, if we love our country, our faInilies, 
and even ourselves, they ought henceforth to be wiped out of 
our remeInbrance. Whoso is a good Frenchn1an shall to me 
be a citizen, shall to n1e be a brother." This Ineritorious 
and patriotic language was not entirely without moral effect, 
but it no longer guided, no longer inspired the governIuent; 
egotism, intrigue, and mediocrity in ideas as well as in feel- 
ings had taken the place of Henry IV. 
Facts, before long, made evident the sad result of this. 
All the parties, all the personages who walked the stage and 
considered then1selves of some account, believed that the 
mon1ent had arrived for pushing their pretensions, and lost 
no tilne about putting them forward. Those persons we will 
just pass in review without stopping at anyone of theIne His- 
tory has no roon1 for all those who throng about her gates 
without succeeding in getting in and leaving traces of their 
stay. 
The Reformers were the party to which the reign of Henry 
IV. had brought most conquests, and which was bound to 
strive above everything to secure the possession of them by 
extracting fron1 them every legitimate and practicable conse- 
quence. Mary de' Medici, having been declared regent, lost 
no tin1e about confirming, on the 22d of May, 1610, the edict 
of N antes, and proclaiming religious peace as the due of 
France. "We have nothing to do with the quarrels of the 
grandees," said the people of Paris; "we have no mind to be 
n1ixed up with theIn." SOlne of the preachers of repute and 
of the party's old leaders used the saIne language. " There 
n1ust be nought but a scarf any longer between us," Du 
Plessis-Mornay would say. Two great Protestant naInes 
were still intact at this epoch: one, the Duke of Sully, with- 
out engaging in religious polelnics, had persisted in abiding 
by the faith of his fathers, in spite of his king's example and 
attempts to bring hin} over to the Catholic faith: the other, 
J)U Plessis-1\10rnay, had always striven, and was continuing 
to strive, acti\Tely for the Protestant cause. rrhese hvo ilJus. 
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trious champions of the Reformed party were in agreement 
with the new principles of national right, and with the intel- 
ligent instincts of their people, whose confidence they de- 
served and seemed to possess. 
But the passions, the usages, and the suspicions of the 
party were not slow in reappearing. The Protestants were 
highly displeased to see the Catholic worship and practices 
re-established in Béarn, whence Queen Jeanne of Navarre 
had banished theln; the rights of religious liberty were not 
yet powerful enough with theln to sunnount their taste for 
,exclusive domination. As a guarantee for their safety, they 
I had been put in possession of several strong places in 
France; neither the edict of N antes nor its confinnation by 
l\lary de' 1\1edici appeared to thenl a sufficient substitute for 
this guarantee; and they clailned its continuance, which was 
granted them for five years. After I-Ienry IV.'s conversion 
to Catholicism, his European policy had no longer been es- 
sentially Protestant; he had thrown out feelers and entered 
into nego
iations for Catholic alliances; and these, when the 
king's own liberal and patriotic spirit was no longer there to 
see that they did not sway his governlnent, became objects of 
great suspicion and antipathy to the Protestants. Henry had 
constantly and to good purpose striven against the spirit of 
religious faction and civil war; anxious, after his death, about 
their liberty and their political Ï1nportance, the Reformers re- 
assluned a blind confidence in their own strength, and a hope 
of forming a sInall special state in the midst of the great 
national state. Their provincial assen1blies and their na- 
tional synods were, from 161 I to 162 I, effective prolnoters of 
this tendency, which before long became a formal and or- 
ganized design; at Saulllur, at Tonneins, at Privas, at Gren- 
oble, at Loudun, at La Rochelle, the language, the lnove- 
n1ents, and the acts of the party took 1110re and lnore the 
character of armed resistance, and, ere long, of civil war; 
the leaders, old and new, Duke I-Ienry of Rohan as well 
as the Duke of Bouillon, the 1Vlarquis of La Force as weB as 
the Duke of Lesdiguières, more or less tin1idly urged on the 
VOL. IV. - 10 
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zealous Protestants in that path from which the ancient coun
 
sels of Sully and Mornay were not successful in deterring 
them. On the 10th of May, 1621, in the assembly at La 
Rochelle, a comn1Ïssion of nine lnembers was charged to 
present and get adopted a plan of lnilitary organization 
whereby Protestant France, Béarn included, was divided into 
eight circles, having each a special council composed of three 
deputies at the general assembly, under a chief who had the 
disposal of all the Inilitary forces; with each army-corps 
there was a lninister to preach; the royal moneys, talliages, 
aid and gabel, were to be seized for the wants of the army; 
the property of the Catholic church was confiscated, and the 
revenues therefrom appropriated to the expenses of war and 
the pay of the ministers of the religion. It was a Protestant 
republic, organized on the model of the United Provinces, 
and disposed to act as regarded the French kingship with a 
13.rge measure of independence. \Vhen, after thus preparing 
for war, they came to actually make it, the Protestants S0011 
discovered their impotence; the Duk
 of Bouillon, sixty-five 
years of age and crippled with gout, interceded for them in 
his letters to Louis XIII., but did not go out of Sedan; the 
Duke of Lesdiguières, to whom the assembly had given the 
command of the Protestants of Burgundy, Provence, and 
Dauphiny, was at that very moment on the point of abjuring 
their faith and marching with their enelnies. Duke Henry 
of Rohan himself, who was the youngest, and seelned to be 
the most ardent, of their new chiefs, was for doing nothing 
and breaking up. "If you are not disposed to support the 
asselnbly," said the Marquis of Châteauneuf, who had been 
sent to hÌIn to bring hin1 to a decision, "it will be quite able 
to defend itself without you." "If the asselnbly," said 
Rohan, feeling his honor touched, "does take resolutions 
contrary to my advice, :r shall not seyer lnyself from the in- 
terest of our churches;" and he sacrificed his better judg- 
ment to the popular blindness. The Dukes of La Trémoille 
and of Soubise, and the 
1arquises of La Force and of 
Châtillon followed suit. As M. de Sismondi says, to these 
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five lords and to a small number of towns was the strength 
reduced of the party which was defying the King of France. 
Thus, since the death of lIenry IV., the king and court 0\ 
France were llluch changed: the great questions and the 
great personages had disappe
red. The last of the real 
chiefs of the League, the brother of Duke Henry of Guise, 
the old Duke of I\1ayenne, he on whom Henry, in the hour 
cf victory, would wreak no heavier vengeance than to walk 
him to a stand-still, was dead. Henry IV.'s first wife, the 
sprightly and too facile Marguerite de Valois, was dead also, 
after consenting to descend froln the throne in order to lnake 
way for the Inediocre l\Iary de' Medici. The Catholic chaln- 
pion wholn Henry IV. felicitated himself upon being able to 
oppose to Du Plessis-l\10rnay in the polen1ical conferences 
between the two cOIl1munions, Cardinal de Perron, was rtt 
the point of death. The decay was general, and the same 
amongst the Protestants as amongst the Catholics; Sully and 
IVlornay held themselves é'.loof*or were barely listened to. In 
place of these en1inent personages had COD1e intriguing or 
ambitious subordinates, who were either innocent of or indif- 
ferent to rtnything like a great policy, and who had no idea 
beyond thelnselvcs and their fortunes. The husband of 
Leonora Galigaï, Concini, had amassed a great deal of money 
and purchased the Marquisate of Ancre; nay, lnore, he had 
been created l\1arshal of France, and he said to the Count 
of Bassolnpierre, "I have learned to know the world, and I 
alll aware that a man, when he has arrÏ\'cd at a certain pitch 
of prosperity, cornes do\vl1 with a greater run the higher he 
has 1110unted. \Vhen I caIne to France, I was not \\'orth a 
sou, and lowed 1110re than eight thous
nd crown 5. 1\1 Y 
marriage and the queen's kind favor has gi\"en Ine Illuch ad- 
vancement, office, and honor; I have worked at making n1Y 
fortune, and I pushed it forward as long as I saw the wind 
fa.vorable. So soon as I felt it turning. I thought about 
beating a retreat and enjoying in peace the large property we 
have acquired. It is my wife who is opposed to this desire. 
At every crack of the whip we recei\"e from Fortune, I can. 
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tinue to urge her. God knows whether warnings have been 
wanting. 1\1y daughter's death is the last, and, if we do not 
heed it, our downfall is at hand." Then he quietly made out 
an abstract of all his property, mnounting to eight millions, 
with which he purposed to buy fron1 the pope the usufruct of 
the duchy of Ferrara, and leave his son, besides, a fine in- 
heritance. But his wife continued her opposition; it would 
be cowardly and ungrateful, she s8.id, to abandon the queen, 
" So that," cried he, "I see myself ruined without any help 
for it; and, if it were not that I am under so lnuch obliga- 
tion to Iny wife, I would leave her and go some whither 
where neither grandees nor comn10n folk would COlne to look 
after Inc." 
This modest style of language did not prevent r..far::h::l 
d' Ancre frOin occasionally having strange fits of domineerÍì1g 
arrogance. " By God, sir," he wrote to one of his friends, 
"I have to conlplain of you; you treat for peace without 111e; 
you have caused the queen to 
\Tite to lne that, for her sake, 
I n1ust give up the suit I had comn1enced against 1\1. de 
l\10ntbazon to get paid what he owes Ine. In all the de,,'ils' 
nalnes, what do the queen and you take lne for? I mn de- 
voured to my very bones with rage." In his dread lest 
influence opposed to his own should be exercised over the 
young king, he took upon hil11self to regulate his amuselnents 
and his walks, and prohibited hirn froln leaving Paris. Louis 
XIII. had an10ngst his personal attendants a young noblelnan, 
Albert de Luynes, clever in training little sporting birds, 
called butcher-birds (pies gri2[hes, or 
hrikcs), then all the 
rage; and the king Inade hin1 his falconer and lived on 
familiar tenns with him. Playiug at billiards one day, Mar- 
shal d' Ancre, putting on his hat, said to the king, "I hope 
your Majesty will allow me to be covered." The king 
allowed it, but remained surprised and shocked. His young 
page, Albert de Luynes, observed his displeasure, and, beir.. 6 
anxious hilnself also to beCOlne a favorite, he took pains to 
fan it. A dOlnestic plot was set hatching against Marshal 
d' Ancre. What was its extent and who were the accomplices 
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in it? This is not clear. However it may have been, on the 
24th of April, 1617, M. de 'Titry, captain of the guard (capi- 
faille rI
 quarfier) that day in the royal anny which was be- 
sieging Soissons, ordered some of his officers to provide 
theInselves with a pistol each in their pockets, and he hin1self 
went to that door of the Louvre by which the king would 
have to go to the queen-mother's. 'Vhen :ß1arshal d'.t\ncre 
arrived at this door, "There is the n1arshal," said one of the 
officers; and Vitry laid hands upon hiIn, saying, "1\lars11al, I 
have the king's orders to arrest you." " l\1e ! ,,. said the 
nl:lrshal in surprise, and attempting to resist. The officer 
fired upon hin1, and so did several others. It was never 
known, or, at any rate, never told, whose shot it was that hit 
hiln; but, "Sir," said Colonel d'Ornano, going up to the 
young king, "you are this minute King of France: IVíarshal 
d' Ancre is dead." And the young king, before the asselnbled 
court, repeated with the saIne tone of satisfaction, "Marshal 
d' Ancre is dead." Baron de Vitry was appointed :rvIarsh::1 of 
France in the rOOITI of the favorite whonl he had just Inur- 
dered. The day after the murder, the Inob rushed into the 
church of St. Germain-I' Auxerrois, where the body of ]\1ar- 
shal d' Ancre had been interred; they heaved up the slabs, 
hauled the body frOlTI the ground, dragged it over the pave- 
Inent as f<ir as the Pont-Neuf, where they hanged it by the feet 
to a gallows; and they afterwards tore it in pieces, which 
were sold, burned, and thrown into the Seine. The ferocious 
passions of the populace were satisfied; but court-hatred and 
court-envy were not; they attacked the nlarshal's wido\v, 
Leonora Galigaï. She resided at the Louvre, and, at the first 
rumor of what hJ.d happened, she had sent to denland asy- 
lmn with the queen-nlother. lVIeeting with a harsh refusal, 
she had undressed herself in order to protect with her body 
her jewels which she had concealed in her Inattresses. The 
mOInent she was discovered, she was taken to the Bastille 
and brought before Parlialnent. She began by throwing all 
the blame upon her husband; it was he, she said, who had 
prevented her fronl retiring into Italy, and who had made 
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every attempt to push his fortunes farther. ,",Vhen she was 
senteaced to death, Leonora recovered her courage and 
pride. " Never," said a contemporary, "was anybody seen 
of 1110re constant and resolute visage." "'Vhat a lot of peo- 
ple to look at one poor creature!" said she at sight of the 
crowd that thronged upon her passage. There is nothing to 
sho,,,, that her finnness at the last earned her nlore of sympa- 
thy than her weaknesses had brought her of compassion. The 
Inob has its seasons of pitilessness. Leonora Galigaï died 
leaying one child, a son, who was so maltreated that he per- 
sisted in refusing all food, and, at last, would take nothing 
but the sweetmeats that the young queen, Anne of Austria, 
n1arried two years before to Louis XIII., had the kindness to 
send him. 
'Ve encounter in this very insignificant circumstance a 
trace of one of those important events which marked the 
earliest years of 11ary de' 11edici's regency and the influence 
of her earliest favorites. Concini and his wife, both of them, 
probably, in the secret service of the court of 1fadrid, had 
prolnoted the lllarriage of Louis XIII. with the Infanta Anne 
of Austria, eldest daughter of Philip III., I
ing of Spain, 
and that of Philip, Infante of Sp:lÍn, who was afterwards 
Philip IV., with Princess Elizabeth of France, sister of Louis 
XIII. Henry IV., in his pl:ln for the pacification of Europe, 
h
ld himself conceived this ide
, ;lnd testified a desire for thi:; 
double marriage, but 'without t:l1jng any trouble to bring it 
about. It \vas after his death that, on the 30th of April, 1612, 
Villeroi, minister of foreign affairs in France, and Don Inigo 
de Caderñas, ambassador of the IZ-ing of Spain, concluded 
this double union by a formal deed. They signed on the 
same day, at Fontainebleau, between the King and Queen- 
regent of France on one side and the King of Spain on the 
other, a treaty of defensive alliance to the effect" that those 
sovereigns should give one another mutual succor against 
such as should attempt anything against their kingdoms or 
revolt against their authority; that they should, in such case, 
send one to the other, at their own expense for six months, a 
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REGENCY OF MARY DE' MEDICI (1610- 161 7). ISI 
body of six thousand foot and twelve hundred horse; that 
they should not assist any criminal charged with high treason, 
and should even give them over into the hands of the ambas- 
sadors of the king who claimed them." It is quite certain 
that Henry IV. would never have let his hands be thus tied by 
a treaty so contrary to his general policy of alliance with Prot- 
estant powers, such as England and the United Provinces; 
he had no notion of servile subjection to his own policy, but 
he would have taken good care not to abandon it; he was of 
those, who, under delicate circumstances, remain faithful to 
their ideas and promises without systematic obstinacy and 
with a due regard for the varying interests and requirelnents of 
their country and their age. The two Spanish marriages 
were regarded in France as an abandonment of the national 
policy; France was, in a great majority, Catholic, but its 
Catholicism differed essentially fron1 the Spanish Catholicisln : 
it affirn1ed the entire separation of the temporal power and 
the spiritual power, and the inviolability of the former by the 
latter; it refused assent, moreover, to certain articles of the 
council of Trent. It was Gallican Catholicism, determined 
to keep a pretty large measure of national independence, 
political and Inoral, as opposed to Spanish Catholicis111, essen- 
tially devoted to the cause of the papacy and of absolutist 
l\.ustria. Under the influence of this public feeling, the two 
Spanish marriages and the treaty which accon1panied thelH 
were unfavorably regarded by a great part of France: a ren1- 
edy was desired; it was hoped that one would be found in 
the convocation of the states-general of the kingdom, to 
which the populace always looked expectantly; they were 
convoked first for the 16th of September, 16 I 4, at Sens; and, 
afterwards, for the 20th of October following, when the 
young king, Louis XIII., after the announcement of his ma- 
jority, hÍ1nself opened then1 in state. Amongst the members 
there were one hundred and forty of the clergy, one hundred 
and thirty-two of the noblesse, and one hundred and ninety- 
two of the third estate. The clergy elected for their presi- 
dent Cardinal de Joyeuse, who had crowned 
lary de' 11edicij 
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the noblesse Henry de 'Bauffremont, Baron of Senecey, and 
the third estate Robert Miron, provost of the tradesmðn of 
Paris. 
These elections were not worth much, and have left no 
tlace on history. The chief political fact connected with the 
convocation of the states-general of 1614 was the entry into 
their ranks of the youthful Bishop of Luçon, Armand John du 
Plessis de Richelieu, marked out by the finger of God to sus- 
tain, after the powerful reign of Henry IV. and the incapable 
regency of Mary de' Medici, the weight of the governn1ent of 
France. He was in two cases elected to the states-general, 
by the clergy of Loudun and by that of Poitou. As he was 
born on the 5th of September, 1585, he was but twenty-eight 
years old in 1614. He had not been destined for the church, 
and he was pursuing a layman's course of study at the college 
of N ê..varre, under the name of the Marquis de Chil1on, when 
his elder brother, Alphonse Louis du Plessis de Richelieu, 
became disgusted with ecclesiastical life, turned Carthusian, 
and r
'}igped the unpretending bishopric of Luçon in favor 
of his brother Armand, whom Henry IV. nominated to it in 
1605, instructing Cardinal du Perron, at that time his chargé 
d'affaires at Rome, to recommend to Pope Paul V. that elec- 
tion whicb. he had very much at heart. The young prelate 
betook himself with so much ardor to his theological studies, 
that <:it twenty years of age he was a doctor, and n1aintained 
his theses in rochet and camaiI as bishop-nominate. At 
Rcme- some objection was still made to his extreme youth 
 
but he hastened thither, and deli\'ered before the pope a 
Latin harangue, which scattered all objections to the wind. 
After consecration at Rome, in 1607, he returned to Paris, 
and hastened to take possession of his see of Luçon, "the 
poorest and the nastiest in France," as he himself said. He 
could support poverty, but he also set great store by riches, 
and he was seriously anxious for the expenses of his installa- 
tion. "Taking after you, that is, being a little vain," he 
wrote to one of his fair friends, Madame de Bourges, with 
whom he was on terms of familiar correspondence about his 
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affairs, "I should very much like, being n10re e
sy in my cir- 
cumstances, to make more show; but what can I do ? No 
house; no carriage; furnished apartments are inconyenient; 
I 111Ust borrow a coach, horses, and a coachn1an, in order to <<t 
least arrive at Luçon with a decent turn-out." I-Ie purchased 
second-hand the velvet bed of one IVladan1e de :.íarconnay, 
his aunt; he made for himself a muff out of a portion of his 
uncle the Commander's marten-skin"s. Silver-plate he \\"as 
very much concerned about. "I beg you," he wrote to 
Madame de Bourges, "to send llle word what will be the cost 
of two dozen silver dishes of fair size, as they are nlade now; 
I should very much like to get them for five hundred crowns, 
for my resources are not great. I am quite sure that for a 
matter of a hundred crowns more, you would not like me to 
have anything conUTIon. I mn a beggar, as you know; in 
such sort that I cannot do much in the way of pLlying the 
opulent; but at any rate, when I have silyer dishes, my nobil- 
ity will be considerably enhanced." 
He succeeded, no doubt, in getting his sih-er d:')hes and 
his well-appointed episcopal mansion; for when, in 16 I 4, he 
was elected to the states-general, he had acquil-ed 2mongst 
the clergy and at the court of Louis XIII. sufficient impor- 
tr1nce to be charged with the duty of speaking. in prcs
nce 
of the king, on the acceptance of the acts of the Council of 
Trent, and on the restitution of certain property belonging 
to the Catholic church in Béarn. He made skilful use of the 
occasion for the purpose of still further exalting and impro\"- 
ing the question 
nd his own position. He c0 1 llplclÍned tlwt-, 
for 
 long tiIne past, ecclesiastics had been too ran
ly Sll111- 
maned to the so\'ereign's councils, "as if the honor of serv- 
in rr God" he said "rendered theIll inca p able of servinz the 
0' , ...... 
kin r ,. ." he took care at the same time to lllake hilll
e1f P lea- 
b' 
sant to the mighty ones of the hour; he praised the young 
king for h
ving, on announcing his III a jority, asked his 
mother to continue to watch over France, and" to add to the 
august title of mother if the killg that of 1/wthcr of tIlE /,..illg.liWl. H 
The post of ahnoner to the queen-regnant, Anne of Austria, 
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was his reward. He carried still further his ambitious fore. 
sight; in February, 1615, at the till1e when the session of the 
states-general closed, l\1arshal d' Ancre and Leonora GaIigaï 
were still favorites with the queen-Inother; Richelieu laid 
himself out to be pleasant to theIn, and received from the 
marshal in 1616 the post of secretary of state for war and 
foreign affairs. l\/farshal d' Ancre was at that time looking 
out for supports against his imminent downfall. When, in 
1617, he fell and was massacred, people were astonished to 
find Richelieu on good terms with the Inarshal's court-rival, 
.Albert de Luynes, who pressed him to remain in the council 
at which he had sat for only five months. To what extent 
was the Bishop of Luçon at that tin1e on terms of understand- 
ing with the victor? There is no saying; but to accept the 
responsibility of the new favorite's accession was a C01npro- 
111ising act. Richelieu judged it more prudent to relnain 
Bishop of Luçon and to wear the appearance of defeat by 
following Mary de' IVledici to Blois, whither, since the fall of 
her favorites, she had asked leave to retire. He would there, 
he said, be more useful to the governlnent of the young king; 
for, relnaining at the side of l\1ary de' 1iedici, he would be 
able to advise her and restrain her. He so completely per- 
suaded Louis XIII. and Albert de Luynes, that he received 
orders to set out for Blois with the queen-mother, which he 
did on the 4th of l\1ay, 1617. The Bishop of Luçon, though 
still young, was already one of the ambitious sort who stake 
their dignity upon the ultimate success of their fortunes, suc- 
cess gained no matter at what price, by address or by hardi- 
hood, by complaisance or by opposition, according to the 
requirelnents of facts and tin1es. Dignity apart, the young 
bishop had accurately measured the expediency of the step 
he was taking in the interest of his future, high-soaring an1bi- 
tion. 
On arriving at Blois with the queen-n10ther, he began by 
dividing his life between that petty court in disglace and his 
diocese of Luçon. He wished to set Albert de Luynes at 
rest as to his presence at the court of Mary dc' l\1edici, the 
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devotion he showed her, and the counsels he gave her. He 
had but small success, however. The new favorite was sus- 
picious and anxious. Richelieu appeared to be occupied 
\vith nothing but the duties of his office; he presided at con- 
ferences; and he published, against the Protestants, a treatise 
entitled The comþlete Clzristiatt (De la þeifectioll du Clzrétiell). 
Luynes was not disposed to believe in these exclusively reli- 
gious preoccupations; he urged upon the king that RicheIieu 
should not live constantly in the queen-mother's neighbor- 
hood, and in June, 16 I 7, he had orders given him to retire to 
the countship of A vignon. Pope Paul V. complained that 
the Bishop of Luçon was exiled from his diocese. "\Vhat is 
to be done about residence," said he, "which is due to his 
bishopric? and what will the world say at seeing hhn prohi- 
bited fron1 going whither his duty binds him to go?" The 
king answered that he was surprised at the pope's cOlnplaint. 
"An ecclesiastic," said he," could not possibly be in any 
better place than A vignon, church territory; my lord the 
Bishop of Luçon is far frOln finding time for nothing but the 
exercises of his profession; I have discovered that he in- 
dulged in practices prejudicial to my service. He is one of 
those spirits that are carried away far beyond their duty, and 
are very dangerous in tin1es of public disorder." 
Richelieu obeyed without making any objection: he 
passed two years at A vignon, protesting that he would 
never depart from it without the consent of Luynes and 
without the hope of serving him. The favor and fortune 
of the young falconer went on increasing every day. He 
had, in 1617, Inarried the daughter of the Duke of l\Iontba- 
20n, and, in 1619, prevailed upon the king to have the estate 
of IV! aillé raised for him to a duchy-peerage under the title of 
Luynes. In 162 I he procured for himself the dignity of con- 
stable, to which he had no military claim. Louis XIII. some- 
times took a malicious pleasure in making fun of his favor- 
ite's cupidity and that of his following. " I neyer saw," said 
he, "one person with so lllany relatives; they COlne to court 
by sl:ip-Ioads, and not a single one of thelu with a silk dress.' J 


. 
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" See," said he one day to the Count of Bassompierre, point. 
ing to Luynes surrounded by a nUlllerous following: "he 
wants to play the king, but I shall know how to prevent it; 
I will make him disgorge what he has taken froln Ine." 
Friends at court warned Luynes of this language; and 
Luynes replied with a somewhat disdainful impertinence, 
"It is good for lne to cause the king a little vexation frOIn 
time to time: it revives the affection he feels for l11e." 
Richelieu kept himself well informed of court-rumors, anè. 
was cautious not to treat them with indifference. He took 
great pains to luake hÌ111self pleasant to the young constable. 
"My lord," he wrote to him in August, 162 I, "I an1 ex- 
trelnely pleased to have an opportunity of testifying to you 
that I shall never have any possession that I shall not be 1110St 
happy to employ for the satisfaction of the king and yourself. 
The queen did lne the honor of desiring that I should have 
the abbey of Redon; but the 1110111ent I knew that the king 
and you, my lord, were desirous of disposing of it otherwise, 
I gave it up with very good cheer, in order that being in your 
hands you might gratify therewith whomsoever you pleased; 
assuring you, my lord, that I have more contentment in tes- 
tifying to you there by that which you will on every occasion 
recognize in Ine, than I should have had by an augmentation 
of four thousand crowns' income. The queen is very well, 
thank God. I think it win be very meet that from time to tilne, 
means of those who are passing, you should send her news 
of the king and of you and yours, which will give her great 
satisfaction" (Letters (if Cardinal Richelieu, t. i. p. 69 0 ). . 
\Vhilst Richelieu was thus behaving towards the favorite 
with complaisance and modesty, l\1ary de' l\fedici, whose 
ITIouthpiece he appeared to be, assu111ed a different posture, 
and used different language; she complained bitterly of the 
slavery and want of money to which she was reduced at 
Blois; a plot, on the part of both aristocrats and don1estics, 
was contrived by those about her to extricate her; she en- 
tered into secret relations with a great, a turbulent, and a 
malcontent lord, the Duke of Epernon; two Florentine ser- 
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vants, Ruccellai and Vincenti Ludovici, were their go-be- 
tweens; and it was agreed that she should escape froln Blois 
and take refuge at Angoulêlne, a lordship belonging to the 
Duke of Epernon. She at the same time wrote to the king 
to plead for more liberty. He replied, "
1adan1e, having 
understood that you have a wish to yisit certain places of de- 
votion, I am rejoiced thereat. I shall be still lnore pleased 
if you take a resolution to Inoye about and travel hencefor- 
ward lTIore than you have done in the past; I consider that 
it will be of great service to your health, which is extren1ely 
precious to me. If business pennitted Ine to be of the party, 
I would accolnpany you with all Iny heart." lVlary replied to 
hin1 with fonnal assurances of fidelity and obedience; she 
pro1l1ised bifore God alld His a1lgels "to have no correspon- 
dence which could be prejudicial to the king's service, to warn 
hin1 of all intrigues, which should con1e to her knowledge, 
that were opposed to his "viII, and to entertain no design of 
returning to court save when it should please the king to 
give her orders to do so." There was between the king, the 
queen-u10ther, Albert De Luynes, the Duke of Epernon and 
their agents, an exchange of letters and en1pty promises 
which deceived scarcely anybody, and which destroyed all 
confidence as well as all truthfulness between the111. The 
Duke of Epernon protested that he had no idea of disobeying 
the king's C0111111ands, but that he thought his presence was 
luore necessary for the king's service in Angoulnois than at 
Metz. He cOll1plained at the same tin1e that for t\\'o years 
past he had received fron1 the court only the simple pay of a 
colonel at ten n10nths for the year, which took it out of his 
power to live suitably to his rank. He set out for i\Ietz at 
the end of January, 1619, sayint;, "I an1 going to take the 
boldest step I ever took in Iny life." 
The queen-mother Iuade her exit frOITI Blois on the night 
between the 21St and 22d of February, 1619. by her closet 
window, against which a ladder had been placed for the de- 
scent to the terrace, w'hence a second ladder was to enable 
her to descend right down. On arriving at the terrace she 
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found herself so fatigued and so agitaæd, that she declared it 
would be iIl1possible to avail herself of the second ladder; 
she preferred to have herself let down upon a cloak to the 
bottom of the terrace, which had a slight slant. I--Ier two 
equerries escorted her along the faubourg to the end of the 
bridge. Some officers of her household saw her pass without 
recognizing her, and laughed at nleeting a WOIl1an between 
two men, at night and with a somewhat agitated air. " They 
take me for a bOlla roba," said the queen. On arriving at the 
end of the faubourg of Blois, she did not find her carriage, 
which was to have been waiting for her there. \Vhen she had 
come up with it, there was a casket missing which contained 
her jewels; there was a hundred thousand crowns' worth in 
it; the casket had fallen out two hundred paces from the 
spot; it was recovered, and the queen-nlother got into her 
carriage and took the road to Loches, where the Duke of 
Epernon had been waiting for her since the day before. He 
caIne to meet her with a hundred and fifty horsen1en. N 0- 
body in the household of l\lary de' i\ledici had observed her 
departure. 
Great were the rumors when her escape became known, 
and greater still when it was learned in whose hands she had 
placed herself. It was civil war, said everybody. At the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, there were still 
two possible and even probable chances of civil W8.r in 
France; one between Catholics and Protestants, 
nd the 
other between what remained of the great feudal or quasi- 
feudal lords and the kingship. \Vhich of the two wars was 
about to conlmence ? Nobody knew; on one side there was 
hesitation; th
 most contradictory moves were made. Louis 
XII!., when he heard of his lllother's escape, tried first of all 
to disconnect her fronl the Duke of Epernon. "I could 
never haye Ï1nagined," said he, " that there was any man who, 
in time of perfect peace, would ha ye had the audacity, I do 
not say to carry out, but to conceive the resolution of 111aking 
an attempt upon the 1110ther of his king . . .; in order to 
release you froin the difficulty you are in, 1'Iadame, I have 
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determined to take up arms to put you in possession of the 
liberty of which your enemies have deprived you." And he 
marched troops and cannon to Angou1l10is. "11any men," 
says Duke Henry of Rohan," envied the Duke of Epernon 
"his gallant deed, but few were willing to submit thell1selves 
to his haughty temper, and everybody, having reason to be. 
lieve that it would all end in a peace, was careful not to em.. 
bark in the affair merely to incur the king's hatred, and leave 
to others the honors of the enterprise." The king's troops 
were well received wherever they showed then1selves; the 
towns opened their gates to them. "It needs," said a contem- 
porary, "mighty strong citadels to make the towns of France 
obey their governors when they see the latter disobedient to 
the king's will." Several great lords held themselves care. 
fully aloof; others determined to attempt an arrangement 
between the king and his mother; it was known what influ- 
ence over her continued to be preserved by the Bishop of 
Luçon, still in exile at A vignon; he was pressed to return; 
his confidant, Father Joseph du Tremblay, was of opinion 
that he should; and Richelieu, accordingly, set out. The 
governor of Lyons had him arrested at Vienne in Dauphiny, 
and was n1uch surprised to find him armed with a letter from 
the king, commanding that he should be allowed to pass 
freely everywhere. Richelieu was prepared to advise a recon- 
ciliation between king and queen-mother, and the king was as 
much disposed to exert himself to that end as the queen-moth- 
er's friends. At Lilnoges the Bishop of Luçon was obliged 
to carefully avoid Count Schomberg, commandant of the 
royal troop
, who was not at all in the secret of the negotiation. 
When he arrived at Angers a fresh difficulty supervened. 
The most daring of the queen-mother's domestic advisers, 
RuccelIai, had conceived a hatred of the bishop, and tried 
to exclude him from the privy council. Richelieu let be, 
" Certain," as he said, "that they would soon fall back upon 
him." He was one of the patient as well as ambitious, who 
can calculate upon success, even afar off, and wait for it. 
The Duke of Epernon supported him j Ruccellaï, defeated, 
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left the queen-mother, taking with him some of her most 
warnl1y attached servants. 'Vhen the subordin2.tes were gone, 
recourse was had, accordingly, to Richelieu. On the loth of 
August, 1619, he concluded at AngoulêIne between the king 
and his nlother a treaty, whereby the king pron1Ïsed to COl1- 
Sig-l1 to oblivion all that had passed since TIlois; the queen- 
mother consented to exchange her governnlent of Touraine 
against that of An jou; and the Duke of Epernon received 
from the town of Boulogne fifty thousand crowns in reCOIn- 
pense for what he had done, and he wrote to the king to pro- 
test his fidelity. The queen-Illother still hesitated to see her 
son; but, at his entreaty, she at last sent off the Bishop of 
Luçon frOll1 AngoulêIne to make preparations for the inter- 
view, and, five day's afterwarùs, she set out herself, aCCOlll- 
panied by the Duke of Epernon, who halted at the lin1Ïts of 
his own governn1ent, not caring to come to any closer quar- 
ters with so recently reconciled a court. 1'he king received 
l1Ïs mother, according to sonle, in the little town of Cousières, 
and, according to others, at Tours or AInboise. They eUl- 
braced, with tears. "God bless llle, IllY boy, how you are 
grown! " said the queen. "In 0rder to be of 1110re service 
to you, mother," answered the king. The cheers of the peo- 
ple hailed their reconciliation; not without certain signs of 
disquietude on the part of the favorite, Albert de Luynes, who 
was an eye-witness. After the interview, the king set out for 
Paris again; and Mary de' Medici returned to her govern- 
ment of ...\.n jou to take possession of it, promising, she said, 
to rejoin her son subsequently at Paris. Du Plessis-1fornay 
wrote to one of his friends at court, "If you do not get the 
queen along with you, you have done nothing at all; distrust 
will increase with absence; the Illalcontents will ll1ultiply; 
and the honest servants of the king will have no little diffi- 
culty in I11anaging to live between thenl." 
How to live between mother and son without being COIn- 
ll1itted to one or the other, was indeed the question. A diffi- 
cult task. For three months the courtiers were equal to it; 
fron1 i\lay to July, 1619, the court and the governlnent were 
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split in two; the king at Paris or at Tours, the queen-mother 
at Angers or at Blois. Two eminent men, Richelieu anlong. "- 
the Catholics and Du Plessis-1\10rnay amongst the Protes 
tants, advised them strongly and incessantly to unite again, 
to live and to govern together. " Apply yourself to winning 
the king's good gra
es," said Richelieu to the queen-mother: 
"support on every occasion the interests of the public with- 
out speaking of your own; take the side of equity against that 
of favor, without attacking the favorites and without appearing 
to envy their influence." Iviornay used the san1e language to 
the Protestants. " Do not wear out the king's patience," he 
said to them: "there is no patience without limits." Louis 
XIII. listened to them without allowing himself to be per- 
suaded by them; the warlike spirit was striving within the 
young man; he was brave, and loved war as war rather than 
for political reasons. The grand provost of Normandy was 
advising hinl one day not to venture in person into his pro- 
vince, saying, " You will find there nothing but revolt and 
disagree abies." "Though the roads were all paved with 
arms," answered the king, " I would nlarch over the bellies 
of my foes, for they have no cause to declare against lne, 
who have offended nobody. You shall have the pleasure of 
seeing it; you served the late king my father too well not to 
rejoice at it." The queen-mother, on her side, was delighted 
to see herself surrounded at Angers by a brilli:lnt court; and 
the Dukes of Longueville, of La Trémoille, of Retz, of H..ohan, 
of Mayenne, of Epernon, and of N en10urs, promised her 
numerous troops and effectual support. She might, never- 
theless, have found many reasons to doubt and wait for proofs. 
The king moved upon Normandy; and his quartennasters 
came to assign quarters at Rouen. "\Vhere have you left 
the king?" asked the Duke of Longueville. "At Pontoise, 
my lord; but he is by this titne far advanced, and is to sleep 
to-night at Magny." " \Vhere do you mean to quarter hiIn 
here?" asked the duke. "In the house where you are, my 
lord." " It is right that I yicld hin1 place," said the duke, 
and the very san1e evening took the road back to the district 
VOL. IV. - II 
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of Caux. It was under this aspect of public feeling that an 
embassy from the king and a pacific mission from Rome 
came, without any success, to Angers, and that on the 4th of 
July, 1619, a fresh civil war between the king and the parti. 
sans of the queen-Illother was declared. 
I t was short and not very bloody, though pretty vigorously 
contested. The two armies met at Ponts de Cé; they had 
not, either of thenl, any orders or any desire to fight; and 
pacific negotiations were opened at La Flèche. The queen- 
mother declared that she had made up her n1ind to live hence- 
forth at her son's court, and that all she desired was to leave 
honorably the party with which she was engaged. That was 
precisely the difficulty. The king also declared himself re- 
solved to receive his mother affectionately; but he required 
her to abandon the lords of her party, and that was what she 
could not make up her mind to do. In the unpremeditated 
conflict that took place at Ponts de Cé, the troops of the 
queen-mother were beaten. "They had two hundred men 
killed or drowned," says Bassompierre, "and about as many 
taken prisoners." This reverse silenced the queen's scruples; 
there was clearly no imperative cause for war between her 
and the king, and the queen's partisans could not be blind to 
the fact that, if the struggle were prolonged, they would be 
beaten. The kingship had the upper hand in the country, and 
a consent was given to the desired arrangements. " Assure 
the king that I will go and see him to-morrow at Brissac," said 
the queen-mother. " I alll perfectly satisfied with hiln, and all 
I think of is to please hilll, and pray God for him personally, 
and for the prosperity of his kingdo111." A treaty was con- 
cluded at Angers on the loth of August, 1620; the queen- 
mother returned to Paris; and the civil war at court was 
evidently, not put an end to never to recur, but stricken with 
feebleness and postponed. 
Two nlen of mark, Albert de Luynes and Richelieu, came 
out of this crisis well content. The favorite felicitated hÍIn- 
self on the king's yictory over the queen-mother, for he might 
consider the triU111ph as his own; he L.ad advised ae,d sUJr 
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ported the king's steady resistance to his mother's enterprises. 
Besides, he had gained by it the rank and power of constable; 
it was at this period that he obtained theIn, thanks to the re. 
tirement of Lesdiguières, who gave them up to assume the 
title of marshal-general of the king's camps and armies. 
The royal favor did not stop there for Luynes; the keeper of 
the seals, Du Vair, died in 162 I; and the king handed over 
the seals to the new constable, who thus united the military 
authority with that of justice, without being either a great 
warrior or a great lawyer. All he had to do was to wait for 
an opportunity of displaying his double p
er. The defaults 
of the French Protestants soon supplied one. In July, 1567, 
Henry IV.'s mother, Jeanne d' Albret, on becoming Queen of 
Navarre, had, at the delnand of the estates of Béarn, pro- 
claimed Calvinism as the sole religion of her petty kingdom; 
all Catholic worship was expressly forbidden there; religious 
liberty, which Protestants everywhere invoked, ,vas proscribed 
in Béarn; moreover, ecclesiastical property was confiscated 
there. The Catholics cOInplained loudly; the Kings of 
France were supporters of their plaint; it had been for a long 
time past repudiated or eluded; but on the 13th of August, 
1620, Louis XIII. issued two edicts for the purpose of restor- 
ing in Béarn free Catholic worship, and Inaking restitution of 
their property to the ecclesiastical establishn1ents. The coun- 
cil of Pau, which had at first repudiated theIn, hastened to 
enregister these edicts in the hope of retarding at least their 
execution; but the king said, " In two days I shall be at Pau ; 
you want n1e there to assist your weakness." He was asked 
how he would be received at Pau. ., As sovereign of Béarn," 
said he. " I will dismount first of all at the church, if there 
be one; but, if not, I want no canopy or ceremonial entry; 
it would not become me to receive honors in a place where I 
have never been, before giving thanks to God, from whom I 
hold allIny don1Ïnions and all my power." Religious liberty 
was thus re-established at Pau. " It is the king's intention," 
said the Duke of l\1ontmorency to the Protestants of Ville- 
neuve-de-Berg, who asked that they might enjoy the liberty 
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pron1ised them by the edicts, "that all his subjects, Catholic 
or Protestant, be equally free in the exercise of their reli- 
gion; you shall not be hindered in yours, and I will take 
good care that you do not hinder the Catholics in theirs." 
The Duke of Montmorency did not foresee that the son and 
successor of the king in whose nalne he was so energetically 
proclaiming religious liberty, Louis XIV., would abolish the 
edict of N antes whereby his grandfather, I-Ienry IV., had 
founded it. Justice and iniquity are often all but conteln- 
porary. 
I t has just been said that not only Luynes, but Richelieu 
too, had come well content out of the crisis brought about by 
the struggle between Louis XIII. and the queen-mother. 
Richelieu's satisfaction was neither so keen nor so speedy as 
the favorite's. Pope Paul V. had announced, for the 11th of 
January, 162 I, a promotion of ten cardinals. At the news 
of this, the queen-mother sent an express courier to ROlne 
with an urgent delnand that the Bishop of Luçon should be 
included in the promotion. The l\1arquis of Cæuvres, am- 
bassador of France at Rome, insisted rather strongly, in the 
name of the queen-mother and of the Duke of Luynes, 
from wholn he showed the pope some very pressing letters. 
The pope, in surprise, gave him a letter to read in the hand- 
'writing of King Louis XII!., saying that he did not at all 
wish the Bishop of Luçon to become cardinal, and begging 
that no notice might be taken of any recommendations 
,rhich should be forwarded on the subject. The ambassa- 
dor, greatly surprised in his turn, ceased to insist. It was 
eddently the doing of the Duke of Luynes, who, jealous of 
t1Je Bishop of Luçon and dreading his influence, had de- 
rnanded and obtained fron1 the king this secret measure. It 
,";as effectual; and, at the beginning of the year 162 I, Riche- 
lieu had but a vague hope of the hat. He had no idea, when 
l:e heard of this check, that at the end of a few Inonths 
Luynes would undergo one graver still, would die ahnost 
instantaneously after having practised a policy analogous to 
that which Richelieu was himself projecting, and would 
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leave the road open for hiJn to obtain the cardinal's hat, and 
once more enter into the councils of the king, who, however, 
said to the queen-mother, "I know him better than you, 
madalne; he is a Inan of unbounded aIl1bition." 
The two victories won in 1620 by the Duke of Luynes, 
one over the Protestants by the re-establishment in Béarn of 
free worship for the Catholics, and the other over his secret 
rival Richelieu, by preventing hiln from becoming cardinal, 
had inspired him with great confidence in his good fortune. 
tIe resolved to push it with more boldness than he had yet 
shown. He purposed to subdue the Protestants as a political 
party whilst respecting their religious creed, and to reduce 
them to a condition of subjection in the state whilst leaving 
them free, as Christians, in the church. A fundan1entally 
contradictory problem; for ,the different liberties are closely 
connected one with another, and have need to be security 
one for another; but, at the commencenlent of the seven- 
teenth century, people were not so particular in point of con- 
sequence, and it was thought possible to give religious liberty 
its guarantees whilst refusing theln to general political liberty. 
That is what the Dukes of Luynes attempted to do; to all 
the towns to which Henry IV. had þound himself by the 
edict of N antes, he Inade a promise of preserving to them 
their religious liberties, and he called upon them at the SaIne 
time to remain submissive and faithful subjects of the sove- 
reign kingship. La Rochelle, 1\lontauban, Saumur, Sancerre, 
Charité-sur-Loire, and St. Jean d' Angely were in this cate- 
gory; and it was to Montauban, as one of the most inlportant 
of those towns, that Louis XIII. first addressed his promise 
and his appeal, inconsistent one with the other. 
Some years previously, in I\fay, 1610, anlidst the grief 
and anxiety awakened by the assassination of Henry IV. by 
Ravaillac, the population of Montauban had n1aintained and 
testified a pacific and 11loderate disposition. The synod was 
in assembly when the news of the king's death arrived there. 
We read in the report of the town-council, under date of 
1fay 19, 1610, "The ecclesiastics (Catholic) having COlne to 
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the council, the consuls gave them every assurance for their 
persons and property, and took then1 under the protection 
and safeguard of the king and the to\vn, without suffering 
or penl1itting any hurt, wrong, or displeasure to be done 
theIne . . . The ecclesiastics thanked them, and protested 
their desire to liye and die in that town, as good townsmen 
and servants of the king. . . ." On the 22d of i\1:ay, in a 
larger council-general, the council gives notice to the Parlia- 
n1ent of Toulouse that everything shall remain peaceable. 
. . . Consul Béraud n10ves that "every one take forthwith 
the oath of fidelity we owe to his 1\1ajesty, and that every 
one also testify, by acclan1ation, his wishes and desires for 
the prosperity and duration of his reign." 
Ten years later, in 1620, the disposition of the Protes- 
tants was very nluch changed; distrust and irritation had 
once more entered into their hearts. I-Ienry IV. was no 
longer there to appease theln or hold them in. The restora- 
tion of the freedom of Catholic worship in Béarn had alanned 
and offended theln as a violation of their own exclusive right 
proc1aillled by Jeanne d'Albret. In January, 1621, during 
an assen1bly held at La Rochelle, they exclaÍ111ed violently 
against what they called "the woes experienced by their 
brethren of Béarn." Louis XIII. considered their remon.. 
strances too arrogant to be tolerated. On the 24th of April, 
1621, by a fonnal declaration, he confirnled all the edicts 
issued in favor of the liberty of Protestants, but with a 
further announcement that he would put down with all the 
rigor of the laws those who did not remain submissive and 
tranquil in the enjoyment of their own rights. This measure 
produced an10ngst the Protestants a violent schism.. Some 
subn1itted, and their chiefs gave up to the king the places 
they commanded. On the lotll of May, 162 I, Saunlur 
opened her gates to him. Others, more hot-telupered and 
lTIore obstinate, persisted in their remonstrances. La Ro- 
chelle, :rvlontauban, and St. Jean d' Angely took that side. 
Duke f-Ienry of Rohan and the Duke of Soubise, his brother, 
supported then1 in their resistance. Rohan went to Montau.. 
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ban, and, mounting into the pulpit, said to the assembly, " I 
will not conceal fronl you that the most certain conjecture 
which can be formed froln the current news is, that in a short 
time. the royal anny will caInp around your walls, since St. 
Jean d' Angely is surrendered, and all that remains up to 
here is weakened, broken down, and ready to receive the 
yoke, through the factions of certain evil spirits. I have no 
fear lest the consternation and cowardice of the rest should 
reach by contagion to you. In days past you swore in n1Y 
presence the union of the churches. Of a surety we will 
get peace restored to you here. I pray you to have confi- 
dence in me, that on this occasion I will not desert you, 
whatever happen. Though there should be but two men 
left of my religion, I will be one of the two. My houses 
and my revenues are seized, because I would not bow be- 
neath the proclan1ation. I ha ve my sword and my life left. 
Three stout hearts are better than thirty that quail." 
The whole asselnbly vehemently cheered this fiery speech. 
The premier consul of Montauban, Dupuy, swore to live and 
die in the cause of union of the churches. ,. The Duke of 
Rohan exerted himself to place 110ntauban in a position to 
oppose a vigorous resistance to the royal troops. Consul 
Dupuy, for his part, was at the saine time collecting muni- 
tions and victuals." It was announced that the king's anny 
was advancing; and reports were spread, with the usual ex- 
aggeration, of the deeds of violence it was already commit- 
ting. "At the news thereof, every nerve is strained to 
advance the fortifications; there is none that shirks, of what- 
ever age, or sex, or condition; every other occupation ceases; 
night serves to render the day's work bigger; the inhabitants 
are all a-sweat, soiled with dust, laden with earth." \Vhilst 
the 111ultit:'lde was thus working pell-mell to put the town 
substantially in a state of defence, the warlike population, 
gent1elnen and burgesses. were anning and organizing for 
the struggle. They had chosen for their chief a younger son 
of Sully's, Baron d'Orval, de'"oted to the Protestant cause, 
even to the extent of rebellion, whilst his elder brother, the 
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Marquis of Rosny, was serving in the royal army. Their aged 
father, Sully, went to Montauban to counsel peace; not that 
he exactly blamed the resistance, but he said that it would be 
vain, and that a peace on good terms was possible. He was 
listened to with respect, though he was not believed, and 
though the struggle was all the while persisted in. The royal 
anny, with a strength of twenty thousand men, and com- 
manded by the young Duke of Mayenne, son of the great 
Leaguer, can1e up on the 18th of August, 162 I, to besiege 
Montauban, with its population of from fifteen thousand to 
twenty thousand. Besiegers and besieged were an of theln 
brave; the former the Inore obstinate, the latter the nlore 
hare-brained and rash. The siege lasted two months and a 
half with alternate successes and reverses. 1'he people of 
the town were directed and supported by comnlissions charged 
with the duty of collecting Ineal, preparing quarters for the 
troops, looking after the sick and wounded, and distributing 
anlnlunition. " Day and night, froln hour to hour, one of the 
consuls went ÎO inspect these services. All was done without 
confusion, without a nlurmur. 11inisters of the Reformed 
church, to the number of thirteen, were charged to keep up 
the enthusiasm with chants, psalms, and prayers. One of 
them, the pastor Chamier, was anÌInated by a zealous and 
bellicose fanaticism; he was never tired of calling to mind 
the calan1Ïties undergone by the towns that had sublnitted to 
the royal arn1Y; he was incessantly comparing Nlontauban to 
Bethulia, Louis XIII. to Nabuchodonosor, the Duke of l\Iay- 
enne to Holofernes, the Montalballese to the people of God, 
and the Catholics to the Assyrians. The indecision and 
diversity of views in the royal camp fonned a singular con- 
trast to the finn resolution, enthusbsl11, and union which pre- 
vailed in the town. On the 16th and 17th of August the 
king passed his army in review; several captains were urgent 
in dissuading him from prosecuting the siege; they proposed 
to build forts around l\lontauban, and leave there the Duke 
of l\f(lyenne "to harass the inhabitants. make them consume 
both their gunpowder and their tooth-powder, and, peradven. 
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ture, bring them to a composition." But the self-respect of 
the king and of the anny was compromised; the Duke of 
Luynes ardently desired to change his name for that of Duke 
of Montauban; there was promise of help frOln the Prince of 
Condé and the Duke of Vendôme, who were commanding, 
one in Berry and the other in Brittany. These personal in- 
terests and sentiments carried the day; the siege was pushed 
forward with ardor, although without c0I11bined effort; th
 
Duke of Mayenne was killed there on the 16th of September, 
162 I; and, anlongst the insurgents, the preacher Chan1Ïer 
Juet, on the 17th of October, the sanle fate. I t was in the 
royal army and the government that fatigue and the desire of 
putting a stop to a struggle so costly and of such doubtful 
issue first began to be manifested. And, at the outset, in the 
form of attempts at negotiation. The Duke of Luynes him- 
self had a proposal Inade to the Duke of Rohan, who was in 
residence at Castres, for an interview, which Rohan accepted, 
notwithstanding the Inistrust of the people of Castres, and of 
the majority of his friends. The conference was held at ::t 
league's distance from Montauban. After the proper COITI- 
pliments, Luynes drew Rohan aside into an alley alone, and, 
"I thank you," he said, "for having put trust in nle; you 
shall not find it misplaced; your safety is as great here as in 
Castres. Having become connected with you, I desire your 
welfare; but you deprived Ine, whilst Iny favor lasted, of the 
means of procuring the greatness of your house. You ha\-e 
succored 110ntauban in the very teeth of your king. It is a 
great feather in your cap; but you must not make too much 
of it. It is time to act for yourself and your friends. The 
king will make no general peace; treat for them who acknowl- 
edge you. Represent to thenl of l\lontauban that their ruin 
is but deferred for a few d
ys; that you have no 111eans of 
helping thenl. For Castres and other places in your depart- 
nlent, ask what you will, and you shall obtain it. For your 
own self, anything you please (carte bla1lche) is offered you. 
. . . If you will believe I11e, you will 
et out of this miser
ble 
business with glory, ,dth the good graces of the king, and 
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with what you desire for your own fortunes, which I aIn anx. 
ious to pr01110te so as to be a support to ll1ine." 
Rohan replied, " I should be my own enemy if I did not 
desire ll1Y king's good graces and your friendship. I will 
never refuse froln Iny king benefits and honors, or from you 
the offices of a kind connection. I do well consider the peril 
in which I stand; but 1 beg you also to look at yours. You 
are universally hated, because you alone possess what every- 
body desires. 'Vars against then1 of the religion have often 
comInenced with great disadvantages for them; but the rest- 
lessness of the French spirit, the discontent of those not in 
the government, and the influence of foreigners have often 
retrieved them. If you Inanage to n1ake the king grant us 
peace, it will be to his great honor and advantage, for, after 
having humbled the party, without having received any check, 
and without any appearance of division within or assistance 
from without, he will ha\'e shown that he is not set against 
the religion, but only against the disobedience it covers, and 
he win break the neck of other parties without having Inet 
with anything disagreeable. But, if you push things to ex- 
trelnity, and the torrent of your successes does not continue, 
- and you are on the eve of seeing it stopped in front of 
1\lontauban, - everyone will recover his as yet flurried 
senses, and \vill give you a difficult business to unravel. Be- 
think you that you have gathered in the harvest of all that 
promises mingled with threats could enable you to gain, 
and that the remnant is fighting for the religion in which it 
believes. For ll1Y own part, I have 111ade up Iny Inind to the 
loss of my property and n1Y posts; if you have retarded the 
effects thereof on account of our connection, I am obliged 
to you for it; but I am quite prepared to suffer e,'erything, 
'since my mind is n1ade up, having solen1nly pron1Ïsed it and 
Iny conscience so bidding me, to hear of nothing but a gen- 
eral peace." . 
The reply was worthy of a great soul devoted to a great 
cause, a soul that would not sacrifice to the hopes of fortune 
either friends or creed. I t was a mark of l)uke Henry of 
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Rohan's superior character to take account, before every- 
thing, of the general interests and the moral sentiments of 
his party. The chief of the royal party, the Duke of Luynes, 
was, on the contrary, absorbed in the Inaterial and momen- 
tary success of his own personal policy; he refused to treat 
for a general peace with the Protestants, and he preferred to 
subn1it to a partial and local defeat before Montauban, rather 
than be hampered with the difficulties of national pacifica- 
tion. At a council held on the 26th of October, 1621, it was 
decided to publicly raise the siege. The king and the royal 
anny departed in November froIH the precincts of l'vIontau- 
ban, which they purposed to attack afresh on the return of 
spring: the king was in a hurry to go and receive at Tou- 
louse the elnpty acclaInations of the n10b, and he ordered 
Luynes to go and take, on the little town of l\10nheur, in the 
neighborhood of Toulouse, a specious revenge for his check 
before Montauban. l\10nheur surrendered on the 11th of 
Decen1ber, 162 I. .Another little village in the neighborhood, 
N égrepelisse, which offered resistance to the royal anny, 
was taken by assault, and its population inf
unously mas- 
sacred. But in the Inidst of these insignificant victories, on 
the 14th of December, 162 I, the royal favorite, the constable, 
interim keeper of the seals, Duke Albert of Luynes, had an 
attack of Inalignant fever, and died in three days at the 
camp of Longueville. "vVhat was nlarvellously surprising, 
and gave a good idea of the world and its vanity," says his 
contelnporary, the Ivlarquis of Fontaine l\fareuil, " was that 
this nlan, so great and so powerful, found himself, neverthe- 
less, to such a degree abandoned and despised, that for two 
d:lYs, during which he was in agony, there was scarcely one 
of his people who would stay in his rOO1n, the door being open 
all the tÌ1ne, and anybody who pleased coming in, as if he 
had been the most insignificant of men; and \vhen his body 
was taken to be interred, I suppose, to his duchy of Luynes, 
instead of priests to pray for him, I saw some of his valets 
playing piquet on his bier whilst they were haying thcir 
horscs baited." 
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I t was not long before magnificence revisited the favorite's 
bier. "On the I Ith of January, 1622, his mortal relnains 
having arrived at Tours, all the religious bodies went out to 
receive it; the constable was placed in a chariot drawn by 
six horses, accolnpanied by pages, Swiss, and gentlemen in 
lTIourning." He was finally laid in the cathedral-church, i 
where there took place a service which was attended by Mar- J 
shal de Lesdiguières, the greatest lords of the court, the 
judicature, and the corporation. It is a contemporary sheet, 
the lVIerCltre Frall{ais, which has preserved to us these details 
as to the posthumous grandeur of Albert de Luynes, after 
the brutal indifference to which he had been subjected at the 
nloment of his death. His brothers after hiln held a high 
historical position, which the fanÚly have maintained, through 
the course of every revolution, to the present day; a position 
which M. Cousin took pleasure in calling to mind, and which 
the last duke but one of Luynes Inade it a point of duty to 
COllllnel11orate by raising to Louis XIII. a Inassive silver 
statue ahnost as large as Hfe, the work of that able sculptor, 
1\1. Rudde, which figured at the public exhibition set on foot by 
Count d'I-Iaussonville, in honor of the Alsace-Lorrainers whom 
the late disasters of France drove off in exile to Algeria. 
Richelieu when he had becolne cardinal, pren1Íer minister 
of Louis XIII. and of the governlnent of France, passed a 
just but severe judgment upon j\lbert de Luynes. "He was 
a mediocre and tilnid creature," he said, "faithless, ungener- 
ous, too weak to relnain steady against the assault of so great 
a fortune as that which ruined hinl incontinently; allowing 
himself to be borne away by it as by a torrent, without any 
foothold, unable to set bounds to his alubition, incapable of 
arresting it, and not knowing what he was about, like a nlan 
on the top of a tower, whose head goes round and who has no 
longer any power of discernlnent. He would fain have been 
Prince of Orange, Count of Avignon, Duke of Albret, King 
of Austrasia, and would not have refused more if he had seen 
his way to it." [.ð'Iémoires de Richelieu, p. 169, in the Petitot 
Collections, Series .v., t. xxii.l 
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This brilliant and truthful portrait lacks one feature which 
was the Inerit of the Constable de Luynes: he saw coming, 
and he anticipated, a long way off and to little purpose, but 
heartily enough, the government of France by a supreme 
kingship, whilst paying respect, as long as he lived, to reli- 
gious liberty, and showing hilnself favorable to intellectual 
and literary liberty, though he was opposed to political and 
national liberty. That was the government which, after him, 
was practised with a high hand and rendered triumphant by 
Cardinal Richelieu to the honor, if not the happiness, of 
France. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


LOUIS XIII., CARDINAL RICHELIEU, AND THE COURT. 
( 1622- 16 4 2 .) 


THE characteristic of Louis XIV. 's reign is the uncon- 
tested empire of the sovereign over the nation, the authority 
of the court throughout the country. All intellectual move- 
ment proceeded from the court or radiated about it ; the whole 
government, whether for war or peace, was concentrated in 
its hands. Condé, Turenne, Catinat, Luxembourg, VilJars, 
Vendôme belonged, as well as Louvois or Colbert, to the 
court; from the court went the governors and administrators 
of provinces; there was no longer any greatness existing out- 
side of the court; there were no longer any petty private 
courts. As for the state, the king was it. 
For ages past, France had enjoyed the rare good fortune 
of seeing her throne successively occupied by Charlemagne 
and Charles V., by S1. Louis and Louis XI., by Louis XI!., 
Francis I. and Henry IV., great conquerors or wise adn1Ïnis- 
trators, heroic saints or profound politicians, brilliant knights 
or models of patriot-kings. Such sovereigns had not only 
governed, but also impressed the imagination of the people; 
it was to them that the weak, oppressed by the great feudal 
lords, had little by little learned to apply for support and 
assistance; since the reign of Francis 1., especially, in the 
midst of the religious struggles which had caused division 
amongst the noblesse and were threatening to create a state 
within the state, the personal position of the grandees, and 
that of their petty private courts, had been constantly dimin- 
ishing in importance; the wise poHcy, the bold and prudent 
courage of Henry IV., and his patriotic foresight had pacified 
hatred and stayed civil wars; he had caused his people to 
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feel the pleasure and pride of being governed by a man of 
a superior order. Cardinal Richelieu, more stern than Henry 
IV., set his face steadily against all the influences of the 
great lords; he broke theln down one after another; he per- , 
sistently elevated the royal authority; it was the hand of, 
Richelieu which made the court and paved the way for the 
reign of Louis XIV. The Fronde was but a paltry interlude 
and a sanguinary game between parties. At Richelieu's 
death, pure monarchy was founded. 
In the 010nth of Decelnber, 1622, the work was as yet full 
of difficulty. There were numerous rivals for the heritage 
of royal favor that had slipped from the dying hands of 
Luynes. The Prince of Condé, a man of ability and modera- 
tion, "a good managing man (Izomme de bOIl méllage)," as he 
was afterwards called by the cardinal, was the first to get pos- 
session of the 111ind of the king, at that time away frOB1 his 
n10ther, who was residing at Paris. " It was not so much 
froIn dislike that they opposed her," says Riche1ieu, " as from 
fear lest, when once established at the king's council, she 
might wish to introduce me there. They acknowledged in me 
some force of judglnent; they dreaded Iny wits, fearing lest 
if the king \Vf.:re to take special cognizance of n1e, it might 
con1e to his cOIlllnitting to ll1e the principal care of his 
affairs." [Mémoires de Richeliclt, t. ii. p. 193.] On returning 
to Paris, the king, nevertheless, could not refuse this gratifi- 
cation to his lllother. However," the prince, who was in the 
habit of speaking very freely, and could not he ll1UlTI about 
what he had on his mind, pennitted himself to go so far as 
to say that she had been received into the council on two 
conditions, one, that she should have cognizance of nothing 
but what they pleased, and the other, that, though only a por- 
tion of affairs was communicated to her, she woul::l serve as 
authority for all in the Ininds of the peopJe." [..Jffmoires de 
Riche/iclt, 1. ii. p. 194.] In fact, the queen-mother quite per- 
ceived that" she was only shown the articles in the window, 
and did not enter the shop;" but, with all the prudence dud 
p,
ticn
e of an Italian, when she was not carried away Ly 
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passion, she knew how to practise dissimulation towards the 
Prince of Condé and his allies, Chancellor Sillery and his 
son Puisieux, secretary of state. She accompanied her son 
on an expedition against the Huguenots of the South, which 
she had not advised, "foreseeing quite well that, if she were 
separated fron1 the king, she would have no part either in 
peace or war, and that, if they got on without her for ten 
months, they would becon1e accustomed to getting on without 
her." She had the satisfaction of at last seeing the Bishop 
of Luçon promoted to the cardinalship she had so often so1i
 
cited for him in vain; but, at the same time, the king called 
to the council Cardinal R.ochefollcauld," not through per- 
sonal esteem for the old cardinal," says Richelieu, "but to 
cut off froln the new one all hope of a place for which he 
might be supposed to feel some ambition." Nevertheless, in 
spite of his enemies' intrigues, in spite of a certain instinc- 
tive repugnance on the part of the king hilnself, who repeated 
to his mother, "I know him better than you, lnadame; he is 
a man of unbounded ambition," the "new cardinal" was 
called to the council at the opening of the year 1624, on the 
instance of the 1\1arquis of La Vieuville, superintendent of 
finance and chief of the council, who felt himself unsteady 
in his position, and sought to secure the favor of the queen- 
mother. It was as the protégé and organ of Mary de' 
Medici that the cardinal wrote to the Prince of Condé, on 
the 11th of May, 1624, " The king having done me the honor 
to place me on his council, I pray God with all my heart to 
render me worthy of serving him as I desire; and I feel n1Y- 
self bound thereto by every sort of consideration. I cannot 
sufficiently thank you for the satisfaction that you have been 
pleased to testify to me thereat. Therefore would I far 
rather do so in deed by serving you than by bootless words. 
And in that I cannot fail without failing to follow out the 
king's intention. I have made known to the queen the assur- 
ance you give her by your letter of your affection, for which 
she feels all the reciprocity you can desire. She is the more 
ready to flatter herself with the hope of its continuance, in 
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that she win be very glad to incite you thereto by aU the good 
oÍnces she has n1eans of rendering you with l-lis l\Ia jesty." 

Lettre.{: du Cardinal de Richclieu, t. ii. p. s.] On the 12th of 
August, however, M. de la "\lieuville fell irretrievably, and was 
confined in the castle of .A.n1boise. A palnphlet of the time had 
forewarned hiln of the danger which threatened hilll when he 
introduced Richelieu into the council. " You are both of the 
:saIne temper," it said; "that is, you both desire one and the 
same thing, which is, to be, each of you, sole governor. That 
which you believe to be your Iuaking ,viiI be your undoing.' o 
FrOITI that moment the cardinal, in spite of his n10dest 
:resistance based upon the st=1te of his health, became the 
veritable chief of the council. " Eyerybody knew that amidst 
the mere private occupations he had hitherto had, it would 
have been iInpossible for him to exist \\,ith such poor health, 
unless he took frequent recreation in the country." [Mblloires 
de Richelieu, t. ii. p. 289.J 1
urning his attention to founding 
his power and making himself friends, he authorized the 
recall of Count Schomberg, lately disgraced, and of the Duke 
of Anjou's, the king's brother's, goyernor, Colonel Ornano, 
imprisoned by the Marquis of La Vieuville. fIe, at the same 
time, stood out against the danger of concentrating all the 
{)ower of the government in a single pair of hands. " Your 
Majesty," he said, "ought not to confide your public business 
to a single one of your councillors and hide it froB1 the rest; 
those whon1 you have chosen ought to live in fellowship and 
amity in your service, not in partisanship and division. 
Every time, and as many tiInes as a single one wants to do 
everything himself, he wants to ruin himself; but in ruinin.
 
himself he will ruin your kingdOlTI and you, and as often .is 
any single one wants to possess your ear and do in secret 
what should be resolved upon openly, it must necessarily be 
for the purpose of concealing from Your I\1ajesty either his 
ignorance or his wickedness." [.Afémoires de RÙ,-hc!iClI, t. ii. 
p. 349.] Prudent rules and acute rell1arks, which Richelieu, 
when he became all-powerful, was to forget. 
Eighteen months had barely rolled away when Colonel 
VOL.IV.-12 
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Ornano, latcly created a Inarshal at the Duke of Anjou's re- 
quest, was again arrested and carried off a prisoner "to the 
very room where, twenty-four years ago, Ivlarshal Biron had 
been confined." For son1e time past" it had been current at 
court and throughout the kingdon1 that a great cabal was 
going on," says Riche1ieu in his Mé1JlOires, "and the cabalists 
said quite openly that under his Ininistry, Inen Inight cabal 
with impunity, for he was not a dangerous enen1Y." If the 
cabalists had been living in that confidence, they were most 
woful1y deceived. Richelieu was neither meddlesome nor 
cruel, but he was stern and pitiless towards the sufferings as 
well as the supplications of those who sought to thwart his 
policy. At this period, he wished to bring about a marriage 
between the Duke of Anjou, then eighteen years old, and 
l\Idlle. de l\iontpensier, the late Duke of Montpensier's 
d:lughter, and the richest heiress in France. The young 
prince did not like it. Madanle de Chevreuse, it was said, 
seeing the king an invalid and childless, was already antici- 
pating his death, and the possibility of marrying his widowed 
queen to his successor. "I should gain too little by the 
change," said Anne of Austria one day, irritated by the accu- 
sations of which she was the object. Divers secret or avowed 
Inotives had fonned about the Duke of Anjou what was called 
the "aversion" party, who were opposed to his Inarriage; 
but the arrest of Colonel Ornano dislnayed the accomplices 
for a while. The Duke of .l\,njou protested his fidelity to his 
brother, and pron1Ìsed the cardinal to place in the king's 
hands a written undertaking to submit his wishes and affec- 
tions to him. The intrigue appeared to have been aban- 
doned. But the "tlreadJitl (éþOlt7 J alltable) faction," as the 
cardinal calls it in his .1JfénlOire.r, conspired to relnove the 
young prince from the court. The Duke of Vendônle, son of 
Henry IV. and Gabrielle d
Estrécs, had offered hin1 an asy
 
lun1 in his governlnent of Brittany; but the far-sighted policy 
of the Ininister took away this refuge frOln the heir to the 
throne, always inclined as he was to put him.self at the head 
of a party. The Duke of Vendôn1e and his brother the 
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Grand Prior, disquieted at the rumors which were current 
about theIn, hastened to go and visit the king at Blois. He 
recehoed them \YÏth great 111arks of affection. " Brother," 
said he to the Duke of Vendôn1e, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, " I was in1patient to see you." Next morning, the 
15th of June, the two princes were arres ted in bed. " Ah ! 
brother," cried VendôIne, "did not I tell you in Brittany that 
we should be arrested?" "I wish I were dead, and you 
were there," said the Grand Prior. " I told you, you know, 
that the castle of Blois was a fatal place for princes," rejoined 
the duke. They were conducted to Amboise. The king, 
continually disquieted by the projects of assassination hatched 
against his n1inister, gave him a company of musketeers as 
guards, and set off for N antes, whither the cardinal was not 
slow to go and join hiln. In the interval, a fresh accomplice 
in the plot had been discovered. 
This tin1e it was in the king's own household that he had 
been sought and found. Henry de Talleyrand, Count of 
Chalais, master of the wardrobe, hare-brained and frivolous, 
had hitherto made himse1f talked about only for his duels 
and his successes with women. He had already been drawn 
into a plot against the cardinal's life; but, under the influ- 
ence of remorse, he had confessed his criminal intentions to 
the minister hiInself. Richelieu appeared touched by the re- 
pentance, but he did not forget the offence, and his watch 
over this" unfortunate gentlen1an," as he himself calls hill1, 
made hÏ1n aware before long that Chab,is was comprOlnised 
in an intrigue which aimed at nothing less, it was said, than 
to secure the person of the cardinal by means of an ambush, 
so as to get rid of him at need. Chalais was arrested in his 
bed on the 8th of July. The Marquis of La Valette, son of 
the Duke of Epernon and governor of l\fetz, who had been 
asked to give an asylum to l\Ionsieur, in case he decided 
upon flying froln the court, had answered after an embarrassed 
fashion; the cardinal had his enemies in a trap. He went to 
call on 1\lonsieur; it was in Richelieu's own house, and under 
pretext of demanding hospitality of him, that the conspira- 
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tel'S cZllcub.ted upon striking their blow. "I yery much 
re;ïet," said the cardinal to Gaston, "that your 1--! ighness 
did not warn n1e that you and your friends meant to do n1
 
the honor of coming to sup with me. I would have exerted 
myself to entertain theln and recehoe theln to the best of n1Y 
ability." Uourllal de BassomþÍt'rrc, t. ii.] I\10nsieur seelned 
to be dumbfounded; he still thought of flight, but I\'Íadan1e de 
Guise had just arrived at N antes with her daughter, 11dlle. 
de Montpensier; Madan1e de Chevreuse had been driven 
from court; the young prince's friends had been scared or 
won over; and President Ie Coigneux, his most honest 
adviser, counselled him to get the cardinal's support with the 
king. " That rascal," said the president, "gets so sharp an 
edge on his wits, that it is necessary to avail one's self of 
all sorts of means to undo what he does." l\fonsieur at last 
gave way, and consented to be n1
Hried, provided that the 
king would treat it as 2ppanage. Louis XII!., in his turn, 
hesitated, being attracted by the arguments of certain under- 
lings, "folks eyer welcome, as being apparently out of the 
region of political interests, and seen1ing to have an eye in 
everything to their master's person only." 1'hey represented 
to the king that if the Duke of Anjou were to have children, 
he would becon1e of 1110re ilnportance in the country, which 
would be to the king's detriment. The minister boldly de- 
manded of the king the dismissal of "those petty folks who 
insolently abused his ear." Louis XII!., in his turn. ga,oc 
way; and on the 5th of August, 1626, the cardinal himself 
celebrated the Inarriage of Gaston, who became Duke cf 
Orleans on the occasion, with Mary of Bourbon, MdlIe. de 
Nlontpensier. " No viols or n1usic were heard that day, and 
it was said in the bridegrooln's circle that there was no occa- 
sion for having Monsieur's Inarriage stained with blood. 
This was reported to the king, ând to the cardinal who did 
not at all like it." 
When Chalais, in his prison, heard of the Inarriage, he 
undoubtedly conceived S0I11e hope of a pardon, for he ex- 
claiu1ed, as the cardinal hin1self says, "That is a mighty 
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sharp trick, to have not only scattered a great faction, but, by 
removing its object, to have annihilated all hopes of re-unit- 
ing it. Only the sagacity of the king and his minister could 
have made such a hit; it was well done to have caught 1\lon., 
sieur between touch and go (entre bond et volée). The prince, 
when he knows of this, will be very vexed, though he do not 
say so, and the count (of Soissons, nephew of Condé) will 
weep over it with his n10ther." 
The hopes of Chalais were deceived. He had written to 
the king to cOl1fess his fault. "I was only thirteen days in 
the faction," he s
id; but those thirteen days were enough to 
destroy hÌ1n. In vain did his friends intercede passionately 
for hÏ1n; in vain did his n10ther write to the king the most 
touching letter. "I gave him to you, sir, at eight years of 
age: he is the grandson of 11arshal Montluc and President 
Jeannin; his family serve you daily, but dare not throw theln- 
selves at your feet for fear of displeasing you; nevertheless, 
they join with me in begging of you the life of this wretch, 
though he should have to end his days in perpetual imprison- 
ment, or in serving you abroad." Chalais was conden1ned to 
death on the 18th of August, 1626, by the criminal court es- 
tablished at N antes for that purpose: all the king's Inercy 
went no farther than a remission of the tortures which should 
have accompanied the execution. I-Ie sent one of his friends 
to assure his mother of his repentance. " Tell hiln," answered 
the noble lady, "that I an1 very glad to have the consolation 
he gives me of his dying in God; if I did not think that the 
sight of 111e would be too 11luch for hiln, I would go to hÌIn 
and not leave hiIn until his head was severed from his body; 
but, being unable to be of any hclp to hiln in that way, I an1 
going to pray God for him." And she returned into the 
church of the nuns of Sainte-Claire. The friends of Chalais 
had managed to have the executioner carried off, so as to re- 
tard his execution; but an inferior criminal, to whOln pardon 
had been granted for the perforl11:lnce of this service, cut off 
the unfortunate culprit's he:ld in thirty-one strokes. [lJfé11loires 
d'U1l Favon" du Due d' Orl:,:cllJ" (.A.r(hivt.'s cllricltscs tie I'Histoire 
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de France), 2d series, t. iii.] The sad news was brought to 
the Duke of Orleans, who was playing abbot,. he did not 
leave the gaIne, and went on as if instead of death he had 
heard of deliverance." An example of cruelty which might 
well have discouraged the friends of the Duke of Orleans" from 
dying a martyr's death for him" like the unhappy Chalais. 
It has been said that Richelieu was neither meddlesome 
nor cruel, but that he was stern and pitiless; and he ga\'e 
proof of that the following year, on an occasion when his 
personal interests were not in any way at stake. At the out- 
set of his 11linistry, in 1624, he had obtained from the king a 
severe ordinance against duels - a fatal custom which was at 
that time decilnating the noblesse. Already several noble- 
men, amongst others M. du Plessis-Praslin, had been depri\'ed 
of their offices or sent into exile in consequence of their duels, 
when 1\1. de BoutevilIe, of the house of l\10ntmorency, who had 
been previously engaged in twenty-one affairs of honor, caIne 
to Paris to fight the Tvlarquis of Beuvron on the Place Ro)/ale. 
1'he n1arquis's second, 1\1. de Bussy d' Alnboise, was killed by 
the Count of Chapelles, Bouteville's second. Beuvron fled 
to England. M. de Bouteville and his cOlnrade had taken 
post for Lorraine; they were recognized and arrested at Vitry- 
le- Brûlé, and brought back to Paris; and the king immedi- 
ately ordered Parliament to bring them to trial. The crime 
was flagrant, and the defiance of the king's orders undeniable; 
but the culprit was connected with the greatest houses in the 
kingdom; he had given striking proofs of bravery in the 
king's service; and all the court interceded for hin1. Par- 
liament, with regret, pronounced condemnation, absolving 
the memory of Bussy d' Amboise, who was son of President 
De l\1esmes's wife, and reducing to one third of their goods 
the confiscation to which the condemned were sentenced. 
"Parliament has played the king," was openly said in th
 
queen's ante-chamber; "if things proceed to execution, the 
king will play Parliainent." 
"The cardinal was 111uch troubled in spirit," says he him- 
self: "it was iInpossible to have a noble heart alld not pity 
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this poor gentleman, whose youth and courage excited so much 
cOInpas
ion." I-Iowever, whilst expounding, according to his 
practice, to the king the reasons for and against the execution 
of the culprits, Richelicu let fall this astounding expression: 
" It is a question of breaking the neck of duels or of your 
r\'lajesty's edicts." 
Louis XIII. did not hesitate: though less stern than his 
minister, he was more indifferent, and "the love he bore his 
kingdom prevailed over his compassion for these two gentle- 
Inen." Both died with courage. "There was no sign of 
anything weak in their words or mean in their actions. They 
received the news that they \vere to die with the san1e visage 
as they would have that of pardon," "in such sort that they 
who had lived like devils were seen dying like saints, and 
they who had cared for nothing but to foment duels serving 
towards the extinction of them." [Mémoires d'U1l Fa7Jori du 
Duc d'Orléans (Archives curieuses de I'I-listoire de France), 
t. ii.] 
The cardinal had got Chalais condemned as a conspirator; 
he had let Bouteville be executed as a duellist; the greatest 
lords bent beneath his authority, but the power that depends 
on a king's favor is always menaced and tottering. The 
enemies of Richelieu had not renounced the idea of over- 
throwing hin1; their hopes even went on growing, since, for 
SOlne time past, the queen-n10ther had been waxing jealous of 
the all-powerful n1inister, and no longer Inade COInmon cause 
with him. The king had returned in triuInph from the siege 
of La Rochelle; the queen-mother hoped to retain him by 
her at court; but the cardinal, e\-er on the watch over the 
movements of Spain, prevailed upon Louis XIII. to suPPOtt 
his subject, the Duke of Nevers, legitin1ate heir to :\iantua 
and Montferrat, of which the Spaniards were besieging the 
capital. The anny began to march, but the queen design- 
edly retarded the ll10vements of her SOI1. Tille cardinal WelS 
appointed generalissin1o, and the king, who had taken upon 
himself the occupation of Savoy, was before long obliged by 
his health to return to Lyons, where he fell seriuusly ill 
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The two queens hurried to his bedside; and they were sec.. 
onded by the keeper of the seals, 1\1. de Marillac, but late]y 
raised to power by Richelieu as a man on whom he could 
depend, and now c01l1pletely devoted to the queen-mother's 
party. 
At the news of the king's danger, the cardinal quitted Sí.. 
Jean-de-Maurienne for a precipitate journey to Lyons; but he 
was soon obliged to return to his anny. During the king's 
convalescence, the resentment of the queen-mother against 
the n1Ïr.lister, as well as that of Anne of Austria, had free 
course; and when the royal train took the road slowly back 
to Paris, in the lTlonth of October, the ruin of the cardinal 
had been resolved upon. 
vVhat a trip was that descent of the Loire froIn Roanne 
to Briare in the same boat and "at very close quarters be- 
tween the queen-Inother and the cardinal!" says Bassoln- 
pierre. "She hoped that she would more easily be able to have 
her will, and crush her servant with the Blore facility, the less 
he was on his guard against it; she looked at hiu1 with a kindly 
eye, accepted his dutiful attentions and respects as usual, and 
spoke to hiln with as much appearance of confidence as if 
she had wholly given it him." [ilfél1lOires de Richelleu, t. iii. 
pp. 3 0 3-3 0 5. 
The king had requested his mother" to put off for six 
weeks or two lnonths the grand move against the cardinal, 
for the sake of the affairs of his kingdon1, which were then 
at a crisis in Italy" [lJlhnoires de Bassomþierre, t. iii. p. 276J, 
and she had promised him; but Richelieu "suspected SOlY!e- 
thing wrong, and discovered lnore," and, on the 12th Qf 
November, 1630, when mother and son were holding an early 
conference at the Luxelubourg, a fine palace which :\1ary de' 

\Iedici had just finished, "the cardinal arrived there; find- 
ing the door of the chamber closed, he entered the gallery 
and went and knocked at the door of the cabinet, where he 
oLtained no answer. Tired of waiting, and knowing the ins 
and outs of the mansion, he entered by the little chapd; 
whereat the king was sOlncw!lat dislnaycd, anù said to th
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queen in despair, 'Frere he is!' thinking, no doubt that he 
would blaze forth. The cardinal, who perceÏ\-ed this dismay, 
said to then1, , I aIn sure you were speaking about Ine.' The 
queen answered, '\Ve were not.' \Vhereupon, he having re. 
plied, 'Confess it, madam,' she said )'es, and thereupon con. 
ducted he"rself with great tartness towards hiln, declaring to 
the king 'that she would not put up with the cardinal any 
longer, or see in her house either hin1 or any of his relatives 
and friends, to wholn she incontinently gave their dislnissal, 
and not to theln only, but even down to the pettiest of her 
of1Ìcers who had C0111e to her from his hands.'" [Afbnoires 
tie Richelieu, t. iii. p. 428.] 
The struggle was begun. Already the courtiers were 
flocking to the Luxembourg; the keeper of the seals, IVlaril- 
lac, had gone away to sleep at his country-house at Glatigny, 
quite close to Versailles, where the king was expected; and 
he was hoping that Louis XI II. would sumlnon hill1 and put 
the power in his hands. The king was chatting with his 
favorite St. Simon, and tapping váth his finger-tips on the 
window-pane. " \Vhat do you think of all this?" he asked. 

, Sir," was the reply, "I seen1 to be in another world, but at 
any rate you are n1aster." " Yes, I am," answered the king, 
" and I willinake it felt too." lIe sent for Cardinal La Val- 
lette, son of the Duke of Epernon, but devoted to Richelieu. 
"The cardinal has a good n1aster," he said: "go and make 
my compliments to hin1, and tell hÌ1n to come to Ine without 
delay." [ùIémoires de Bassomp-ierre, t. iii. p. 27 6 .] 
With all his temper and the hesitations born of his melan 
choly mind, Louis XIII. could appreciate and discern the 
great interests of his kingdolll and of his power. The queen 
had supposed that the king would abandon the cardinal, and 
" that her private authority as Inother, and the pious affection 
and honor the king showed her as her son, would prevail 
over the public care which he ought, as king, to take of his 
kingdom and his people. But God, who holds in I-Iis hand 
the hearts of princes. disposed things otherwise: his l\Iajest y 
rcsoh.cd to defend his serv
nt against the Inalicc of those 
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who pronlptea the queen to this wicked design." [Mémoires 
tie Richelielt.] He conversed a long while \-vith the cardinal, 
and when the keeper of thc seals awoke the next morning, it 
was to learn that the n1Ïnister was at Versailles with the king, 
who had lodged hinl in a room under his own, that his Ma- 
jesty demanded the seals back, and that the exons were at 
his, IVlarillac's, door to secure his person. 
At the same time was despatched a courier to headquar- 
ters at Foglizzo in Piedlnont. The three marshals, Schom- 
berg, La Force, and Marillac, had all formed a junction 
there. I\1arillac, brother of the keeper of the seals, held the 
conlmand that day; and he was awaiting with patience the 
news, already announced by his brother, of the cardinal's 
disgrace. Marshal Scholnberg opened the despatchcs; and 
the first words that met his eye were these, written in the 
king's own hand: "My dear cousin, you will not fail to arrest 
Marshal I\larillac; it is for the good of lny service and for 
your own exculpation." The marshal was greatly embar- 
rassed: a great part of the troops had COBle with IV1::uillac 
fronl the army of Chalupagne and were devoted to him. 
Schomberg determined, on the advice of l\larshal La Force, 
in full council of captains, to show l\farillac the postscript. 
"Sir," answered the marshal, "a subject must not murmur 
against his master, nor say of hinl that the things he alleges 
are false. I can protest with truth that I have done nothing 
contrary to his service. The truth is, that my brother the 
keeper of the seals and I have always been the servants of 
the queen-mother; she must have had the worst of it, and 
Cardinal Richelieu has won the day against her and her ser- 
vants." [Mhlloires de Puy-St'gur.] 
Thus arrested in the very n1idst of the army he COlll- 
manded, Marshal l\farillac was taken to the castle of St. 
Menehould and thence to \T erdun, where a court of justice 
extraordinary sat upon his case. It was cleared of any politi- 
cal accusation; the Inarsh2l was prosecuted for peculation 
and extortion, conlmon crinles at that tÏIne with many gen- 
erals, and always odious to the nation, which regarded their 
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punishnlent with favor. "It is a very strange thing," said 
I\Iarillac, "to prosecute tne as they do; nlY trial is a mere 
question of hay, straw, wood, stones, and li.ine; there is not 
case enough for whipping a lackey." There was case enough 
for sentencing to death a marshal of France. The proceed- 
ings lasted eighteen months; the cOlnmission was transferred 
from Verdun to Ruel, to the very house of the cardinal. 
lvlarillac was found guilty by a lnajority of one only. The 
execution took place on the loth of May, 1632. The former 
keeper of the seals, 1'Iichael de Ivlarillac, died of decline at 
Châteaudun, three months after the death of his brother. 
Duþes' Day was over and lost. The queen-nlother's attack 
on R.ichelieu had failed b<;>fore the minister's ascendency and 
the king's calculating fidelity to a servant he did not like; 
but 1'Iary de' l\;!edici's anger was not cahned, and the struggle 
remained set between her and the cardinal. The Duke of 
Orleans, who had lost his wife after a year's nlarriage, had 
not hitherto joined his 1110ther's party, but all on a sudden, 
excited by his grievances, he arrived at the cardinal's, on the 
30th of January, 1631, "with a strong escort, and told hinl 
that he would consider it a strange purpose that had brought 
him there; that, so long as he supposed that the cardinal 
would serve him, he had been quite willing to show him 
amity; now, when he saw that he foiled him in everything 
that he had prolnised, to such extent that the way in which 
he, Monsieur, had behaved hiulself, had served no end but to 
ll1ake the world believe that he had abandoned the queen his 
111other, he had come to take back the word he had given 
hÍln to show him affection." On leaving the cardinal's house, 
Ivlonsieur got into his carriage and went off in haste to Or- 
leans, whilst the king, having received notice fron1 Richelieu, 
was arriving with all despatch frOln Versailles to assure his 
minister "of his protection, well knováng that nobody could 
wish hin1 ill, save for the faithful services he rendered hÍ1n." 
[j}fémoirøs de I
ícheli
u, t. ii. p. 444.] 
The queen-n10ther had undoubtedly been a\vare of the 
Du1
e uf ùrìeans' project, for she had gircn up to hinl 
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Madame's jewels which he had confided to her; she never- 
theless sent her equerry to the king, protesting" that she had 
been T.luch astonished when she heard of ivlonsieur's depart.. 
ure, that she had ahl10st fainted on the spot, and that Mon- 
sieur had sent her word that he was going a \Yay from court 
because he could no longer tolerate the cardinal's violent 
proceedings against her." 
"When the king signified to her th2.t he considered this 
,vithdrawal very strange, and let her know that he had much 
trouble in believing that she knew nothing about it, she took 
occasion to belch forth fire and flames against the cardinal, 
and nlade a fresh attelnpt to ruin him in the king's estima- 
tion, though she had previously bound herself by oath to 
take no more steps against hinl." [.Jfbnoires de Riche/iea, 
t. ii. p. 465.] 
The cardinal either had not sworn at all or did not COD- 
sider hilllself more bound than the queen by oaths. Their 
l\tiajesties set out for C01l1piègne; there the Ininistcr brought 
the affair before the council, expb.ining with a skilful appear- 
ance of indifference the different courses to be taken, and 
ending by propounding the question of his own retirement or 
the queen-mother's. " I-lis 
Iajesty, without hesitation, 1l1ade 
his own choice, taking the resolution of returning to Paris 
and of begging the queen-mother to retire for the time being 
to one of his mansions, particularly recol11D1ending Ivloulins, 
which she had formerly expressed to the late king a wish to 
have; and, in order that she 111ight be the better contented 
with it, he offered her the government of it and of all the 
province." Next day, February 23, 163 I, before the queen- 
mother was up, her royal son had taken the road back to 
Paris, leaving l\Iarshal Ð'Estrées at COll1piègne to explain to 
the queen his departure and to hasten his Inother's, a task in 
which the marshal had but small success, for Mary de' 11edici 
declared that, if they nleant to make her depart, they would 
have to drag her stark naked from her bed. She kept her- 
self shut up in the castle, refusing to go out and compl::lÍning 
oi thc injury the seclusion did to her he
lth; then she fled 
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by night from Compiègne, attended by cne !;en:!cman only, 
to go and take refuge in Flanders, whence she arri\"Cd beiore 
long at Brussels. 
The cardinal's galne was definitively won. !\-fary de' 
Medici had lost all empire over her son, whom she was never 
to see again. 
The Duke of Orleans meanwhile had taken the road to 
Lorraine, seeking a refuge in the dOlninions of a prince able, 
crafty, restless, and hostile to France froln inclination as well 
as policy. Smitten, before long, with the Duke's sister, 
Princess l\Iargaret, Gaston of Orleans married her privately, 
with a dispensation from the Cardinal of Lorraine, all which 
did not prevent either duke or prince from barefaced))' deny- 
ing the n1arriage when the king reproached theln with ha \"Ïng 
contractt:d this lnarriage without his consent. In the month 
of June, 1632, the Duke of Orleans entered France again at 
the head of some wretched regil11ents, refuse of the Spanish 
arn1Y, given to him by Don Gonzalvo di Cordova. For the 
first time he raised the standard of revolt openly. For him 
it was of little consequence, accustOlned as he was to place 
himself at the head of parties that he abandoned without 
shame in the hour of danger; but he dragged along with him 
in his error a Inan worthy of another fate and of another 
chief. Henry, Duke of l\lontn10rency, In
rshal of France, 
and governor of Languedoc, was a godson of I-Ienry 1\'., 
who said one day to 1\1. de Villeroy and to President Jeannin, 
"Look at my son Montmorency, how well made he is: if 
ever the house of Bourbon came to fail, there is no fan1Ïly in 
Europe which would so well deserve the crown of France as 
his, whose great 111en have always supported it, and e\'en 
added to it at the price of their blood." Shining at court é!S 
well as in anns, kind and charitable, beloved of e\-erybody 
and adored by his servants, the Duke of 1\10ntmorency hdd 
steadily ren1ained faithful to the king up to the fatal d8.Y 
when the Duke of Orleans entangled him in his hazardous 
enterprise. Languedoc was displeased with Richelieu, who 
had robbed it of SOine of its privileges; the duke had no 
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difficulty in collecting adherents there; and he fancied him- 
self to be already wielding the constable's sword, five tinles 
borne by a l\Iontmorency, when Gaston of Orleans entered 
France and Languedoc sooner than he had been looked for, 
and with a smaller following than he had promised. The 
eighteen hundred men brought by the king's brother did not 
suffice to re-establish him, with the queen his 1110ther, in the 
kingdom; the governor of Languedoc made an appeal to the 
Estates then asselllbled at Pézenas; he was supported by 
the Bishop of Alby and by that of Nîmes; the province 
itself proclain1ed revolt. The sums demanded by the king 
were granted to the duke, whom the deputies prayed to re- 
n1
in faithful to the interests of the province, just as they 
pro1l1ised neyer to abandon his. The Archbishop of N 2r- 
bonne alone opposed this rash act; he left the Estates, 
where he was president, and the duke marched out to meet 
Monsieur as far as Lunel. " Troops were levied throughout 
the province and the environs as openly as if it had been for 
the king." But the regiments were slow in forming; the 
Duke of Orleans wished to gain over some of the towns; 
Narbonne and l\10ntpellier closed their gates. The bishop's 
influence had been counted upon for 111aking sure of Nîmes, 
and 
Iontmorency everywhere tried to practise on the H ugue- 
nots; "but the Reformed ministers of Nîmes, having had 
advices by letter from his Majesty, whereby he represented 
himself to have been adyertised that the principal design of 
2\Ionsieur was to excite them of the religion styled Refonned, 
considered thelllseives bound in their own defeilce to do 
more than the rest for the king's service. They asselnbled 
the consistory, resolved to die in obedience to hin1, went to 
seek the consuls and requested them to have the town- 
council assembled, in order that it might be brought to t2.ke 
a sin1Ïlar resolution; which the consuls, gained oyer by 1\1. 
de l\Iontmorency, refused." [JJfbnoires de Rirhcliell, t. iii. p. 
160.] Thereupon the 111inisters set off in haste to T\farshal 
La Force, who had already taken position at Pont-Saint- 
Esprit with his arn1Y; and, he having despatched S0l11e light 
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horse on t
le 26th of July, the people cried. '
Ilia' 11h for 
the king.''' the bishop was obliged to fiy, and the town was 
kept to its allegiance. "Beaucaire, the 
ov
rnor of which 
h2.d be
n won over," made armed refistance. "If we beal 
he 
kirrg's army," said the Duk e of Montnlorency on returning 
o 
Pézenas after this incident, "we shall have no lack of towns; 
if not, we shall have to go and make our court at Bru
sels.:J 
At the news of his brother's revolt, the kIng, who hap 
pened to be on the frontiers of Lorraine, had put hImself in 
motion, but he marched at his ease and by short stages, 
"thinking that the fire Monsieur would kind!e would be only 
a straw fire." f-Ie hurried his nlovements when he heard of 
I\,fontnlorency's uprising, and left Paris after having put the 
seals upon the duke's house, who had imprudently left five 
hundred and fifty thousand livres there; the money was 
seized and lodged in the royal safe. The Princess of Gué- 
méné, between whom and l\Iontmorency there were very strong 
ties, went to see the cardinal, who was in attendance on the 
king. " Sir," she said to him, "you are going to Languedoc; 
remember the great marks of attachment that M. de Mont- 
morency showed you not long ago; you cannot forget them 
without ingratitude." Indeed, when the king believed him- 
self to be dying at Lyons, he had rec01nmended the cardinal 
to the Duke of Ivlontmorency, who had promised to receive 
hinl into his government. "IvIadam," replied Richelieu 
coldly, "I have !1ot been the first to break off." 
.i\.lready the Parliament of Toulouse, remaining faithful 
to the king, had annulled the resolutions of the Estates, the 
letters and commissions of the governor; and the Parliament 
of Paris had just enregistered a resolution against the servants 
and adherents of the Duke of Orleans, as rebels guilty of high 
treason and disturbers of the common peace. Six weeks were 
granted the king's brother to put an end to all acts of hostility; 
else the king was resolved to decree against him, after that 
interval of delay, "whatsoever he should consider it his duty 
to do for the preservation of his kingdom, according to the 
laws of the realm and the example of his predecessors." 


--4 
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It was against l\1arshaI Schomberg that Montmorency was 
advancing. The latter found hiInself isolated in his revolt, 
shut up within the lin1Ïts of his governn1ent, between the two 
arn1Ïes of the king, who was marching in person against hÏ1n. 
Calculations had been based upon an uprising of -several 
provinces and the adhesion of several governors, amongst 
others of the aged Duke of Epernon, who had sent to ]\;lon- 
sieur to say, "I aln his very humble servant; let him place 
himself in a position to be served;" but no one moved, the 
king every day received fresh protestations of fidelity, and 
the Duke of Epernon had repaired to l\10nt2uban to keep 
that restless city to its duty, and to prevent any attempt from 
being made in the province. 
At three leagues' àistance from Castelnaudary, Marshal 
Schomberg was besieging a castle called St. Félix-de-Car- 
main, which held out for the Duke of Orleans. MontmÛ" 
rency advanced to the aid of the place; he had two thousand 
foot and three thousand horse; and the Duke of Orleans 
accompanied him with a large number of gentlemen. The 
n1arshal had won over the defenders of St. Felix, and he was 
just half a league froln Castelnaudary when he encountered 
the rebel army. The battle began almost at once. Count 
de l\foret, natural son of Henry IV. and Jacqueline de BueiI, 
fired the first shot. Hearing the noise, l\Iontmorency, who 
comlnanded the right wing, takes a squadron of cavalry, and, 
"urged on by that impetuosity which takes possession of all 
brave n1en at the like juncture, he spurs his horse forward, 
leaps the ditch which was across the road, rides over the 
musketeers, and, the mishap of finding himself alone calfsing 
hill1 to feel more indignation than fear, he Blakes up his mind 
to signalize by his resistance a death which he cannot avoid." 
Only a few gentlemen had followed him
 amongst others an 
old officer named Count de Rieux, who had promised to die 
at his feet: and he kept his word. In vain had l\Iontn10- 
Tency called to him his men-at-arms and the regiment of Ven- 
tadour; the rest of the cavalry did not budge. Count de 
1vloret had been killed; terror was everywhere taking posses- 
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sion of the men. The duke w:.:s e:lgaged with the king's 
light horse; he had just received two bullets ia his n10uth. 
His horse, "a s111aIl harb, extrelnely swift," came down with 
hiIU; and he fell wounded in seventeen places, alone, with- 
out a single squire to help him. "A sergeant of a company of 
thE- 
uards saw him fall, and carried him into the road; some 
soldiers who were present burst out crying; they seemed to 
be laIuenting their general's rather than their prisoner's mis- 
fortune. l\lontn10rencyalone remained 2S if insensible to the 
blows of adversity, and testified by the grandeur of his COi:r- 
age that in hin1 it had its seat in a place higher than the 
heart." [Jourlzal de Duc tilt lJIolltmorency (Archives curieuscs 
de I'Histoire de France), t. iv.] 
\Vhilst the army of the Duke of Orleans was retiring, car- 
rying off their dead, nearly all of the highest rank, the king's 
n1en were bearing away l\fontmorency, I110rtally wounded, to 
Castelnaudary. His wife, 1\lary Felicia des U rsins, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Bracciano, being ill in bed at Béziers, sent 
hin1 a doctor, together with her equerry, to learn the truth 
about her husband's condition. "Thou 'It tell my wife," said 
the duke," the nun1ber and greatness of the wounds thou 
hast seen, and thou 'It assure her that it which I have caused 
her spirit is incomparably more painful to n1e than all the 
others." On passing through the faubourgs of the town, 
the duke desired that his litter should be opened, "and the 
serenity that shone through the pallor of his visage n10\'ed 
tbe feelings of all present, and forced tears from the stoutest 
and the most stolid." [Journal du Dltc de .Afolll1nor01C}' (dr- 

hives curieltses de r HiJtoire tie France), t. iv.] 
'I'he Duke of Orleans did not lack the courage of the sol- 
dier; he would fain have rescued l\10ntmorency and sought 
to rally his forces; but the troops of Languedoc would obey 
none but the governor; thc foreigners luutinied, and the 
king's brother had no longer an army. "N ext day, when it 
was too late," says Richelieu, "Monsieur sent a trumpeter to 
demand battle of 1\1arshal Scholnberg, who replied that he 
would not give it, but that, if he n1et l1inI, he would try to de- 
VOL. IV. - 13 
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fend himself against him." Monsieur considered himself 
absolved from seeking the combat, and henceforth busied 
hilnself about nothing but negotiation. Alby, Béziers, and 
Pézenas hastened to give in their sublnission. It was neces- 
sary for the Duchess of Montmorency, ill and in despair, to 
quicken her departure from Béziers, where she was no longer 
safe. "As she passed along the streets she heard nothin 6 
but a confusion of voices amongst the people, speaking inso- 
lently of those who would withdraw in apprehension." The 
king was already at Lyons. 
He was at Pont-Saint-Esprit when he sent a message to 
his brother, from whom he had already received emissaries 
on the road. rrhe first demands of Gaston d'Orleans were 
still proud; he required the release of Montmorency, the re- 
habilitation of all those who had served his party and his 
1110ther's, places of surety and money. rrhe king took no 
notice; and a second envoy from the prince was put in 
prison. lVleanwhile, the superintendent of finance, 11. de 
Bullion, had reached him froin the king, and "found the 
mind of l\Ionsieur 'Tery penitent and well disposed, but not 
that of all the rest, for ?\Ionsieur confessed that he been ill- 
advised to behave as he did at the cardinal's 'house, and after- 
wards leave the court; acknowledging l:án1self to be much 
obliged to the king for the clen1ency he had shown to hÜn in 
his proclamation, which had touched him to the heart, and 
that he 'was bounden therefor to the cardinal, whom he had 
always liked and esteen1ed, and believed that he also on his 
side liked hiln." [.Jfémoircs de Richelicu, t. viii. p. I96
J 
The Duchess of l\f0l1tn1orency knew l\fonsieur, a1thou
h 
she, it was said, had pressed her husband to join him, and, a 11 
ill as she was, had been following hin1 ever since the battle of 
Castelnaudary, in the fear lest he should forget her husband 
in the treaty. She could not, unfortunately, enter Béziers, 
and it was there that the arrangenlents were concluded. 
1vlonsieur protested his repentance, cursing in particular 
Father Chanteloube, confessor and confidant of the queen 
his 111other, U Wb0I11 he ,';ished the ki!1
 would have hanged 
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he h:.d giyen pretty counsel to the queen, causing her to leave 
the kingdon1; for all the great hopes he had led her to con- 
ceive, she was reduced to relieve her weariness by praying to 
God." [A.fhnoircs de Richelieu, t. viii. p. 196.J As for :\'lon- 
sieur, he was ready to give up all intelligence with Spain, 
Lorraine, and the queen his mother, "who could negotiate 
her business herself." He bound himself to take no in- 
terest "in hin1 or those who had connected themselves with 
him on these occasions for their own purposes, and he would 
not complain should the king make them suffer what they had 
deserved." I t is true that he added to these base conces- 
sions many entreaties in favor of 1\1. de l\Iontmorency; but 
M. de Bullion did not permit him to be under any delusion. 
"It is for your Highness to choose," he said, "whether or 
not you prefer to cling to the interests of IvI. de l\Iontmo- 
rency, displease the king and lose his good graces." The 
prince signed everything; then he set out for Tours, which 
the king had assigned for his residence, receiving on the way, 
from town to town, all the honors that would have been paid 
to his Majesty himself. 1\1. de 
lontmorency remained in 
pnson. 
" He awaited death with a resignation which is inconceiv- 
able," says the author of his lJ;Iémoircs,. "never did man 
speak more boldly than he about it; it seemed as if he were 
recountæg another's perils when he described his own to his 
servants and his guards, who were the only witnesses of such 
lofty manliness" H is sister, the Princess of Condé, had a 
memorial prepared for his defence put before him. He read 
it carefully, then he tore it up, "having always determined," 
he said, "not to (chicaner) go pettifogging for ( or, dispute) 
his life.)' 
'I ought by rights to answer before the Parlia- 
ment of Paris only," said he to the C0l11111ission of the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse instructed to conduct his trial, "but I give 
up with all my heart this privilege and all others that might 
delay Iny sentence." 
'There was not long to wait for the decree. On arriving 
at Toulouse, October 2], at noon, the d
1ke h?d a
ked for a 
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co'nfessor. " Father," said he to the priest, "I pray you to 
put me this moment in the shortest and most certain path to 
heaven that you can, having nothing more to hope or wish 
for but God." All his falnily had hurried up, but without 
being able to obtain the favor of seeing the king. " His 
I\'Iajesty had strengthened himself in the resolution he had 
t'aken froIl1 the first to make in the case of the said Sieur de 
:!\fontmorency a just example for all the grandees of his 
kingdonl in the future, as the late king his father had done 
in the person of Marshal Biron," says Richelieu in his Mé- 
moires. The Princess of Condé could not gain adlnittance 
to his :t\fajesty, who lent no ear to the supplications of his old- 
est servants, represented by the aged Duke of Epernon, who 
accused himself by his own mouth of having but lately conl- 
Initted the same crime as the Duke of I\10ntmorency. " You 
can retire, duke," was all that Louis XIII. deigned to reply. 
" I should not be a king if I had the feelings of private per- 
sons," said he to IVfarshal Châtillon, who pointed out to hiln 
the downcast looks and swollen eyes of all his court. 
It was the 30th of October, early: and the Duke of 1\10nt- 
morency was sleeping peacefully. His confessor came and 
awoke him. "Surgite, eal111tS (rise, Ii!! us be going)," he said, 
as he awoke; and when his surgeon would have dressed his 
wounds, "Now is the tilne to heal all my wounds with a 
single one," he said, and he had himself dressed in the clothes 
of white linen he had ordered to be made at Lectoure for the 
day of execution. \Vhen the last questions were put to hiIn 
by the judges, he answered by a complete confession; and 
when the decree was made known to hin1, "I thank you, 
tentlemen," said he to the cOlnmissioners, "and I beg you to 
tell all them of your body from me, that I hold this decree of 
the king's justice for a decree of God's mercy." He walked 
to the scaffold with the saIne tranquillity, saluting right and 
left those wholn he knew, to take leave of then1; then, having 
witb difficulty placed himself upon the block, so much diJ his 
wour:ds still cause hin1 to suffer, he said out loud, " Domine 
!eslt, accipe sþiritu111 meUln (Lord Jt!SltS, rt!ceÍ7'e m)' sþirit)!" 
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As 1:is head fell, the people rushed forward to catch his blood 
and dip their handkerchiefs in it. 
Henry de 1\10ntmorency was the last of the ducal branch 
of his house, and was only thirty-seven. 
It was a fine opportunity for 1\10nsieur to once more break 
his engagelnents. Shame and anxiety drove him equally. 
He was universally reproached with Montmorency's death; 
and he was by no lneans easy on the subject of his marriage, of 
which no mention had been Inade in the arrangements. He 
quitted Tours and withdrew to Flanders, writing to the king 
to complain of the duke's execution, saying that the life of 
the latter had been the tacit condition of his agreement, and 
that, his proI11ise being thus not binding, he was about to seek 
a secure retreat out of the kingdom. " Everybody knows in 
what plight you were, brother, and whether you could have 
done anything else," replied the king. 
"'Vhat think you, gentlemen, was it that lost the Duke of 
Montmorency his head?" said Cardinal Zapata to Bautru and 
Barrault, envoys of France, WhOlTI he met in the antechamber 
of the King of Spain. " I-1is crÏ1nes," replied Bautru. " No," 
said the cardinal, "but the clemency of his Majesty's prede- 
cessors." Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu have assuredly 
not merited that reproach in history. 
So n1any and such terrible examples were at last to win 
the all-powerful minister son1e years of repose. Once only, 
in 1636, a new plot on the part of 1\fonsieur and the Count 
of Soissons threatened not only his power, but his life. The 
king's headquarters were established at the castle of Demuin ; 
and the princes, urged on by Montrésor and Saint-Ibal, had 
resolved to compass the cardinal's death. The blow was to 
be struck at the exit from the council. Richelieu conducted 
the king back to the bottom of the staircase. The two gen- 
tlemen were awaiting the signal; but Monsieur did not budge, 
and retired without saying a word. The Count of Soisson
 
dared not go any further, and the cardinal mounted quietly 
to his own rooms, without drean1ing of the extreme peril h
 
had run. Richelieu was rather lofty than proud, anù teo 
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clear-sighted to mistake the king's feelings towards him. 
N ever did he feel any confidence in his position; and never 
did he depart from his jealous and sometilnes petty watchful- 
ness. .J\ny influence foreign to his own di:;quieted hÌ1n in 
proximity to a master whose affairs he governed altogether, 
without ever having been able to get the mastery over his 
n1elancholy and singular mind. 
Won1en filled but a slnall space in the life of Louis XIII. 
Twice, however, in that interval of ten years which separated 
the plot of Montmorency frOlu that of Cinq-lVIars, did the 
minister believe himself to be threatened by feminine influ- 
ence; and twice he used artifice to win the monarch's heart 
and confi.dence frOln two young girls of his court, Louise de 
La Fayette and Marie d'Hautefort. Both were maids of 
honor to the queen. !\1dlle. d'Hautefort was fourteen years 
old when, in 1630, 2,t Lyons, in the languors of convalescence, 
the king first remarked her bloo111ing and at the same tilne 
severe beauty, and her air of nobility and 1110desty; and it 
was not long before the whole court knew that he had re- 
n1arked her, for his first care, at the sermon, was to send the 
young maid of honor the velvet cushion on which he knelt 
for her to sit upon. Mdlle. d'I-iautefort declined it, and 
remained seated, like her companions, on the ground; but 
henceforth the courtiers' eyes were riveted on her movements, 
on the intern1inable conversations in which she was detained 
by the king, on his jealousies, his tiffs, and his reconciliations. 
After their quarrels, the king would pass the greater part of 
the day in writing out what he had said to !vIdlle. d'Hautefort 
and what she had replied to hiln. At his death, his desk was 
found full of these singular reports of the most innocent, but 
also Inost stonny and most troublesome love-affair that ever 
was. The king W3.S especially jealous of Mdlle. d'Hautefort's 
passionate devotion to the queen her mistress, Anne of Aus- 
tria. " You love an ingrate," he said, "and you will see how 
she will repay your services." H.ichelieu had been unable to 
win 1vldlle. d'IIautefort; and he did his best to embitter the 
tiff whish separated her froln the king in 1635. But Louis 
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x r I 1. had learned the charm of confidence and intimacy; 
and he turned to Louise de La Fayette, a charming girl of 
se\'enteen, who was as virtuous 
s Mdlle. d' Hautefort, but 
Jl10re gentle and tender than she, and who gave her heart in 
all guilelessness to that king so powerful, so a-weary, and so 
n1clancho!y at the very climax of his reign. Happily for 
Richelieu, he had a means, more certain than even l\1:dlle. 
d'Hautefort's pride, of separating her from Louis XIII.; 
Mdlle. de La Fayette, whilst quite a child, had serious ideas 
of becon1Ïng a nun; 
nd scruples about being false to her 
vocation troubled her at court, and even in those conversa- 
tions. in which she reproached herself with taking too much 
pleasure. Father Coussin, her confessor, who was also the 
king's, sought to quiet her conscience; he hoped much from 
the influence she could exercise over the king; but Mdlle. 
de La Fayette, feeling herself troubled and perplexed, was 
urgent. 'Vhen the Jesuit reported to Louis XIII. the state of 
his fair young friend's feelings, the king, with tears in his eyes, 
replied, "Though I aln very sorry she is going away, never- 
theless I have no desire to be an obstacle to her vocation; 
only let her wait until I have left for the anny." She 
did not wait, however. Their last interview took place at 
the queen's, who had no liking for l\1dlle. de La Fayette; 
and, as the king's carriage went out of the court-yard, the 
young girl, leaning against the window, turned to one of her 
cOlnpan ions, and said, '" Alas! I shall never see him again! " 
But she did see him again often for some time. He went to 
see her in her convent, and "remained so long glued to her 
grating," says l\Iadame de Motteville, "that Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, [lIling a prey to fresh terrors, recommenced his intrigues 
to tear hiIn from her entirely. And he succeeded." 1'he 
king's affection for :tvldlle. d'Hautefort awoke again. She 
had just rendered the queen an ilnport
nt service. Anne of 
Austria was secretly corresponding with her two brothers, 
King Philip IV. and the Cardinal Infante, a correspondence 
which might well make the kin
 and his n1Ïnister uneasy, 
since it W:lS canit..:d on thl l )ugh ?\IalÌalliC de (,hl'\Tl'U
:I'. an..! 
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there was war at the time ,vith Spain. The queen employed 
for this intercourse a valet named Laporte, who was arrested 
and thrown into prison. The chancellor removed to Val-de- 
Grâce, whither the queen frequently retired; he questioned 
the nuns and rummaged Anne of Austria's cell. She was in 
Dlortal anxiety, not knowing what Laporte might say or how 
to unloose his tongue, so as to keep due pace with her own 
confessions to the king and the cardinal. Mdlle. d'Hautefort 
disguised herself as a servant, went straight to the Bastille, 
and got a letter deliyered to Laporte, thanks to the agency of 
COITIITIancler de Jars, her friend, then in prison. The confes- 
sions of n1Ïstress and agent being thus set in accord, the 
queen obtained her pardon, but not without having to put up 
with reproaches and conditions of stern supervision. Ma- 
dalne de Chevreuse took fright, and went to seek refuge in 
Spain. The king's inclination towards Mdlle. d'Hautefort 
revived, without her having an idea of turning it to profit on 
her own account. "She had so much loftiness of spirit that 
she could never have brought herself to ask anything for her- 
self and her family; and all that could be wrung from her 
was to accept what the king and queen were pleased to give 
her. " 
Riche1ieu had never forgotten !vIdlle. d'Hautefort's airs; 
he feared her, and accused her to the king of being concerned 
in l\Ionsieur's continual intrigues. Louis XIII.'s growing 
affection for young Cinq-l\lars, son of Marshal d'Effiat, was 
beginning to occupy the gloomy monarch; and he the more 
easily sacrificed I\ldlle. d'I-Iautefort. The cardinal lnerely 
asked hÍ1n to send her away for a fortnight. She insisted 
upon hearing the order from the king's own mouth. "The 
fortnight will last all the rest of my life," she said; "and so 
I take leave of your IVlajesty forever." She went accompa- 
nied by the regrets and tears of Anne of Austria, and leaving 
the field open to the new favorite, the king's "rattle," as the 
c3.rdinal called him. 
1\L de Cinq-lVIars was only nineteen when he was made 
IHaster of the wJ.rdrob
 and grand equerry of France. Bril- 
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Iiant and witty, he amused the king and occupied the leÏsure 
which peace gave hiIn. The passion Louis XIII. felt for hi" 
favorite was jealous and capricious. He upbraided the young 
m:ln for his flights to Paris to see his friends and tbe elegant 
society of the 1farais, and sometimes also l\lary di Gonzaga, 
daughter of the Duke of 11antua, wooed but lately by the 
Duke of Orleans, and not indifferent, it was said, to the vows 
of 1\1. Le Grand, as Cinq-l\lars was called. The cOInpIaints 
\vere detailed to Richelieu by the king himself in a strange 
correspondence, which ren1Ïnds one of the "reports" of his 
quarrels with MdIle. d'Hautefort. " I am very sorry," wrote 
Louis XIII. on the 4th of January, 1641, "to trouble you 
about the ill tempers of 1\1. Le Grand. I upbraided hin1 with 
his heedlessness; he answered that for that matter he could 
not change, and that he should do no better than he had 
done. I said that, considering his obligations to Ine, he 
ought not to address me in that manner. He answered in 
his usual way: that he did n't want Iny kindness, that he 
could do very well \vithout it, and that he would be quite as 
well content to be Cinq-l\1ars as 
L Le Grand, but, as for 
changing his ways and his life, he could n't do it. And so, 
he 
ontinually nagging at me and I at him, we came as far 
as the cC'urt-yard, when I said to him that, being in the tem- 
per he was in, he would do n1e the pleasure of not coming to 
see me. I have not seen him since. Signed, LOUIS." This 
time the cardinal reconciled the king and the favorite, whOln 
he had himself placed near him, but whose constant attend- 
ance upon the king his master he was beginning to find SOlne- 
times very troublesome. "One day he sent word to hiIn not 
to be for the future so continually at his heels, and treated 
hilTI even to his face with so much tartness and imperiousness 
as if he had been the lowest of his valets." Cinq-
lars began 
to lend an ear to those who were egging him on against the 
cardinal. 
Then began a series of negotiations and intrigues; the 
Duke of Orleans had C0l11e back to Paris, the king was ill, 
and the cardinal Inore so than he; tllence arose conjectures 
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2.nd insensate hopes; the Duke of Bouillon, being sent for by 
the king, who confided to him the c01l1mand of the army of 
Ítaly, was at the same tilne drawn into the' plot which was 
beginning to be woven against the minister; the Duke of 
Orleans and the queen were in it; and the town of Sedan, 
of which Bouillon was prince-sovereign, was wanted to serve 
the authors of the conspiracy as an asylum in case of reverse. 
Sedan alone was not sufficient; there was need of an anny. 
'Vhence was it to caIne? Thoughts naturally turned towards 
Spain. 
For so perilous a treaty a negotiator was required, and the 
grand equerry proposed his friend, Viscount de Fontrailles, 
a lnan of wit, who detested the cardinal, and who would 
have considered it a simpler plan to assassinate hin1; he con- 
sented, howeyer, to take charge of the negotiation, and he 
set out for l\1adrid, where his treaty was soon concluded, in 
the name of the Duke of Orleans The Spaniards were to 
furnish twelve thousand foot and five thousand horse, four 
hundred thousand crowns down, twelve thousand crowns pay 
a month, and three hundred thousand livres to fortify the 
frontier-town which was prolnised by the duke. Sedan, Cinq- 
:!\1ars, and the Duke of Bottillon were only Inentioned in a 
separate instrument. 
The king was then at Narbonne, on his way to his army, 
which was besieging Perpignan. The grand equerry was 
with him. Fontrailles went to call upon him. "I do not 
intend to be seen by anybody," said he, "but to make 
speedily for England, as I do not think I àln strong enough 
to undergo the torture the cardinal might put me to in his 
own room on the least suspicion." On the 2 I st of April, the 
cardinal was dangerously ill, and the king left hiln at Nar- 
bonne a prey to violent fever, with an abscess on the ann 
which prevented hin1 froln writing, whilst Cinq-Ì\fars, ever 
present and ever at work, was doing his best to insinuate into 
his master's 111ind suspicion of the minister, and the hopes 
founded upon his disgrace or death. The king listened, as 
lie subsequently avowed. in order to discover his favorite's 
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wicked thoughts and make him tell all he had in his he:ut. 
"The king was tacitly the head of this conspiracy," says 
J\.ladame de Motteville: "the grand equerry was the soul of 
it; the name made use of was that of the Duke of Orleans, 
the king's only brother; and their counsel was the Duke of 
Bouillon, who joined with them because, having belonged to 
the party of M. de Soissons, he was in very ill odor at court. 
They all fonned fine projects touching the change that was 
to take place to the advantage of their aggrandizement and 
fortunes, persuading themselves that the cardinal could not 
IÍ\Te aboye a few days, during which he would not be able to 
set himself right with the king." Such were their projects 
and their hopes when the Gazette de Era/lce, on the 21st of 
June, 1642, gave these two pieces of news both together. 
"The cardinal-duke, after relnaining two days at ArIes, em- 
barked on the 11th of this month for Tarascon, his health 
becon1Íng better and better. 1"'he king has ordered under 
arrest J\.1arquis de Cinq-
lars, grand equerry of France." 
Great was the surprise, and still greater was the dismay, 
amongst the friends of Cinq- 
lars. " Your grand designs are 
as well known at Paris as that the Seine flows under the 
Pont N euf," wrote Tvlary di Gonzaga to him a few days preyi- 
ously. Those grand designs so imprudently divulged caused 
a presentment of great peril. When left 2.lone with his young 
favorite, and suddenly ovenvhehned, aInidst his army, with 
cares and business of which his nlinister usually relieved him, 
the king had too much wit not to perceive the frivolous in- 
significance of Cinq-Mars compared with the mighty capa- 
bility of the cardinal. "I love you more than ever," he 
wrote to Richelieu: "we have been too long together to be 
ever separated, as I wish everybody to understand." In 
reply, the cardinal had sent hinl a copy of the treaty between 
Cinq-1\1ars and Spain. 
The king could not believe his eyes; and his wrath 
equalled his astonishment. Together with that of the grand 
equerry he ordered the in1mediate arrest of 1\1. de Thou. I-:.is 
intimate friend; and the order went out to secure the Duke 
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of Bouillon, then at the head of the army of Italy. He
 
caught, like 
1arshal 11arillac, in the midst of his troops! 
had vainly attempted to conceal himself; but he was taken 
and conducted to the castle of Pignerol. Fontrailles had 
seen the blow coming. He went to visit the grand equerry, 
and, "Sir," said he, "you are a fine figure; if you were 
shorter by the whole head, you would not cease to be very, 
tall; as for me, who am already very short, nothing could be 
taken off Ine without inconveniencing me and making me cut 
the poorest figure in the world; you will be good enough, if 
you please, to let me get out of the way of edged tools." 
..A.nd he set out for Sp:1Ïn, whence he had hardly returned. 
vVhat had become of the n10st guilty, if not the most 
dangerou
, of all the accomplices? Monsieur, "the king's 
only (u1lique) brother," as Madalne de Motteville calls him, 
had come as far as 1Ioulins, and had sent to ask the grand 
equerry to appoint a place of meeting, when he heard of his 
acconlplice's arrest, and, before long, that of the Duke of 
Bouillon. Frightened to death as he was, he s
w that 
treachery was safer than flight, and, just as the king had 
joined the all but dying cardinal at Tarascon, there arrived 
an emissary from the Duke of Orleans bringing letters from 
him. He assured the king of his fidelity; he entreated 
Chavigny, the minister's confidant, to give him "n1eans of 
seeing his Eminence before he saw the king, in whidl case 
all would go well." He appealed to the cardinal's generosity, 
begging him to keep his letter as an eternal reproach, if he 
were not thenceforth the most faithful and devoted of his 
friends. 
Abbé de La Rivière, who was charged to implore pardon 
for his master, was worthy of such a commission: he con- 
fessed everything, he signed everything, though he "all but 
died of terror," and, at the cardinal's demand, he soon 
brought all those poltrooneries written out in the Duke of 
Orleans' own hand. The prince was all but oblif;ed to appear 
at the trial and deliver up his acco111plices in the face of the 
whole world. The respect, however, of Chancellor Séguier 
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for his rank spared him this crowning disgrace. The king's 
orders to his brother, after being submitted to the cardinal, 
bore this note in the minister's hand: "Monsieur will have 
in his place of exile twelve thousand crowns a n1onth, the 
same sum that the King of Spain had promised to give 
him." 
U Paralysis of the arm did not prevent the head from act- 
ing;" the dying cardinal had dictated to the king, stretched 
on a couch at his side, in a chamber of his house at Monfrin, 
near Tarascon, those last commands which completed the 
dishonor of the Duke of Orleans and the ruin of the fa- 
vorite. Louis XIII. slo\vly took the road back to Fontaine- 
bleau in the cardinal's litter, which the latter had lent hiIn. 
The prisoners were left in the Ininister's keeping, who ordered 
them before long to Lyons, whither he was hil11self removed. 
The grand equerry coming from 1\10ntpellier, 1\1. de Thou 
from Tarascon, in a boat towed by that of the cardinal, and 
the Duke of Bouinon from PigneroI, were all three lodged in 
the castle of Pierre- Encise. Their exan1ination was put off 
until the arrival of such magistrates" as should be capable 
of philosophizing and perpetually thinking of the lneans 
they must use for arriving at their ends." That was useless, 
inasmuch as the grand equerry "never ceased to say quite 
openly that he had done nothing to which the king had not 
consented." 
Louis XIII. was, no doubt, affected by such language; 
for, scarcely had he arrived at Fontainebleau, whither he had 
been preceded by news of the end of the queen his mother. 
who had died at Cologne in exile and poverty, when he wrote 
to all the parliaments of his kingdom, to the governors of 
the provinces, and to the ambassadors at forei;n courts, to 
give his own account of the arrest of the guilty and the part 
he himself had played in the matter. "The notable 
nd 
visible change which had for the last year appeared in the 
conduct of Sienr de Cinq-l\1ars, our grand equerry, made us 
resolve, as soon as we perceived it, to carefully keep watch 
on his actions and his words, in order to f:lthonl thelll and 
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discover what could be the cause. To this end, we resol';ed 
to let him act and speak with us more freely than heretofore." 
And in a letter written straight to the chancellor, the king 
exclaims in wrath, " It is true that having seen n1e sometimes 
dissatisfied with the cardinal, whether from the apprehension 
I felt lest he should hinder 111e from going to the siege of 
Perpignan, or induce me to leave it, for fear lest my health 
might suffer, or froB1 any other like reason, the said Sieur de 
Cinq-Mars left nothing undone to chafe me against my said 
cousin, which I put up ,vith so long as his evil offices were 
confined within the bounds of moderation. Bat when he 
went so far as to suggest to Ine that the cardinal must be got 
rid of, and offiered to carry it out himself, I conceived a 
horror of his evil thoughts, and held them in detestation. 
Although I have only to say so for you to believe it, there is 
nobody who can deem but that it must have been so; for, 
otherwise, what motive would he have had for joining hin1- 
self to Spain against nle, if I had approved of what he 
desired? " 
The trial was a foregone conclusion; the king and his 
brother made common cause in order to overwhelm the ac- 
cused, "an earnest of a peace which was not such as God 
announced with good will to man on Christmas day," writes 
1\!adame de MotteviIIe, "but such as may exist at court and 
mnongst brothers of royal blood." 
The cardinal did not think it necessary to wait for the 
sentence. He had arrived at his house at Lyons, in a sort 
of square chaInber, covered with red damask, and borne on 
the shoulders of eighteen guards; there stretched upon his 
couch, a table covered with papers beside hitn, he worked 
and chatted with whomsoever of his servants he had been 
pleased to have as his con1panion on the road. It was in the 
same equipage that he left Lyons to gain the Loire and 
return to Paris. On his passage, it was necessary to pl
!l 
down lumps of wall and throw bridges over the fosses 10 
make way for this vast litter and the indomitable nlôn th.ll 
lay dying \\'ithin it. 
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It was on the 12th of September, 1642, that the accused 
appeared before the con1mission; there were now but two of 
theln; the Duke of Bouillon had made his private arrange- 
ment with the cardinal, confessing everything, and request- 
ing "to have his life spared in order that he might employ It' 
to preserve to the Catholic church five little children whonl 
his death would leave to persons of the opposite religion." 
In consideration of this pardon, a demand was made upon 
him to give up Sedan to the king, "though it were easy to 
gain possession of it by investment." The Duke consen ted 
to all, and he awaited in his dungeon at Pierre-Encise the 
execution of his accon1plices who had no town to surrender. 
Their death was to be the signal of his liberation. 
The two accused denied nothing. ::\1. de Thou merely 
maintained that he had not been in any way mixed up with 
the conspiracy, proving that he had blamed the treaty with 
Spain, and that his only crime was not haying revealed it. 
"He believed me to be his friend, his one faithful friend," 
said he, speaking of Cinq-l\Iars, "and I had no mind to be- 
tray him." The grand equerry told in detail the story of the 
plot, his connection with the Duke of Orleans, who had 
missed no opportunity of paying court to him, the resolutions 
taken in concert with the Duke of Bouillon, and the treaty 
concluded with Spain, "confessing that he had erred, and 
had no hope but in the clemency of the king, and of the ca r- 
dinal, whose generosity would be so much the more shown in 
asking pardon for hÌ1n as he was the less bound to do so. " 
There was not long to wait for the decree; the yotes were 
unanimous against the grand equerry, a single one of the 
judges pronouncing in favor of 1\1. de Thou. The latter 
turned towards Cinq-l\1ars, and said, "Ah! well, sir; hu- 
manly speaking, I might complain of you; you haye placed 
nle in the dock and you are the cause of my death; but God 

nows how I love you. Let us die, sir, let us die courage. 
ously, and wIn Paradise." 
The decree ag:tinst Cinq-l\1ars sentenced him to undergo 
the question in crder to get a more complete revelation of 
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his accomplices. " It had been resolved not to put him to it," 
says Tallemant des Réaux: "but it was exhibited to hinl never- 
theless; it gave hilTI a turn, but it did not make him do anything 
to belie hinlself, and he was just taking off his doublet, when he 
was told to raise his hand in sign of telling the truth." 
The execution was not destined to be long deferred; the 
very day on which the sentence was delivered saw the execu- 
tion of it. "The grand equerry showed a never-changing 
and very resolute firmness to the death, together with admira- 
ble calmness and the constancy 2.nd devoutness of a Chris- 
tian," wrote 1\1. du I\1arca, councillor of state, to the secretary 
of state Brionne; and Tallelnant des Réaux adds, "He died 
with astoundingly great courage, and did not waste time in 
speechifying; he would not have his eyes bandaged, and 
}{ept them open when the blow was struck." M. de Thon 
said not a word save to God, repeating the Credo even to the 
very scaffold. with a feryor of devotion that touched all pres- 
ent. "We have seen," says a report of the titne, "the favor- 
ite of the greatest and most just of kings lose his head upon 
the scaffold at the age of twenty-two, but with a finnness 
which has scarcely its parallel in our histories. \Ve have 
seen a counciHor of state die like a saint after a crime which 
men cannot justly pardon. There is nobody in the world 
who, knowing of their conspiracy against the state, does not 
think thelTI worthy of death, and there will be few who, hav- 
ing kno'wledge of their rank and their fine natural qualities, 
will not mourn their sad fate." 
" Now that I make not a single step which does not lead 
me to death, I alTI more capable than anybody else of esti- 
mating the value of the things of the world," wrote Cinq- 
J\Iars to his mother, the wife of Marshal d 'Effiat. " Enough 
of this world; away to Paradise!" said 
I. de Thou, as he 
marched to the scaffold. Châlais and Montmorency had 
used the same language. At the last hour, and at the bot- 
tOln of their hearts, the frivolous courtier and the hare- 
brained conspirator, as well as the great soldier and the 
grave magistrate, had recovered their faith in God. 
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LOUIS XIII., RICHELIEU. AND THE PROVINCES. Z'J':} 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LOUIS XIII., CARDINAL RICHELIEU, AND THE PROVINCES. 


THE story has been told of the conspiracies at court 
and the repeated checks suffered by the great lords in 
their attelnpts against Cardinal H.ichelieu. ''lith the ex- 
ception of Languedoc, under the inflaence of its governor 
the Duke of 110ntmorency, the provinçes took no part 
in these enterprises; their opposition was of another 
sort; and it is amongst the parlian1ents chiefly that w(: 
must look for it. 
"The king's cabinet and his becl-tilne business (petit 
coltcher) cause m
 more en1barrassnlcnt than the v;
ole of 
Europe causes me," said the cardinal in the days of the great 
storms at court,. he would often have had less trouble in In3n- 
aging the parIian1ents, and the Parliament of Paris in particu- 
hu, if the latter had not felt itself supported by a party at 
court. For a long time past a pretension had been put for- 
ward by that great body to give the king advice, and to 
replace towards him the vanished states-general. "lre hold 
the place in council of the princes and barons, ,\"ho froln time 
imn1en1orial were near the person of the kings," was the bll- 
guage used, in 1615, in the representations of the rarIi'1- 
ment, which h2d dared, without the royal order, to sun11110n 
the princes, dukes, peers, and officers of the crown to delib- 
erate upon what was to be done for the seryice of the king-, 
the good of the state, and the relief of the people. 
This pretension on the part of the parliaments was wh3t 
Cardinal Richelieu was continually fighting against. I-Ie 
VOL. IV. - 14 
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would not allow the intervention of the nl2-gistr3.tes in the 
government of the state. \Vhen he took the power into his 
hands, nine parlianlents sat in France - Paris, Toulouse, 
Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon, Rauen, Aix, Rennes, and Pau: 
he created but one, that of l\1etz, in 1633, to sever in a defini.. 
tive n1anner the bonds which still attached the three bisho
 
rics to the Gennanic enlpire. Trials at that time were car- 
ried in the last resort to Spires. 
Throughout the history of France we find the Parlian1ent 
of Paris bolder and more enterprising than all the rest; and 
it did not belie its character in the very teeth of Richelieu. 
vVhen, after Duþes' Day was over, Louis XIII. declared all 
the companions of his brother's escape guilty of high treason, 
the Parliament of Dijon, to which the decree was presented 
by the king hin1self, enregistered it without making any diffi- 
culty. All the other parliaments foHowed the example; that 
of Paris alone resisted, and its decision on the 25th of April 
contained a bitter censure upon the cardinal's adnÜnistration. 
On the 12th of May, the decision of that Parliament was 
quashed by a decree of the royal council, and all its rnelnbers 
were sun1moned to the Louvre; on their knees they had to 
hear the severe reprimand delivered by Châteauneuf, keeper 
of the seals; and one president and three counsellors were 
at the san1e tin1e dismissed. \Vhen the parliament, still in- 
domitable, would have had those nlagistrates sit in defiance 
of the royal order, they were not to be found in their houses; 
the soldiery had carried them off. 
The trial of 11arshal Marillac, before a commission, twice 
modified during the course of proceedings, of the Parliament 
of Dijon, was the occasion of a fresh reclamation on the 
part of the Parliament of Paris; and the king's ill-humor 
against the magistrates burst forth on the occasion of a com- 
mission constituted at the Arsenal to take cognizance of the 
crime of coining. The Parliament n1ade some form
l objec- 
tions: the king, who was at that time 
t l\Ietz with his troops, 
sumn10ned President Séguier and several counsellors. lIe 
quashed the decree of the Parliament. "Y au are only con- 
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stituted," said he, "to jud;e be
wcen :r.laster Peter and 1Iag- 
ter John (between John Doe arld Richard Roe); if you go on 
as at present, I will pare your nails so close that you'll be 
sorry for it." Five counsellors were interdicted, 2nd h=:td 
great trouble in obtaining authority to sit again. 
So many and such frequent squabbles, whether about 
points of jurisdi:tioa or 2.bout the registration of edicts re
 

.pecting finances, W!1Î::::
l tl
e P2.rli2..nlent claimed to have the 
right of looking hlto, c2.used between the king, inspired by 
his minister, and t
le Parli3,ment of Paris an irritation which 
reached its hei s l1t during the trial of the Duke of La Valette, 
third son of the DLÜ
e of Epernon, accused, not without 
grounds, of havin6 caused the failure of the siege of Fonta- 
rabia from jealousy towards the Prince of Condé. The affair 
was called on before a comn1Ïssion composed of dukes and 
peers, some councillors of state and some nlenlbers of the Par- 
liament, which demanded t
at the duke should be removed 
to its jurisdiction. "I will not have it," answered the king; 
" you are always nlaldng difficulties; it seems as if you wanted 
to keep me in leading-strings; but I am master, and shall 
know how to make myself obeyed. It is a gross error to sup- 
pose that I have not a right to bring to judgnlent whom I 
think proper and where I please." The king hinlself asked the 
judges for their opinion. [Isambert, Recueil des anciennes LoÙ 
Françaises, t. xvi.] "Sir," replied Counsellor Pinon, dean of 
the grand chamber, " for fifty years I have been in the Parlia'" 
ment, and I never saw anything of this sort; :r..f. de La Valettc 
had the honor of wcddi
g a natural sister of your 1Ia jesty, 
and he is, besides, a peer of France; I implore you to remove 
hiln to the jurisdiction of the Parliament." "Your opinion!" 
said the king curtly. " I am of opinion that the Duke of La 
V alette be relno\Ted to be tried before the Parliament." "I 
will not ha\"e that; it is no opinion." "Sir, removal is a 
legitimate opinion." " Your opinion on the case!" rejoined 
the king, who was beginning to be angry; "if not, I know 
what I must do." President Bellièvre was even bolder. " It 
is a strange thing," said he to Louis XIII.'s face, "to see a 
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kil16' giving his vote at the crimin;'! trial of one of his sub- 
jects; hitllcrto kings have reserved ia thelnselves the rights 
of grace, and have renlo\'ed to tlH::r officers' province the 
scatencin 6 of culprits. Could your r,i,ljesty bear to see in the 
dock a nobleman, who might leave YO
ir presence only for the 
scaffold? It is incompatible with kingly majesty." " Your 
opinion on the case! " bade the king. "Sir, I have no other 
opinion." The Duke of La V alette had taken refuge in Eng- 
land: he was condelnned and executed in effigy. The attor- 
ney-general, Matthew Molé, "did not consider it his business 
to carry out an execution of that sort; " and recourse was 
obliged to be had to the lieutenant-governor of convicts at the 
Châtelet of Paris. 
The cup had overflowed, and the cardinal resolved to put 
an end to an opposition which was the more irritating inas- 
much as it was sometÎI11es legitimate. A notific
tion of the 
king's, published in 1641, prohibited the Parliament from any 
interference in affairs of state and administration. The whole 
of Richelieu's honle-policy is summed np in the preamble to 
that instrument, a fornlal declaïation of absolute power con- 
centrated in the hands of the king. "It seemeth that, the 
institution of monarchies having its foundation in the govern- 
ment of a single one, that rank is as it were the soul whic
 
animates them and inspires them with as much force and 
vigor as they can have short of perfection. But as this abso- 
lute authority raises states to the highest pinnac1e of their 
glory, so, when it happens to be enfeebled, they are observer]. 
in a short time, to fall from their high estate. There is no 
need to go out of France to find instances of truth. . . . The 
fatal disorders and divisions of the League. which ought to 
be buried in eternal oblivion. owed their origin and growth to 
disregard of the kingly authority. . . . Henry the Gre3.t, In 
,vhom God had put the most excellent virtues of a great 
prince, on succeeding to the crown of Henry III., restored by 
his valor the kingly authority which had heen as it were cast 
down and trampled under foot. France recovered ]
er pris- 
tine vigor, and let all Europe see that power concentïatcd i
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the person of the sovereign is the source of the glory and 
greatness of monarchies, and the foundation upon which their 
preservation rests. . . . We, then, have thought it necessary 
to regulate the administration of justice, and to nlake known 
to our parliaments what is the legitimate usage of the author- 
ity which the kings our predecessors and we have deposited 
with them, in order that a thing which was established for the 
good of the people may not produce contrary effects, as would 
happen if the officers, instead of contenting themselves with 
that power which makes them judges in matters of life and 
death and touching the fortunes of our subjects, would fain 
meddle in the government of the state which appertains to 
the prince only." 
The cardinal had gained the victory. Parliament bowed 
the head; its attempts at independence during the Frond
 
were but a flash, and the yoke of Louis XIV. became the 
more heavy for it. The pretensions of the magistr3.tes were 
often foundationless, the restless and meddlesome character 
of their assemblies did hann to their remonstrances; but for 
a long while they maintained, in the teeth of more and more 
absolute kingly power, the country's rights in the governlnent, 
and they had perceived the dangers of that sovereign mon- 
archy which certainly son1etimes raises states to the highest 
pinnacle of their glory, but only to let theln sink before long 
to a condition of the IllOSt grievous abasement. 
Though always first in the breach, the Parlimnent of Paris 
was not alone in its opposition to the cardinal. The Parlia- 
ment of Di jon protested against the sentence of 1Iarshal 
l\1arillac, and refused, to its shalne, to bear its share of the 
expenses for the defence of Burgundy against the Duke of 
Lorraine, in 1636, a refusal which cost it the suspension of 
its pren1ier president. The Parliament of Brittany, in defence 
of its jurisdictio:1al pridleges, refused to enregister the decree 
which had for object the foundation of a con1pany trading 
with the Indies "for the O"eneral trade between the \-Vest and 
, b 
the East," a grand idea of Richelieu's, the seat of which "::1S 
to be in the roads of l\!orbihan; the comp
lny, already 
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fOr1-;Jed, was disheartened, thanks to the delays caused by 
the P
rlialnent, and the enterprise failed. The Parlimnent 
of Grenoble, fearing a dearth of corn in Dauphiny, quashed 
the treaties of supply for the army of Italy, at the time of the 
second expedition to J\!Iantua; it went so far as to have the 
dealer's granaries thrown open, and the superintendent of 
finance, D'Emery, was obliged to come to tenns with the dep- 
uties of Dauphiny, "in order that they of the Parliament of 
Grenoble, who said they had no interests but those of 
the province, might have no reason to prevent for the 
future the transport of corn," says Richelieu himself in his 
.lrIhlloires. 
The Parliament of Rauen had always passed for one of 
the most recalcitrant. The province of N onnandy was rich, 
and, consequently, overwhehned with iInposts; and sevcr
l 
times the Parliament refused to enregister financi
l edicts 
which still further aggravated the distress of the people. In 
1637 the king threatened to go in person to Rauen and bring 
the Parliament to submission, whereat it took fright and en- 
registered decrees for twenty-two millions. It was, no doubt, 
this augmentation of imposts that brought about the revolt of 
the Nu-pieds (Barefoots) in 1639. Before now, in 1624 and in 
16 37, in Périgord and Rouergue, two popular risings of the 
sanle sort, under the name of Cl'oquants (Paupers), had dis- 
quieted the authorities, and the governor of the province had 
found sonle trouble in putting them down. The Nit-þieds 
were more numerous and lnore violent still; from Rauen to 
A vranches all the country was ablaze. At Coutances and at 
Vire, several l11OJlOpoliers and gabeleurs, as the fiscal officers 
were called, were massacred; a great number of houses were 
burned, and most of the receiving-offices were pulled down 
or pillaged. Everywhere the army of suffering (armée de 
souffrallce), the nalne given by the revolters to themselves, 
nlade appeal to violent passions; popular rhymes were circu- 
lated froln hand to hand, in the name of General Nit-pied.; 
(Barefoot), an imaginary personage WhOlll nobody ever saw. 
SOBle of these verses are fair enough. 
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TO NORMANDY. 


" Dear land of mine, thou canst no more; 
What boots it to have served so well? 
For see! thy faithful service bore 
This bitter fruit - the cursed gabelle. 
Is that the guerdon earned by those 
Who succored France against her foes, 
Who saved her kings, upheld her crown, 
And raised the lilies trodden down, 
In spite of all the foe could do, 
In spite of Spain and England too? 


CC Recall thy generous blood, and show- 
That all posterity may know- 
Duke 'Villiam's breed still lives at need: 
Show that thou hast a heavier hand 
Than erst came forth from Northern land; 
A hand so strong, a heart so high, 
These tyrants all sha1l beaten cry, 
'From Normans and the Norman race 
Deliver us, 0 God of grace I ' " 


The tumult was n10re violent at Rouen than anywhere 
else, and the Parlian1ent energetically resisted the mob. It 
had sent two counsellors as a deputation to Paris to inform 
the king about'the state of affairs. " You may signify to the 
gentlemen of the Parliament of Rouen," said Chancellor 
Séguier, in answer to the delegates, "that I thank them for 
the trouble they have taken on this occasion; I will let the 
king know how they have behaved in this affair. I beg theln 
to go on as they have begun. I know that the Parliament 
did very good service there." 
In fact, several counsellors, on foot in the street and in 
the very midst of the revo1ters
 had, at the peril of their 
lives, defended Le Tellier de TourneviIle, receiver-general of 
gabels, and his officers, whilst the whole Parlian1ent, in their 
robes, with the premier president at their head, perambulated 
Rouen, amidst the angry mob, repairing at once to the points 
Inos, threatened, insOlnuch that the presidents and counsel- 
lors W
ì
 "in great danger and fear for their s
...ills." [I1Ú- 
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toire du Parleme;zI de .Nórmalldie, by !vI. Floquet, t. iv.] It 
was this terror, born of tumults and the sight of an infuriated 
populace, which, at a later period, retarded the Parlianlent ir 
dealing out justice, and brought down upon it the wrath O} 
the king and of the cardinal. 
11eanwhile the insurrection was gaining ground, and th
 
local authorities were powerless to repress it. There was 
hesitation at the king's council in choosing between Marshal 
Rantzau and 1\'1. de Gassion to cOlnlnand the forces ordered 
to march into Normandy. "That country yields no wine," 
said the king: "that will not do for Rantzau, or be good 
quarters for him." And they sent Colonel Gassion, not so 
heavy a drinker as Rantzau, a good soldier and an inflexible 
character. First at Caen, then at A vranches, where there 
was fighting to be done, at Coutances and at Elbeuf, Gassion's 
soldiery everywhere left the country behind thelll in subjec- 
tion, in ruin, and in despair. They entered Rauen on the 
31st of December, 1639, and on the 2d of January, 1640, the 
chancellor himself arrived to do justice on the rebels heaped 
up in the prisons, whom the Parliament dared not bring up 
for judgment. "I come to Rouen," he said, on entering the 
town, "not to deliberate, but to declare and execute the 
matters on which my mind is lnade up." And he forbade all 
intervention on the part of the archbishop, Francis de Harlay, 
,\rho was disposed, in accordance with his office of love as 
well as the parliamentary naI11e he bore, to implore pity for 
the culprits, and to excuse the backward judges. The chan- 
cellor did not give hin1self the trouble to draw up sentences. 
"The decree is at the tip of nlY staff," replied Picot, captain 
of his guard, when he was asked to show his orders. The 
c::.ecutions were numerous in Higher and Lower Normandy, 
and the ParliaInent received the wages of its tardiness. All 
the members of the body, even the most aged and infirm, 
\vere obliged to leave Rouen. A cOlnmission of fifteen coun- 
cil10rs of the Parliament of Paris came to replace provision- 
21ly the interdicted Parlian1ent of N orn1andy; and, when the 
n126istr
tes ,,'cre eU1powercd at iast to rCSUlne thcir sitting, 
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it was 0:11y :1 six mOllths' term: that is, the Parliament hence- 
forth found itself divided into two fragments, perfect stran- 
gers one to the other, which were to sit alternately for six 
n10nths. " .\ yeritable thunderbolt for that sovereign court, 
for by the sL'C months' term," says IVI. Floquet, "there was no 
longer any Parliament, properly speakin6", but two phantoms 
of Parliament, Inaking W2.r on each other, whilst the govern. 
ment had the field open to carve and cut without control." 
" All obedience is now frolll fcar," wrote Grotius to Oxen- 
stiern, chancellor of Sweden; "the idea is to exorcise and 
annihilate hatred by Ineans of terror." "This year," wrote 
an inhabitant of Rauen, "there have been no New Year's 
presents [
treniles], no singing of 'the kinb's drinking-song' 
[Ie roi boit], in any house. Little children will be able to tcll 
tales of it when they have attô.incd to Inan's estate; for never, 
these fifty years past, so far as I can learn, has it been so." 
Uournal de l' Abbe de la .Rue.] The heaviest imposts weighed 
upon the whole province, which thus expiated the crime of 
an insignificant portion of its inhabitants. "The king sh
JI 
not lose the value of this handkerchief that I hold," said the 
superintendent TIullion, on arriving at Rauen. And he kept 
his word: Rauen alone had to pay more than three nlillions. 
The province and its Parlianlent were henceforth reduced to 
submission. 
I t was not only the parliaments that resisted the efIorts of 
Cardinal Richelieu to concentrate all the power of the gov- 
ernment in the hands of the king. Frain the tin1e that the 
sovereigns had given up convoking the states-general, the 
states-provincial had alone presenred the fight of brInging to 
the foot of the throne the plaints and petitions of subjects. 
Unhappily few provinces enjoyed this privilege; Languedoc, 
Brittany, Burgundy, Provence, Dauphiny, and the countship 
of Pau alone were states-districts, that is to say, allowed to 
tax themselves independently and goyern themselves to a cer- 
tain extent. N orn1andy. though an elcrtiolls-dislrirt, and, as 
such, subject to the royal agents in respect of t1n3.l1ce, h:1d 
states w
1Ïch continued to Illcct even in I C?p6. The states. 
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provincial were always convoked by the king, who fixed the 
place and duration of asselnbly. 
The cOlnposition of the states-provincial varied a great 
deal, according to the districts. In Brittany all noblemen 
settled in the province had the right of sitting, whilst the 
third estate were represented by only forty deputies. In 
Languedoc, on the contrary, the nobility had but twenty- 
three representatives, and the class of the third estate num- 
bered sixty-eight deputies. I-Ience, no doubt, the divergences 
of conduct to be relnarked in those two provinces between 
the Parliament and the states-provincial. In Languedoc, 
even during Montmorency's insurrection, the Parliament 
remained faithful to the king and submissive to the cardinal, 
whilst the states declared in favor of the revolt: in Brittany, 
the Parliament thwarted Richelieu's efforts in favor of trade, 
which had been enthusiastically welcomed by the states. 
In Languedoc as well as in Dauphiny the cardinal's 
energy was constantly directed towards red
cing the privi- 
leges which put the imposts, and, consequently, the royal 
revenues, at the discretion of the states. l\lontmorency's 
insurrection cost Languedoc a great portion of its liberties, 
which had already been jeoparded, in 1629, on the occasion 
of the Huguenots' rising; and those of Dauphiny were conl- 
pletely lost; the states were suppressed in 1628. 
The states of Burgundy ordinarily assembled every three 
years, but they were accustomed, on separating, to appoint 
"a chamber of states-general," whereat the nobility, clergy, 
and third estate were represented, and which was charged to 
watch over the interests of the province in the interval be- 
tween the sessions. When, in 1629, Richelieu proposed to 
create, as in Languedoc, a body of "elect" to arrange with 
the fiscal agents for the rating of imposts without the con- 
currence of the states, the asselnbly proclailned that "it was 
all over with the liberties of the province if the edict passed," 
and, in the chamber of the nobility, two gentlemen were 
observed to draw their swords. But, spite of the disturbance 
which took place at Dijon, in 1630, on occasion of an ilnpost 
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on wines, and which was called, from the title of a popular 
ditty, la Sédition de Lanturlzt, the province preserved its lib- 
erties, and relnained a states-district. 
It was the same subject that excited in Provence the 
revolt of the Cascaveous, or bell-bearers. Whenever there 
was any question of elections or "elect," the conspirators 
sounded their bells as a rallying signal, and so numerous 
was the body of adherents that the bells were heard tinkling 
everywhere. The Prince of Condé was obliged to march 
against the revolters, and the states assembled at Tarascon 
found themselves forced to vote a subsidy of one million 
five hundred thousand Iivres. At this cost the privileges of 
Provence were respected. 
The states of Brittany, on the contrary, lent the cardinal 
faithful support, when he repaired thither with the king, in 
1626, at the time of the conspiracy of Châlais; the Duke of 
Vendôme, governor of Brittany, had just been arrested; the 
states requested the king "never to give them a governor 
issue of the old dukes, and to destroy the fortifications of the 
towns and castles which were of no use for the defence of 
the country." The petty noblemen, a majority in the st:3tes, 
thus delivered over the province to the kingly power, froln 
jealousy of the great lords. The ordinance, dated from 
Nantes on the 31st of July, 1626, rendered the measure gen.. 
eral throughout France. The battlelnents of the castles fell 
beneath the axe of the demolishers, and the masses of t.oe 
district welcomed enthusiastically the downfall of those oid 
reminiscences of feudal oppression. 
As a sequel to the systematic hUlniliation of the great 
lords, even when provincial governors, and to the gradual 
enfeeblement of provincial institutions, Richelieu had to 
create in all parts of France, still so diverse in organization 
as well as in manners, representatives of the kingly power, 
of too modest and feeble a type to do without him, but capa- 
ble of applying his measures and m:lking his wishes respected. 
Before now the kings of France had seyeral tÌ1nes over per- 
C::2Ì\ cd the necessity of keeping up a supervision over the 
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conduct of their officers in the provinces. The ÙUJ1tisitor.r 
(el1qllf'stcltrs) of St. Louis, the ridillgs of the revising-masters 
(che'i}altchées des maîtres des rcqlteles), the deþarl1nelltal commis
 
sioners (COJllHtissaires déþartis) of Charles IX., were so many 
temporary and travelling inspectors, whose duty it was to 
infonn the king of the state of affairs throughout the king- 
dom. Richelieu substituted for these shifting commissions 
a fixed and regular institution, and in 1637 he established in 
all the provinces overseers of justice, þolice, and finance, who 
were chosen for the most part froITI alnon
st the burgesses, 
and who before long concentrated in their hands the whole 
adlninistration, and InJ.intained the struggle of the kingly 
power against the governors, the sovereign courts, and the 
states-provincial. 
At the tinle when the overseers of provinces were insti- 
tuted, the battle of pure monarchy was gained; H..ichelieu 
had no further need of allies, he wanted mere subjects; but 
at the beginning of his Ininistry he had felt the need of 
throwing hinlself sometimes for support on the nation, and 
this great foe of the states-general had twice convoked the 
Asse1nbl;' of Notables. The first took place at Fontainebleau, 
in 1625-6. The cardinal was at that tin1e at loggerheads 
with the court of Ronle: "If the 
10st Christian King," 
said he, "is bound to watch over the interests of the Catholic 
church, he has first of all to maintain his own reputation in 
the world. \Vhat use would it be for a state to have power, 
riches, and popular governlnent, if it had not character 
enough to bring other people to form alliance with it?" 
These few words sUlnn1ed up the great minister's foreign 
policy, to protect the Catholic church whilst keeping up 
Protestant alliances. 'rhe Notables understood the wisdon1 
of this conduct, and Richelieu received their adhesion. 
It was just the same the following year, the day after the 
conspiracy of Châlais; the cardinal convoked the Assembly 
of Notables. "We do protest before the living God," said 
the letters of convocation, "that we have no other aill1 and 
intention but His honor anù the welfare of our subjects i 
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th::
 i> why we do conjure in I-Iis name those whom we con- 
Yoke, and do 1110:;t c:
prcssly cOInlnand theIn, without fear or 
desire of displeasin
 or pleasing any, to give us, in all frank- 
ness and sincerity, the counsels they shall judge on their 
consciences to be the 1110st salutary and convenient for the wel- 
fare of the c01l11n0l1Wealth." 'l'he assembly so solelnnly con- 
voked opened its sittings at the palace of the Tuileries on 
the 2d of December, 1626. rfhe state of the finances was 
what chiefly occupied those present; and the cardinal him- 
self pointed out the general principles of the reform he cal- 
culated upon establishing. "It is impossible," he said, "to 
meddle with the expenses necessary for the preservation of 
the state; it were a crime to think of such a thing. The 
retrenchlnent, therefore, must be in the case of useless ex- 
penses. The most stringent rules are and appear to be, 
eyen to the 1110st irregulated minds, cOl11paratively nlild, 
when they have, in deed as well as in appearance, no object 
but the public good and the safety of the state. To restore 
the state to its pristine splendor, we need not many ordi- 
nances, but a great deal of practical performance." 
The perfonnance appertained to Richelieu, and he readily 
dispensed váth many ordinances. 'fhe Asselnbly was favor- 
able to his n1easures; but an10ngst those that it rejected was 
the proposal to substitute loss of offices and confiscation for 
the penalty of death in matters of rebellion and conspiracy. 
" Better a moderate but certain penalty," said the cardinal, 
"than a punishment too severe to be always inflicted." It 
was the notables who preserved in the hands of the inflexible 
minister the terrible weapon of which he availed himself so 
o()ften. The Assembly separated on the 24th of February. 
162 7, the last that was convoked before the revolution of 
17 8 9. It was Ïil answer to its del11ands, as well as to those 
of the states of 16 I 4, that the keeper of the seals, !\Iichael 
l\!arillac, drew up, in 1629, the important adn1inistrative ordi- 
nance which has preserved froIn its author's name the title of 
Code Michau. 
'fhe cardinal had propounded to the Notables a questiop 
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which he had greatly at heart - the foundation of 
 naV"f: 
Already, when disposing, some weeks previously, of the gov.. 
ernlnent of Brittany, which had been taken away from the 
Duke of Vendôme, he had separated from the office that of 
admiral of Brittany; already he was in a position to purchase 
from 1\1. de Montmorency his office of grand adn1Ïral of 
France, so as to suppress it and substitute for it that of 
grand master of navigation, which was personally conferred 
upon Richelieu by an edict enregistered on the 18th of 
March, 1627. 
"Of the power which it has seemed agreeable to his 
l\1ajesty that I should hold," he wrote on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1627, " I can say with truth, that it is so moderate that it 
could not be more so to be an appreciable service, seeing that 
I have desired no wage or salary so as not to be a charge to 
the state, and I can add without vanity that the proposal to 
take no wage came from me, and that his :Nlajesty made a 
difficulty about letting it be so." 
The Notables had thanked the king for the intention he 
had "of being pleased to give the kingdom the treasures of 
the sea which nature had so liberally proffered it, for without 
[keeping] the sea one cannot profit by the sea nor maintain 
war." Harbors repaired and fortified, arsenals established 
at various points on the coast, organization of marine regi- 
ments, foundation of pilot-schools, in fact, the creation of a 
powerful marine, which, in 1642, nUlnbered sixty-three vessels 
and twenty-two galleys, that left the roads of Barcelona after 
the rejoicings for the capture of Perpignan and arrived the 
same evening at Toulon -such were the fruits of Richelieu's 
adlninistration of naval affairs. " Instead," said the bailiff 
of Forbin, "of having a handful of rebels forcing us, as of 
late, to compose our naval forces of foreigners and implore 
succor from Spain, England, Malta, and Holland, we are at 
present in a condition to do as much for them if they con- 
tinue in alliance with us, or to beat them when they fall off 
from us." 
So much progress on every point, so many efforts in all 
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rlirections, eight-five vessels afloat, a hundred regiments of 
infantry, and three hundred troops of cavalry, almost con- 
stantlyon a war footing, naturally entailed enormous expenses 
and terrible burdens on the people. It was Riche1ieu's great 
fault to be more concerned about his object than scrupulous 
as to the means he employed for arriving at it. His prin- 
ciples were as harsh as his conduct. "Reason does not 
admit of exempting the people from all burdens," said he, 
"because in such case, on losing the mark of their subjec- 
tion, they would also lose relnembrance of their condition, 
and, if they were free froIn tribute, would think that they 
were fron1 obedience also." Cruel words those, and singu- 
larly destitute of regard for Christian charity and human 
dignity, beside which, however, must be placed these: "If 
the subsidies imposed on the people were not to be kept 
within moderate bounds, even when they were needed for 
the service of the country, they would not cease to be un- 
just." The strong common sense of this great mind did 
not allow him to depart for long from a certain hard equity. 
Posterity has preserved the memcry of his equity less than 
of his hardness: men want sympathy more than justice. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


LOUIS XIII., CARDINAL RICHELIEU, THE CATHOLICS AND THE 
PROTESTANTS. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU has often been accused of indiffer- 
ence towards the Catholic church; the ultramontanes caIled 
him the Huguenots' cardinal,. in so speaking there was either 
a mistake or a desire to mislead; Richelieu was all his life 
profoundly and sincerely Catholic; not only did no doubt as 
to the fundamental docrines of his church trouble his mind, 
but he also gave his mind to her security and her aggrandize- 
ment. He was a believer on conviction, without religious 
..emotions and without the mystic's zeal 
 he labored for Ca- 
tholicism whilst securing for hiInself Protestant alliances, and 
if the independence of his lnind caused hin1 to feel the neces- 
sity for a refonnation, it was still in the church and by the 
church that he would have had it accomplished. 
Spirits more fervent and minds more pious than Riche- 
lieu's felt the same need. On emerging from the violent 
struggles of the religious wars, the Catholic church had not 
lost her faith, but she had neglected sweetness and light. 
King Henry IV.'s conversion had secured to her the victory 
in France, but she was threatened lvith letting it escape from 
her hands by her own fault. God raised up for her some 
great servants who preserved her frOJn this danger. 
The oratorical and political brilliancy of the Catholic 
church in the reign of Louis XIV. has caused nlen to forget 
the great religious movement in the reign of Louis XIII. 
Learned and mystic in the hands of Cardinal Bérulle, hu- 
mane and charitable with S1. \Tincent de Paul, bold anrI 
saintly with 1\1. de Saint-Cyran, the church underwent frOJn 
all quarters quickening influences which roused her from her 
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dangerous lcthar
y. The effort was attempted at all points 
at ol)ce. The priests had sunk into an ignorance as perilous 
as their lukewarmness. 'l\1id all the diplOlnatic negotiations 
which he undertook in Richelieu's nan1e, and the intrigues he, 
with the queen-mother, often hatched against him, Cardinal 
Bérulle founded the congregation of the Oratory, designed to 
train up well-informed and pious young priests with a capacity 
for devoting themselves to the education of children as well 
as the edification of the people. " It is a body," said Bos- 
suet, "in which everybody obeys and nobody commands." 
No vow fettered the members of this celebrated congrega- 
tion, which gave to the world Malebranche and l\Iassillon. 
It was, again, under the inspiratiÐn of Cardinal Bérulle, re- 
nowned for the pious direction of souls, that the order of 
Carmelites, hitherto confined to Spain, was founded in 
France. The convent in Rue St. Jacques soon numbered 
amongst its penitents women of the highest rank. 
The labors of l\1gr. de Bérulle tended especially to the 
salvation of individual souls; those of St. Vincent de Paul 
embraced a vaster field, and one offering n10re scope to 
Christian humanity. Some time before, in 16 I 0, St. Francis 
de Sales had founded, under the direction of ßladame de 
Chantal, the order of Visitatio1l, whose duty was the care of 
the sick and poor; he had left the direction of his new insti- 
tution to M. Vi'ncent, as was tU that tilne the appellation of 
the poor priest without birth and without fortune, who was 
one day to be celebrated throughout the world under the 
name of St. Vincent de Paul. This direction was not enough 
to satisfy his zeal for charity; children and sick, the ignorant 
and the convict, all those who suffered in body or spirit, 
seemed to summon M. Vincent to their aid; he founded in 
1617, in a small parish of Bresse, the charitable society of 
Servants of the poor, which became in 1633, at Paris, under 
the direction of Madame Legras, niece of the keeper of the 
sea Is Marillac, the sisterhood of Servants of the sick poor, 
and the cradle of the Sisters of Charity. "They shall not 
have, as a regular rule," said St. \Tincent, "any monastery 
VOL. IV.-IS 
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but the houses of the sick, any chapel but their parish-church, 
any cloister but the streets of the town and the rooms of the 
hospitals, any enclosure but obedience, any , grating' but the 
fear of God, or any veil but the holiest and most perfect 
modesty." Eighteen thousand daughters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, of whom fourteen thousand are French, still testify at 
this day to the far-sighted wisdom of their founder; his regu- 
lations have endured like his work and the necessities of the 
poor. 
It was to the daughters of Charity that IvL Vincent con- 
fided the work in connection with foundlings, when his chari- 
table impulses led him, in 1638, to take up the cause of the 
poor little abandoned things who were perishing by heaps at 
that tirne in Paris. Appealing for help, on their account, to 
the women of the world, one evening when he was in want of 
money, he exclainled at the house of the Duchess of Aiguil- 
lon, Cardinal Richelieu's niece, " Come now, ladies 
 compas- 
sion and charity ha\'e made you adopt these little creatures 
as your own children 
 you have been their mothers according 
to grace, since their mothers according to nature have aban- 
doned thenl. Consider, then, whether you too will abandon 
them; their life and their death are in your hands; it is time 
to prononnce their sentence, and know whether you will any 
longer har/e pity upon them. They will live if you continue 
to take a charitable care of thfim. They will die and perish 
infallibly if you abandon them." St. Vincent de Paul had 
confidence in human nature, and e\'erywhere on his path 
sprang up good works in response to his appeals; the foun- 
dation of l\1ission-priests or Lazarists, designed originally to 
spread about in the rural districts the knowledge of God, still 
testifies in the East, whither they carry at one and the same 
tinle the Gospel and the naUle of France, to that great awak- 
ening of Christian charity which signalized the reign of Louis 
XIII. The same inspiration created the seminary of St. 
Sulpice, by means of M. Olier's solicitude, the brethren of 
Christian Doctrine and the U rsulines, devoted to the educa- 
tion of childhood, and so luany other charitable or piou
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establishments, noble fruits of devoutness and Christian 
sacrifice. 
Nowhere was this fructuating idea of the sacrifice, the 
immolation of man for God and of the present in prospect of 
eternity, more rigorously understood and practised than 
amongst the disciples of John du Vergier de Hauranne, 
Abbot of St. Cyran. More bold in his conceptions than 
Cardinal Bérulle and St. Vincent de Paul, of a nature more 
austere and at the same time more ardent, he had early de- 
voted hin1self to the study of theology. Connected in his 
youth with a Fleming, Jansen, known under the name of J an- 
senius, and afterwards created Bishop of Yprès, he adopted 
with fervor the doctrines as to the grace of God which his 
friend had imbibed in the school of St. Augustin, and em- 
ploying in the direction of souls that zealous ardor which 
makes conquerors, he set hil:lself to work to regenerate the 
church by penance, sanctity, and sacrifice; God supreme, 
reigning over hearts subdued, that was his ultimate object, 
and he marched towards it without troubling hin1self about 
revolts and sufferings, certain that he would be triumphant 
with God and for Him. 
Victories gained over souls are from their very nature of 
a silent sort; but M. de St. Cyran was not content with then1. 
He wrote, also, and his book "Petrus Aurelius," published 
under the veil of the anonyn10us, excited a great stir by its 
defence of the rights of the bishops against the monks, and 
even against the pope. . fhe Gallican bishops welcomed at 
that time with lively satisfaction its eloquent pleadings ir. 
favor of their cause. But, at a later period, the French 
clergy discovered in St. Cyran's book free-thinking concealed 
under dogmatic forms. "In case of heresy any Christi
n 
may becon1e judge," said Petrús _\urelius. \"ho, then, shoulc1 
be commissioned to define heresy? So l\I. de St. Cyran was 
condemned. 
He had been already by an enemy more formid3.ble t
i
n 
the assemblies of the clergy of Fr:lnce. Cardinal Richeliel
, 
natur
lly attr
ct
d towards greatness as he w
s 2t a l::ter 
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period towards the infant prodigy of the Pascals, had been 
desirous of attaching St. Cyran to himself. " Gentlemen," 

aid he one day, as he led back the simple priest into the 
n1Ïdst of a throng of his courtiers, "here you see the most 
learned man in Europe." But the Abbot of S1. Cyran would 
accept no yoke but God's; he remained independent, and 
perhaps hostile, pursuing, without troubling himself about 
the cardinal, the great task he had undertaken. Having 
had, for two years past, the spiritual direction of the convent 
of Port Royal, he had found in Mother Angelica Arnauld, 
the superior and reformer of the monastery, in her sister, 
110ther Agnes, and in the nuns of their order, souls worthy 
of him and capable of tolerating his austere instructions. 
Before long he had seen forming, beside Port Royal and 
in the solitude of the fields, a nucleus of penitents, elnulous 
of the hermits of the desert. M. Le Maître, Mother Angel- 
ica's nephew, a celebrated advocate in the Parliament of 
Paris, had quitted all "to have no speech but with God." A 
howling (rugissant) penitent, he had drawn after him his 
brothers, MM. de Sacy and de Séricourt, and, ere long, young 
Lancelot, the learned author of Greek roots: all steeped in 
the rigors of penitential life, all blindly submissive to M. de 
St. Cyran and his saintly requirements. The director's 
power over so many eU1inent minds becarne too great. 
Richelieu had comprehended better than the bishops the 
tendency of M. de St. Cyran's ideas and writings. "He 
continued to publish many opinions, new and leading to dan- 
gerous conclusions," says Father Joseph in his lVllmoires, "in 
snch sort that the king, being advertised, commanded hÌ1n to 
be kept a prisoner in the Bois de Vincennes." "That Inan 
i.J worse than six armies," said Cardinal Richelieu; "if 
LU!
ier and Calvin had been shut up when they began to 
<,:o:;lnatize, states would have been spared a great deal of 
trouble. " 
The consciences of men and the ardor of their souls 
re 
not so easily stifled by prison or exile. The .i\b
ot of St. 
Cyran, in spi

 of the entreaties of hiJ powerit:! Liends, re- 
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mained at v"Ïncennes up to the death of Cardinal Richelieu; 
the seclusionists of Port Royal were driven from their retreaf 
and obliged to disperse; but neither the severities of Rich6 
lieu, nor, at a later period, those of Louis XIV., were the true 
cause of the ultimate powerlessness of J ansenism to bring 
about that profound reformation of the church which had 
been the drean1 of the Abbot of St. Cyran. He had wished 
to immolate sinful man to God, and he regarded sanctity as 
the cOinplete sacrifice of hUInan nature corrupt to its inner- 
1110st core. Human conscience could not accept this cruel 
yoke; its liberty revolted against so narrow a prison; and 
the Protestant reformation, with a doctrine as austere as that 
of M. de St. Cyran, but more true and more simple in its 
practical application, offered strong n1Ïnds the satisfaction of 
direct and personal relations between God and man; it saw 
the way to satisfy them without crushing then1; and that is 
why the kingly power in France succeeded in stifling Jansen- 
ism without having ever been able to destroy the Protestant 
faith. 
Cardinal Richelieu dreaded the doctrines of M. de St. 
Cyran, and still more those of the refonnation, which went 
directly to the enlancipation of souls; but he had the wit to 
resist ecclesiastical encroachn1ents, and, for all his being a 
cardinal, never did minister Inaintain more openly the inde- 
pendence of the civil power. "The king, in things temporal, 
rec0 6 nizes no sovereign save God." That had always been 
the theory of the Gallican church. "The church of France 
is in the kingdom, and not the kingdom in the church," s
id 
the jurisconsult Loyseau, thus subjecting ecclesiastics to the 
cominon law of all citizens. 
The French clergy did not understand it so: they had 
recourse to the liberties of the Gallican church in order to 
keep up a certain measure of independence as regarded 
Rome, but they would not give up their ancient privileges, 
and especially the right of taking an independent sh
re in 
the public necessities without being taxed as a Blatter of law 
and obligation. Here it was that Cardinal Riche1ieu withstood 
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them: he maintained that, the ecclesiastics and the brother.. 
hoods not having the ri;ht to hold property in France by 
1110rtInain, the king tolerated their possession, of his grace, 
but he exacted the payn1ent of seignorLJ dues. The clergy 
at that time possessed more than a quarter of the property in 
France; the tax to be paid amounted, it is said, to eighty 
n1Ïllions. The subsidies further demanded reached a total of 
eight millions six hundred livres. 
The clergy in dismay wished to convoke an asselnbly to 
deternlÏne their conduct; and after a great deal of di
"'ficul
y 
it was authorized by the cardinal. Before long he intinIated 
to the five prelates who were most hostile to him that they 
must quit the assen1bly and retire to their dioceses. " There 
are," said the Bishop of Autun, who was entirely devoted to 
Richelieu, "SOine who show great delicacy about agreeing to 
all that the king demands, as if they had a doubt whether all 
the property of the church belonged to him or not, and 
whether his Majesty, leaving the ecclesiastics wherewithal to 
provide for their subsistence and a n10derate establislunent, 
could not take all the surplus." That sort of doctrine wou!d 
never do for the clergy; still they consented to pay five n1il- 
lions and a half, the SUIn to which the minister lowered his 
pretensions. " The wants of the state," said Richelieu, "are 
real; those of the church are fanciful and arbitrary; if the 
king's armies had not repulsed the enemy, the clergy would 
have suffered far more." 
Whilst the cardinal in1posed upon the French clergy the 
obligations comnlon to all subjects, he defended the kingly 
power and majesty against the UltraInontanes, and especially 
against the Jesuits. Several of their pmnphlets had already 
been censured by his order when Father Sanctarel published 
a treatise on heresy and schislJZ, clothed with the pope's appro- 
bation, and containing, an10ngst other dangerous propositions, 
the following: "The pope can depose en1peror and kings 
for their iniquities or for personal incoIl1petence, seeing th
t 
he has a sovereign, supreme, and absolute power." T!:e 
work was referred to the Parli
l11ent, who ordered i: to be 
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burned in Place de Crèyc; there w:.s t
lk of nothinO" less 
b 
than the banishment of the entire order. 
F8.ther Cotton, superior of the French Jesuits, was sum- 
moned to appear before the council; he gave up Father 
Sanctarel unreservedly, making what excuse he best could for 
the approbation of the pope and of the general of the Jesuits. 
The condeillnation of the work was deI11anded, and it was 
signed by sixteen French fathers. The Parliament was dis- 
posed to push the 111atter farther, when Richelieu, always as 
prudent as he was fin11 in his relations with this celebrated 
order, represented to the king that there are" certain abuses 
which are n10re easily put down by passing them over than 
by resol\'ing to destroy them openly, and that it was time to 
t
ke care lest proceedings should be c2rried to a point which 
n1ight be as prejudicial to his service as past action had been 
serviceable to it." The Jesuits remained in France, and 
their college at Clermont was not closed; but they published 
no more pamphlets against the cardinal. They even de- 
fended him at need. 
Richelieu's grand quarrel with the clergy was nearing its 
end when the climax was reached of a disagreen1ent with the 
court of ROI11e, dating from some tin1e back. The pope had 
never forgiven the cardinal for not having accepted his media- 
tion in the affair with Spain on the subject of the Vaiteline; 
he would not accede to the desire which Richelieu I11anifested 
to become legate of the I-Ioly See in France, as Cardinal 
d' Amboise had been;o and when Marshal d'Estrées arri\'ed as 
ambassador at Rome, his resolute behayior brought the mis- 
understanding to a head: the pope refused the customary 
funeral honors to Cardinal La Valette, who had died in 
battle, without dispensation, at the head of the king's army 
in Piedmont. Richelieu preserved appearances no longer; 
the king refused to receive the pope's nuncio, and prohibited 
the bishops from any communication with him. The quarrel 
,';as enveno111ed by a pamphlet called OJ/a/us Gallus. The 
cardinal's eneI11ies represented him as a new Luther ready to 
excite a schis111 and found a JXltriarchate in France. Father 
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Rabardeau, of the Jesuits' order, maintained, in reply, that 
the act would not be schismatic aI, and that the consent of 
R0111C would be no lTIOre necessary to create a patriarchate ;1(1 
France than it had been to establish those of ConstantinoJ.- /
 
and J erusalen1. 
Urban VIII. took fright; he sent to France Julius Ma2;..'- 
rin, at that time vice-legate, and already frequently employe.ll 
in the negotiations between the court of Rome and Cardin
 1 
Richelieu, who had taken a great fancy to him. The French 
clergy had just obtained authority to vote the subsidy in an 
asselTIbly; and the pope contented himself with this feeble 
concession. l\lazarin put the finishing touch to the reconcil- 
iation, and received as recompense the cardinal's hat. In 
fact, the victory of the civil power was complete, and the in- 
dependence of the crown clearly established. "I-Iis Holi- 
ness," said the cardinal, "ought to comn1end the zeal shown 
by his Majesty for the welfare of the church, and to remain 
satisfied with the respect shown him by an appeal to his au.. 
thority which his l\1:ajesty might have dispensed with in this 
Inatter, having his Parliaments to fall back upon for the chas.. 
tiselnellt of those who lived evilly in his kingdom." In prin- 
ciple, the supren1e question between the court of Rome and 
the kingly po\ver relnained undecided, and it showed wisdom 
on the part of Urban VIII., as well as of Cardinal Richelieu, 
neyer to fix fun damentally and within their exact lilnits the 
rights and prete
sions of the church or the crown. 
Cardinal Richelieu had another bqttle to deliver, and 
another yictory, which was to be more decisive, to gain. 
During his exile at A vignon, he had written against the Rc- 
Íonners, yiolently attacking their doctrines and their pre- 
cepts; he W2.S, therefore, personally engaged in the theologi- 
cal strife, anrl more hotly than has been Inade out; but he 
was above everyt
ing a great politician, and the rebellion of 
the Reformers, their irregular politic2.l assemblies, thcir alli- 
ances with the foreigner, occupied hiln f:.r more than their 
nÜni
ters' preaching. It was state within state that the rc
 
fonners '\vcre scc!dng to found, and t
lz..t the c3.rdind wished 
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to upset. Seconded by the Prince of Condé, the king had 
put an end to the war which cost the life of the constable De 
Luynes, but the peace concluded at 1\10ntpellier on the 19 th 
of November, 1622, had already received many a blow; 
pacific counsels amongst the Reformers were little by little 
dying out together with the old servants of I-Ienry IV.; Du 
Plessis-Mornay had b.tely died (
oveillber I I, 1623) at his 
castle of Forêt-sur-Sèvres, and the direction of the party 
fell entirely into the hands of the Duke of Rohan, a iì.ery 
temper and soured by misfortunes as well as by continu

 
cfforts made on the part of his brother, the Duke of Soubise, 
more restless and less earnest than he. Hostilities broke 
out afresh at the beginning of the year 1625. The Reform- 
ers compbined that, instead of delnolishing Fort Louis, 
which commanded La Rochelle, all haste was being made to 
complete the ramparts they had hoped to see razed to the 
ground: a smdl roy
l fleet mustered quietly at Le Blavet, 
2nd threatened to close the sea against the Rochellese. Th
 
peace of Montpellier had left the Protestants only two surety. 
places, 1\10ntauban 2nd L3. Rochelle; and they clung to then1 
with desperation. On the 6th of January, 1625, Soubise 
suddenly entered the harbor of Le Blavet with twelve vessels, 
and seizing without a blow the royal ships, towed them off in 
triumph to LJ. Rochelle - a fatal success, which was to cost 
that town dear. 
The roy
l marine had hardly an existence; after the cap- 
ture made by Soubise, help had to be requested from Eng- 
b.nd and I-Iolland; the marrbge of I{enrietta of France, 
daughter of I-Ienry IV., with the Prince of \Vûles, who \vas 
soon to become Charles 1., was concluded; the English 
promised eight ships; the treaties with the United Provinces 
obliged the Holbnders to supply twenty, which they would 
gladly have refused to send against their brethren, if they 
could; the cardinal even required that the ships should be 
comlnanded by French captains. "One lubber may ruin a 
whole fleet," sdd he, "and a captain of a ship, if assured 
by the enemy of p
:}1ncnt for his \'es
d, may undertJ.!
e to 
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burn the whole armament, and that the more easily ir.asmuch 
as he would think he. was making a grand sacrifice to God, 
for the sake of his religion." 
Meanwhile, Soubise had broken through the feeble obsta- 
cles opposed to him by the Duke of V endôme, 
nd. making 
himself master of all the trading-vessels he encountered, 
soon took possession of the Islands of Ré and Oléron and 
effected descents even into Médoc, whilst the Duke of 
Rohan, leaving the duchess his wife, Sully's daughter, at Cas- 
tres, where he had established the seat of his government, 
was scouring Lower Languedoc and the Cévennes to rally 
his partisans. The insurrection was very undecided, and the 
I110Vement very irregular. Nîmes, U zès, and Alais closed 
their gates; even Montauban hesitated a long while before 
declaring itself. The Duke of Epernon ravaged the outskirts 
of that place. "At night," \vrites his secretary, " might be 
seen a thousand fires. Wheat, fruit trees, vines, and houses 
were the food that fed the flames." l\farshal Thémine did 
the same all round Castres, defended by the Duchess of 
Rohan. 
There were negotiations, nevertheless, already. Rohan 
and Soubise demanded to be en1ployed against Spain in the 
Valteline, claiming the destruction of Fort Louis; p
rleys 
nlitigated hostilities; the Duke of Soubise obtained a sus- 
pension of 2.rms from the Dutch Admiral Haustein, and 
then, profiting by a favorable gust of wind, approached the 
fleet, set fire to the admiral's ship, and captured five vessels, 
which he towed off to the Island of Ré. But he paid dear 
for his treachery: the Hollanders, in their fury, seconded 
with more zeal the efforts of the Duke of Montmorency. who 
had just taken the command of the squadron; the Island of 
Ré was retaken and Soubise obliged to retreat in a shallop 
to Oléron, leaving for" pledge his sword and his hat, which 
dropped off in his flight." Nor was the naval fight more 
advantageous for Soubise. "The battle was fierce, but the 
enemy had the worst," says Richelieu in his Mémoires: 
" night cOIning on \\-3.S favorable to their designs; neverthe. 
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less, they were so hotly pursued, that on the morrow, at day. 
break, eight of their vessels \vere taken." Soubise sailed 
a\V
y to England wi
h the rest of his fleet, and the Island of 
Oléron surrendered. 
The mom.e:
!: seelned to have come for crushing La Ro- 
chelle, deprived of the nav
l forces that protected :t; but 
the cJ.rdin
l, still at grips with Spain in the Valteline, was 
110t sure of his allies before La Rochelle. In I-Iolland all 
the churches echoed with reproaches hurled by the preach- 
ers ag::Ünst states that gave help against their own brethren 
to Catholics; at Alnsterdam the mob had besieged the house 
of ....1\dlniral I-Iaustein; and the Dutch fleet had to be re- 
called. The English Protestants were not less zealous; the 
Duke of Soubise had been welcolued \vith enthusiasm, and, 
though Charles 1., now l:ing of England and married, had 
refused to adlnit the fugitive to his presence, he would not 
restore to Louis XIII. tIle vessels, captured from that king 
and his subjects, which Sou!Jise had brought over to Ports- 
mouth. 
The ganIe was not yet safe; and Richelieu did not allow 
himself to be led astray by the anger of fanatics who dubbed 
him State Cardinal. "The cardinal alone, to whom God 
gave the blessedness of serving the king and restoring to his 
kingdom its ancient lustre, and to his person the power and 
authority meet for royal l\lajesty which is the next I\Iajesty 
after the divine, saw in his mind t
le means of undoing all 
those tangles, clearing away 
ll those mists, and eluerging to 
the honor of his Inaster from all those confusions." [lJIé- 
moires de Richelieu, t. iv. p. 2.J 
11arshal Bassompierre was returning from his embassy to 
Switzerland, having secured the alliance of the Thirteen 
Cantons in the affair of the Valteline, when it was noised 
2.broad that peace wit
l Spain was signed. Count du Fargis, 
it was said, had, in an excess of zeal, taken upon hin1self to 
conclude without \V:lÌ
ing for orders from Paris. Bassonl- 
pierre was preparing a grand speech against this unexpected 
1-e3.2C. bllt during the night he reflected that the cardinal had 
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perhaps been not so much astonished as he would have 
made out. "I gave up my speech," says he, "and betook 
myself to my jubilee." 
The Huguenots, on their side, yielded at the entreaties of 
the ambassadors who had been sent by the English to France, 
"with orders to beg the Rochellese to accept the peace whicil 
the king had offered them, and who omitted neither argu-' 
. . . f 
ments nor threats In order to arnve at that conclusIon; 
whence it came to pass that, by a course of conduct full of 
unwonted dexterity, the Huguenots were brought to consent 
to peace for fear of that with Spain, and the Spaniards to 
make peace for fear of that with the Huguenots. 
"The greatest difficulty the cardinal had to surmount was 
in the king's council; he was not ignorant that by getting 
peace lnade with the Huguenots, and showing him that he 
was sOlnewhat inclined to favor their cause with the king, he 
might expose himself to the chance of getting i
to bad odor 
at ROine. But in no other way could he arrive ::!.! 
is Majesty's 
ends. His cloth m3de him suspected by the Huguenots; it 
was necessary, therefore, to behave so that they should think 
hiIn favorable to theIn, for by so doing he faund means of 
waiting more conveniently for an opportu!1ity of reducing 
them to the tenns to which all subjects ought to be reduced 
in a state, that is to say, inability to form any separate body, 
and liability to accept their sovereign's wishes. 
"It was a grievous thing for him to bear, to see himself 
so unjustly suspected at the court of Rome, and by those who 
affected the name of zealous Catholics; but he resolved to 
take patiently the rumors that were current about him, appre- 
hending that if he had detennined to clear hiInself of theln 
effectually, he might not find that course of advantage to his 
master or the public." 
The cardinal, in fact, took it patiently, revising and then 
confirming the treaty with Spain, and imposing on the Hu- 
guenots a peace so hard, that they would never have ac.. 
cepted it but for the hope of obtaining at a later period som
 
assuagements, \\"ith the help of England, which .!'cfused fona- 
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ally to help them to carryon the war. At the first parleys 
the king had said, " I am disposed enough towards peace; I 
am willing to grant it to Languedoc and the other provinces. 
As for La Rochelle, that is another thing." [Mét/loires de 
Richelleu, t. iii.] It was ultimately La Rochelle that paid the 
expenses of the war, biding the time when the proud city, 
which had resisted eight kings in succession, would have to 
succumb before Louis XIII. and his all-powerful minister. 
Already her independence was threatened on all sides; the 
bastions and new fortifications had to be demolished; no 
t..rmed vessel of war might be stationed in her harbor. "The 
way was at last open," said the cardinal, "to the extennina- 
tion of the Huguenot party, which, for a hundred years past, 
had divided the kingdom." [i}Ié111oires de Richelieu, t. iii. 
p. I 7.] 
The peace of 1626, then, was but a preliminary to war. 
Richelieu was preparing for it by land and sea; vessels of 
war were being built, troops were being levied; and the tem- 
per of England furnished a pretext for conlmencing the strug- 
gle. King Charles I., at the instigation of his favorite the 
Duke of Buckingham, had suddenly and unfeelingly dismissed 
the French servants of the queen his wife, without giving her 
even time to say good-by to them, insomuch that" the poor 
princess, hearing their voices in the court-yard, dashed to the 
window, and, breaking the glass with her head, clung with her 
hands to the bars to show herself to her WOlnen and take the 
last look at them. The king indignantly dragged her back 
with so great an effort that he tore her hands right away." 
Louis XIII. had sent Marshal Bassompierre to England to 
complain of the insult done to his sister; the Duke of Buck- 
ingham wished to go in person to France to arrange the differ- 
ence, but the cardinal refused. "Has Buckingham ever 
undertaken any foreign conlmission without going away dis- 
satisfied and offended with the princes to whom he was sent? " 
said Cardinal Richelieu to the king. So the favorite of 
Charles I. resolved to go to France" in other style and with 
other attendants than he had as yet done; having determined 
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to win back the good graces of the Parliament and t1-:e pea- 
pIe of England by the succor he was about to carry to the 
oppressed Protestant churches," he pledged his property; he 
sold the trading-vessels captured on the coasts of France; and 
on the 17th of July, 1627, he set sail with a hundred and 
twenty vessels, heading for La R,ochelle. Soubise was on 
board his ship; and the Duke of Rohan, notified of the en- 
terprise, had promised to declare himself the mOlllent the 
English set foot in France. Already he was preparing his 
manifesto to the churches, avowing that he had summoned 
the English to his legitimate defelice, and that, since the king 
had but lately been justified in en1ploying the arms of the 
Hollanders to defeat them, n1uch more reasonably might he 
appeal to those of the English their brethren for protection 
against him. 
This time the cardinal was ready; he had concluded an 
alliance with Spain against England, "declaring merely to 
the King of Spain that he was already at open war with Eng- 
land, and that he would put in practice with all the power of 
his forces against his own states all sorts of hostilities per- 
n1issible in honorable warfare, which his Majesty also prom- 
ised to do by the Inonth of June, 1628, at the latest." The 
king set out to go and take in person the command of the 
anl1Y intended to give the English their reception. He had gone 
out ill from the Parlialnent, where he had been to have S0111e 
edicts enregistered. " I did nothing but tremble all the tilne 
I was holding my bed of justice," he said to Bassompierre. 
" It is there, however, that you make others tremble," replied 
the marshal. Louis XIII. was obliged to halt at Villeroy, 
where the cardinal remained with him, "being all day at his 
side, and most frequently not leaving him at night; he, nev- 
ertheless, had his mind constantly occupied with giving 
orders, taking care abo\ye everything to let it appear before 
the king that he had no fear; he preferred to put himself in 
peril of being blan1ed or ruined in well-doing, rather than, in 
order to secure himself, to do anything which might be a 
cause of iilness to his 
iajesty." In point of fact, Richelieu 
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was not without anxiety, for Sieur de Toir
s, a young favorite 
of the king's, to whom he had entrusted the command in the 
Island of Ré, had not provided for the defence of that place 
so well as had been expected; :Buckingham had succeeded 
in effecting his descent. The French were shut up in the' 
Fort of St. Martin, scarcely finished as it was, and ill-provi- 
sioned. The cardinal" saw to it directly, sending of his own 
money because that of the king was not to be so quickly got 
at, and because he had at that time none to spare; he de- 
spatched Abbé :I\iarcillac, who was in his confidence, to see 
that everything was done punctually and no opportunity lost. 
He did not trouble himself to Inake reports of all the de- 
spatches that passed, and all the orders that were within less 
than a fortnight given on the subject of this business during 
the king's illness, in order to provide for everything that was 
necessary, and to prepare all things in such wise that the king 
and France might reap from them the fruit which was shortly 
afterwards gathered in." 
Meanwhile La Rochelle had closed her gates to the Eng- 
lish, and the old Duchess of Rohan had been obliged to 
leave the town, in order to bring Soubise in with her. Be- 
fore taking any resolution," replied the Rochellese authorities 
to the entreaties of the duke, \vho was pressing them to lend 
assistance to the English, "we must consult the whole body 
of the religion of which La Rochelle is only one member." 
An assembly was aJready convoked to that end at U zès; and 
when it met on the 11th of September, the Duke of Rohan 
communicated to the deputies from the churches the letter of 
the inhabitants of L:t Rochelle, "not such an one," he said, 
" as he could ha\'e desired, but such as he must make the best 
of." The King of England had granted his aid and promised 
not to relax until the Reformers had firm repose and solid 
contentment, provided that they seconded his efforts. "I bid 
you thereto in God's name," he added, "and for my p:lrt, were 
I alone, abandoned of all, I an1 determined to prosecute this 
sacred cause ev('n to the last drop of my blood and to the last 
gasp of nlY life." The asselnbly fuHy ::tppro\'ed of thcii" 
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chief's behavior, accepting" with gratitude the King of Eng- 
land's powerful intervention, without, however, loosing thenl- 
selves from the humble and inviolable submission which they 
owed to their king." The consuls of the town of lVlilhau 
were bolder in their reservations. "We have at divers tillles 
experienced," they wrote to the Duke of Rohan, whilst refus- 
ing to join the nlovement, "that violence is no certain means 
of obtaining observation of our edicts, for force extorts nlany 
promises, but the hatred it engenders prevents them from tak- 
ing effect." The duke was obliged to force an entrance into 
this small place. La Rochelle had just renounced her neu- 
trality and taken sides with the English, "flattering our. 
selves," they said in their proclamation, "that, having good 
men for our witnesses and God for our judge, we shall experi- 
ence the same assistance from His goodness as our fathers 
had aforetime." 
M. de La Millière, the agent of the Rochellese, wrote to 
one of his friends at the Duke of Rohan's quarters, "Sir, I 
am arrived from Villeroy, where the English are not held as 
they are at Paris to be a mere chimeTa. Only I am very ap- 
prehensive of the September tides, and lest the new grapes 
should kill us off more English than the enelny will. I am 
much vexed to hear nothing froln your quarter to second the 
exploits of the English, being unable to see without shame 
foreigners showing more care for our welfare than we our- 
selves show. I know that it will not be M. de Rohan's fault 
nor yours that nothing good is done. 
" I forgot to tell you that the cardina1 is very glad that he 
is no longer a bishop, for he has put so many rings in pawn, 
to send lnunitions to the islands, that he has nothing remain- 
ing wherewith to give the episcopal benediction. The nlost 
zealous amongst us pray God that the sea lnay swallow up his 
person as it has swallowed his goods. As for lne, I am not of 
that numbe r, for I belong to those who offer incense to the pow- 
ers that be." It was as yet a time when the religious fatherl
nd 
was dearer than the political; the French Huguenots natu- 
rally appealed for aid to all Protestant nations. It was even 
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now an advance in natiol13.1 ideas to call the English who had 
COBle to the aid of La Rochelle foreigners. 
Toiras, meanwhile, still held out in the Fort of St. 1iartin, . 
and Buckingham was beginning to "abate somewh:lt of the 
absolute confidence he had felt about making hinsclf Inaster 
of it, having been so ill-ad'Tised as to write to the king his 
master that hc would answer for it." The proof of this was 
that a burgess of La Rochelle, nanled Laleu, went to see the 
king with authority froln the Duke of Angoulêlne, who COln- 
Inanded the arnlY in his r\'Iajesty's absence, and that" he pro- 
poseà that the English should retire, pro,"ided that the king 
would have Fort Louis dislnantled. The Duke of Angoulême 
was inclined to accept this proposal, but the cardinal forcibly 
represented all the reasons against it: 'It will be said, per- 
haps, that if the Island of Ré be lost, it will be very difficult 
to recover it :' this he allowed, but he put forward, to coun- 
terbalance this consideration, r..nother, that, if honor were 
lost, it would never be recovered, and that, if the Island of Rtf 
were lost, he considered that his ?\Iajesty was bound to stick 
to the blockade of Rochelle, and that he ll1ight do so with 
success. Upon this, his Majesty resolved to push the siege 
of Rochelle vigorously, and to give the command to Mylord 
his brother;" but ?\1onsieur was tardy as usual, not wanting 
to serve under the king when the health of his 11ajesty n1Îght 
permit him to return to his anny, so that the cardinal wrote 
to President Le Coigneux, one of the favoritc counsellors of 
the Duke of Orleans, to say that" if illlaginary hydras of that 
sort were often taking shape in the nlind of l\10nsieur, he h:ld 
nothing more to say than that there would be ncither pleasure 
nor profit in being Inixed up with his affairs. As for himself, 
he would always do his duty." ?\10nsieur at last m
de up his 
mind to join the army, and it was resolved to give aid to the 
forts in the I sland of Ré. 
I t was a bold enterprise that was about to be attempted: 
"to hold La Rochelle invested and not quit it, and neverthe- 
Jess to send the flower of the force to succor a citadel consid- 
ered to be half lost; to make a descent upon an island block. 
VOL. IV. - 16 
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aded by a large nay:.l arma
ent; to expose the best part 
of the army to the mercy of t
ie winds and the waves of the 
sea, and of the English cannons and vessels, in a place where 
there was no landing in order and under arms." [jJfémoircs 
de Richcliclt, t. iii. p. 361]; but it had to be resolved upon or 
tlle Island cf Ré lost. Toiras had already sent to ask the 
D
ke of Buckingb.aln if he would receive him to tenus. 
On the 8th of October, :It cight A. M., the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was preparing to scnd a reply to the fort, and he was 
already rejoicing" to see his felicity and the crowning of hi') 
labors," when, on nearing the citadel, "there were exhibited 
to him at the ends of pikes lots of bottles of ,vine, capons, 
turkeys, hams, ox-tongaes, and other provisions, and his 
vessels were saluted with lots of cannonades, they having 
come too ne
r ia the belicf that those inside had no more 
powder." Durin6" C1C night, the fleet which was assembled 
at Oléron, and had been at sea for two days past, had suc- 
ceeded in landing close to the fort, bringing up re-enforce- 
ments of troops, provisions, and munitions. At the satne 
time the kin6" and tIle cardinal had just arrived at the calnp 
before La Rochelle. 
Before long the English could not harbor a doubt but 
that the king's army had recovered its real heads: a grand 
expedition was preparing to attack them in the Island 
f Ré, 
and the cardinal had gone in person to Oléron and to Le 
Brouage in order to see to the embarkation of the troops. 
"The nobility of the court came up in crowds to take leave 
of his l\1a jesty, and their looks were so gay that it must be 
allowed that to no nation but the French is it given to march 
so freely to death for the service of their king or for their 
own honor as to make it hnpossible to remark any differençe 
between him that inflicts it 2.nd hÎ1n that receives." [.Afé- 
1noires de Richcliclt, t. iii. p. 393.] l\farshal Schomberg took 
the road to 
Iarennes, whence he sent to the cardinal for 
boats to carry over all his troops. "This took him greatly 
by surprise, and as his judgments are always followed by the 
effect he intentied, he thought that this great following of 
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nobility lllight hinder the said sir marshal from executing his 
design so promptly. However, by showing admirable dili- 
gence, doubling both his vessels and his provisions, he found 
sufficient to embark the whole." [Siége d.-: La Rochelle. 
Archi7Jes curieuses de l'His/oire de France, t. iii. p. 76.J By 
this time the king's troops, in considerable numbers, had 
arrived in the island without the English being able to pre- 
vent their disembarkation; the enemy therefore took the res- 
nlution of setting sail, in spite of the entreaties which the 
Duke of Soubise sent them on the part of the Rochellese, 
those latter promising great assistance in men and provisions, 
nlore than they could afford. To satisfy them, the Duke of 
Buckingham determined to deliver a general assault before 
he departed. 
The assault was delivered on the 5th and 6th of Novem- 
ber, and everywhere repulsed, exhausted as the besieged 
were. " Those who were sick and laid up in their huts ap- 
peared on the bastions. There were sonle of them so weak 
that, unable to fight, they loaded their comrades' muskets; 
and others, having fought beyond their strength, being able 
to do no more, said to their comrades, 'Friend, here are my 
arms for thee; prithee, Inake my grave;' and, thither retir- 
ing, there they died." The Duke of Buckingham wrote to 
M. de Fiesque, who was holding Fort La Prée, that he was 
going to embark, without waiting for any more men to make 
their descent upon the island ; but the king, who trusted not 
his enemies, and least of all the English, frOln whom, even 
when friends, he had received so nlany proofs of faithless- 
ness and falsehood, besides that he knew Buckingham for a 
man who, from not having the force of character to decide 
on such an occasion, did not know whether to fight or to fly, 
continued in his first determination to transport promptly all 
those who remained, in order to encounter the eneIny on 
land fio-ht them and make them for the future quake with 
, b , 
fear if it were proposed to them to try another descent upon 
his dominions. 
Marshal SchOlnberg, thwarted by bad weather, had just 
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i
I1ied his troops which had been cast by the winds on dif[er
 
ent parts of the coast, when it was perceived that the enemy 
had sheered off. 
1. de Toiras, issl' j ng froln his fortress to 
nleet the 111arshal, would have pursued thell1 at once to give 
them battle; but SCh0111berg refused, saying, "I ought to 
make thenl a bridge of gold rather than a barrier of iron;" 
and he contented hinlself with following the English, who 
letreated to a narrow causeway which led to the little Island 
of Oie. There, a furious charge of French cavalry broke 
the ranks of the enemy, disorder spread amongst them, and 
when night came to put an end to the cOlnbat, forty flags 
remained in the hands of the king's troops, and he sent them 
at once to N otre- Dalne, by Claude de St. SiInon, together 
with a quantity of prisoners, of whom the king made a 
present to his sister, the Queen of England. 
" Such," says the Duke of Rohan, in his Mbnoires, "was 
The success of the Duke of Buckingham's expedition, wherein 
ìle ruined the reputation of his nation and his own, consumed 
it portion of the provisions of the Rochellese, and reduced 
to despair the party for whose sake he had COlne to France. 
The Duke of Rohan first learned this bad news by the bon- 
1Î:-es which all the ROlnan Catholics lighted for it all through 
the countship of Foix, and, later on, by a despatch from the 
I)uke of Soubise, who exhorted hÌ1n not to lose courage, say- 
ing that he hoped to come hack next spring in condition to 
efface the affront received." This latter prince had not cov- 
ered himself with glory in the expedition. " As reconlpense 
and consolation for all their losses," says the cardinal, "they 
carried off Soubise to England. He has not been mentioned 
all through this siege, because, whenever there was any ques- 
tion of negotiation, no one would apply to him, but only to 
Buckingham. When there was nothing for it but to fight, he 
would not hear of it. On the day the English made their 
descent, he was at La Rochelle; nobody knows where he 
was at the time of the assault, but he was one of the first 
and most forward in the rout." 
Soubise had already been pronounced guilty of high 
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treason by decree of the Parliament of Toulouse; but tbe 
Duke of Rohan had been degraded from his dignities, and 
"a tide offered to those who would assassinate hinl, whidl 
created an inclination in three or four wretches to under
:;lke 
it, who had but a rope or the wheel for recompense, it not 
being in any human power to prolong or shorten any ITIJ.n's 
life without the permission of God." The Prince of Condé 
had been commissioned to fight the valiant chief of the 
Huguenots, "for that he was their sworn enemy," says the 
cardinal. In the eyes of fervent Catholics the nanle of 
Condé had many wrongs for which to obtain pardon. 
The English were ignominiously defeated; the king W=.lS 
now confronted by none but his revolted subjects; he reo 
solved to blockade the place at all points, so that it could not 
be entered by land or sea; and, to this end, he clailned froin 
Spain the fleet which had been promised him, and wlli2h did 
not arrive. "The whole difficulty of this enterprise," said 
the cardinal to the king, "lies in this, that the majority will 
only labor therein in a perfunctory manner." 
His ordinary penetration did not deceive him: the great 
lords entrusted with commands saw with anxiety the increas- 
ing power of Richelieu. " You will see," said Bassolnpierre, 
" that we shall be mad enough to take La Rochelle." " I--lis 
Majesty had just then many of his own kingdoIl1 and all his 
allies sworn together against him, and so 111uch the more 
dangerously in that it was secretly. England at open w
r, 
and with all her maritime power but lately on our coasts; tI:e 
l
ing of Spó.in apparently united to his l\1ajesty, yet, in fact, 
not only givíng him empty words, but, under covcr of the C111- 
peror's name, making a diversion against hiln in the direction 
of Germany. Nevertheless the king held firm to his resoh.c ; 
and then the siege of La Rochelle was undertaken with a wil1." 
The old Duchess of Rohan (Catherine de Parthenay L
r- 
chevêque) had shut herself up in La Rochelle with her dau;:l
 
ter Anne de Rohan, as pious and as courageous as her 1110thcr, 
and of r2.re erudition into the bargain; s
le had hi
hcr
o rc- 
fused to leave thc town; but, when thc blod';::lde cOInmcnccd, 
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she asked leave to retire with two hundred women. The 
town had already been refused pennission to get rid of use- 
less mouths. "All the Rochellese shall go out together," 
was the answer returned to 
/Iadame de Rohan. She deter- 
l11ined to undergo with her brethren in the faith all the rigors 
of the siege. " Secure peace, cOl11plete victory, or honorable 
death," she wrote to her sJn the Duke of Rohan: the old 
device of Jeanne d' Albret, which had never been forgotten 
by the brave chief of the Huguenots. 
At the head of the burgesses of La Rochelle, as deter- 
lnined as the Duchess of Rohan to secure their liberties or 
perish, was the president of the board of marine, soon after- 
wards mayor of the town, John Guiton, a rich merchant, 
WhOl11 the misfortunes of the tilnes had wrenched away from 
his business to becollle a skilful admiral, an intrepid soldier, 
accusto111ed for years past to scour the seas as a corsair. "He 
had at his house," says a narrative of those days, "a great 
nUluber of flags, which he used to show one after another, in- 
dicating the princes fron1 wholn he had taken thenl." \\'hen 
he was appointed mayor, he drew his poniard and threw it 
upon the council-table. "I accept," he said, "the honor you 
have done me, but on condition that yonder poniard shall 
serve to pierce the heart of whoever dares to speak of sur- 
render, mine first of all, if I were ever wretch enough to con- 
descend to such cowardice." Of indomitable nature, of 
passionate and proud character, Guiton, in fact, rejected all 
proposals of peace. " 1\1 Y friend, tell the cardinal that I an1 
his very humble servant," was his answer to insinuating 
speeches as well as to threats; and he prepared with tranquil 
coolness for defence to the uttermost. Two municipal coun- 
cillors, two burgesses, and a clergyman were commissioned 
to judge and to punish spies and traitors; attention was con- 
centrated upon getting provisions into the town; the country 
was already devasted, but reliance was placed upon promises 
of help froln England; and religious exercises were every- 
where Inultiplied. "We will hold out to the last day," reit
 
erated the Lurgesses. 
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It was the month of December; bad weather interfered 
with the siege-works; the king was having a line of circum- 
vallation pushed forward to close the approaches to the city 
on the land side; the cardinal was having a mole of stone- 
work, occuping the whole breadth of the roads, constructed: 
the king's little fleet, commanded by 1\1. de Guise, had been 
ordered up to protect the laborers; Spain had sent twenty- 
eight vessels in such bad condition that those which were 
rolled into the sea laden with stones were of more value. 
"They were employed Spanish-fashion," says Richelieu, "that 
is, to make an appearance so as to astound the Rochellese 
by the union of the two crowns." A few days after their 
arrival, at the nlmor of assistance coming from England, the 
Spanish admiral, who had secret orders to make no effort for 
France, demanded permission to \vithdraw his ships. " It 
was very shameful oC theIn, but it was thought good to let 
them go without the king's consent, lnaking believe that he 
had given then1 their dislnissal, and desired then1 to go and 
set about preparing, one way or another, a large armament 
by the spring." The Rochellese were rejoicing oyer the treaty 
they had just concluded with the K_ing of England, who proln- 
ised "to aid theln by land and sea, to the best of his kingly 
power, until he should have brought about a fair and secure 
peace." The mole was every mOlnent being washed away by 
the sea; and, "whilst the cardinal was employing all the wits 
which God had given him to bring to a successful issue the 
siege of La Rochelle to the glory of God and the welfare of 
the state, and was laboring to that end more than the bodily 
strength granted to him by God seemed to pennit, one would 
have said that the sea and the winds, favoring the English 
and the islands, were up in opposition and thwarting his 
designs." 
The king was growing tired, and wished to go to Paris; 
but this was not the advice of the cardinal, and "the truths 
he uttered were so displeasing to the king that he fell SOlne- 
how into disgrace. 'The dislike the king conceived for him 
\\i::}S such that he found f:lult with him about c';erything." 
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The king at last took his departure, and the cardinal, who 
had attended him" without daring, out of respect, to take his 
sunshade to protect him against the heat of the sun, whic!l 
was very great that day," was on his return taken ill with 
fever. "I an1 so downhearted that I cannot express the 
regret I feel at quitting the cardinal, fearing lest son1e acci- 
dent may happen to him," the king had said to one of his 
servants: "tell him from me to take care of himself, to think 
what a state my affairs would be in if I were to lose him." 
v\Yhen the kIng returned to La Rochelle on the loth of April, 
he found his army strengthened, the line of circumvallation 
finished, and the n10le well advanced into the sea; the as- 
sault was becoming possible, and the king sumlnoned the 
place to surrender. [SÙ?ge de La Rochelle. Archives curieuses 
de I'Histoire de .Prance, t. iii. p. 102.] "\Ve recognize no 
other sheriffs and governors than ourselves," answered the 
sergeant on guard to the improvised herald sent by the king; 
" nobody will listen to you; away at once!" It was at last 
announced that the re-enforcements so Ï1npaticntly expected 
were coming from England. "The cardinal, who knew that 
there was nothing so dangerous as to have no fear of one's 
enelny, had a long while before set everything in order, as if 
the English might arrive any day." Their fleet was signalled 
at sea; it numbered thirty vessels, and had a convoy of 
twenty barks laden with provisions and munitions, and it was 
commanded by the Earl of Denbigh, Buckinghaln's brother- 
in-law. The Rochellese, transported with joy, "had planted 
a host of flags on the pron1Ïnent points of their town.". The 
English Caine and cast anchor at the tip of the Island of Ré. 
The cannon of La Rochelle gave thetn a royal salute. A 
little boat with an English captain on board found means of 
breaking the blockade; and "Open a passage," said the 
envoy to the Rochellese, "as you sent notice to us in Eng- 
land, and we will deliver you." But the progress Jnade in 
the works of the mole rendered the enterprise difficult; the 
besieged could not attelnpt anything; they waited and waited 
for Lord Denbigh to bring on an enga
cnlent; on the 19th 
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of l\Iay, all the English ships got unòer sail and approached 
the roads. The besieged hurried at! to the ramparts; there 
was the thunder of one broadside, and one only; and then 
the vessels tacked and crowded sail for England, followed by 
the gaze" of the king's army, who returned to luake good 
cheer without any fear of the enemy, and with great hopes 
of soon taking the town." 
Great was the despair in La Rochelle: "this shameful re.. 
treat of the English, and their aid which had only been 
received by faith, as they do in the Eucharist," wrote Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, "astounded the Rochellese so mightily that 
they would readily have made up their minds to surrender, if 

fadame de Rohan, the mother, whose hopes for her chil- 
dren were all centred in the preservation of this town, and 
the n1inister Salbert, a very seditious fellow, had not regaled 
them with imaginary succor which they luade them hope for." 
The cardinal, when he wrote these words, knew nothing 
of the wicked proposals m?de to Guiton and to Salbert. 
" Could n't the cardinal be got rid of by the deed of one 
determined man?" it wa:; asked: but the mayor refused; 
and, "It is not in such a way that God willeth our deliver.. 
ance," said Salbert; "it would be too oiIcnsive to His holi- 
ness." And they suffered on. 
Meanwhile, on the 24th of 1\1ay, the posterns were ob- 
served to open, and the women to issue forth one after an- 
other, with their children and the old Iuen; they carne gliding 
towards the king's encalnpment, but" he ordered them to be 
driven back by force; and further, knowing that they had 
sown beans near the counterscarps of their town, a detach- 
ment was sent out to cut then} down as soon as they began to 
come up, and likewise a little corn that they had sown in 
some dry spots of their marshes." Louis the Just fought the 
Rochellese in other fashion than that in which Henry the 
Great had fought the Parisians. 
The misery in the place becmne frightful; the poor died of 
hunger, or were cut down by the soldiery when they ,'cnturcd 
upon shore at low tide to look for cockles; the price (
f pi-V-- 
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visions was such that the richest alone could get a little meat 
to eat; a cow fetched two thousand livres, and a bushel of 
wheat eight hundred livres. Madame de Rohan had been 
the first to have her horses killed, but this resource was ex- 
hausted, and her cook at last" left the town and allowed him- 
self to be taken, saying that he would rather be hanged than 
return to die of hunger." A rising even took place amongst 
the inhabitants who were clamorous to surrender, but Guiton 
had the revolters hanged. "I mll ready," said he, " to cast 
lots with anybody else which shall live or be killed to feed his 
cOll1rade with his flesh. As long as there is one left to keep 
the gates shut, it is enough." The mutineers were seized 
with terror, and men died without daring to speak. 
" vVe have been waiting three months for the effect of the 
excellent letters we received from the King of Great Britain," 
wrote Guiton on the 24th of August, to the deputies from La 
Rochelle who were in London, "and, meanwhile, we cannot 
see by what disasters it happens that we remain here in mis- 
ery without seeing any sign of succor; our men can do no 
n10re, our inhabitants are dying of hunger in the streets, and 
all our falnilies are in a fearful state from mourning, want, 
and perplexity; nevertheless, we will hold out to the last day, 
but in God's nan1e delay no longer, for we perish." 
This letter never reached its destination; the watchtnaker, 
11arc Biron, who had offered to convey it to England, was 
arrested whilst attempting to pass the royal lines, and was 
immediately hanged. La Rochelle, however, still held out. 
., Their rabid fury," says the cardinal, "gave them new 
strength, or rather the avenging wrath of God caused them 
to be supplied therewith in extraordinary measure by his evil 
spirit, in order to prolong their woes; they were already 
ahnost at the end thereof, and misery found upon them no 
lnore substance whereon it could feed and support itself; 
they were skeletons, empty shadows, breathing corpses father 
-.:han living lnen." At the bottoIn of his heart, and in spite cf 
the ill temper their resistance caused in him, C1e heroism of 
the Rochellese excited the cardin
l's admiratioì1. Ducking- 
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barn had just been assassinated. "The king could not have 
lost a 1110re bitter or a more idiotic enenlY; his unreasoning 
enterprises ended unluckily, but they, nevertheless, did not 
fail to put us in great peril and cause us much mischief," 
says Richelieu: "the idiotic madness of an enemy being 
more to be feared than his wisdoln, inasmuch as the idiot 
does not act on any principle common to other men, he 
attempts everything and anything, violates his own interests, 
and is restrained by Î1npossibility alone." 
It was this ilnpossibility of any aid that the cardinal at- 
tempted to impress upon the Rochellese by means of letters 
which he lnanaged to get into the town, representing to them 
that Buckingham, their protector, was dead, and that they were 
allowing themselves to be unjustly tyrannized over by a small 
number amongst them, who, being rich, had wheat to eat, 
whereas, if they were good citizens, they would take their 
share of the general n1Îsery. These manæuvres did not re- 
main without effect: the besieged resolved to treat, and a 
deputation was just about to leave the town, when a burgess 
who had broken through the lines arrived in hot haste, on his 
return fronl England; he had seen, he said, the arnlament all 
ready to set out to save thelTI or perish; it must arrive within 
a week; the public body of La Rochelle had promised not to 
treat without the king of England's participation; he was not 
abandoning his allies; and so the deputies returned hOlne, 
and there was more waiting still. 
On the 29th of Septen1ber the English flag appeared before 
St. 11artin de Ré; it was commanded by the Earl of Linqsay, 


1d was composed of a hundred and forty vessels, which 
c
rried six thousand soldiers, besides the crews; the French 
who were of the religion were in the van, cOlnnlanded by the 
Duke of Soubise and the Count of Laval, brother of the Duke 
of La Trémoille, who had lately renounced his faith in front of 
La Rochelle, being conyinced of his errors by a single lesson 
from the cardinal. "This armament \vas England's utnlost 
effort, for the Parlialnent which w
s then being holden had 
gr:lnted 
i

 lnillions of livrcs to fit it out to :l\.cn6'c the affronts 
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and igt10n1iny which the English nation had encountered on 
the Isle of Ré, and afterwards by the shameful retrea.t of their 
armament in the month of l\lay." But it was too iate coming; 
the n10le was finished, and the opening in it defended by t"yO 
forts; and a Hoating palisade blocked the passage as well. 
1'he English sent SOine petards against this construction, 
but they produced no effect; and when, next day, they at- 
tacked the royal fleet, the French crews lost but twenty-eight 
men; the fire-ships were turned aside "by men who feared 
fire as little as water." Lord Lindsay retired with his squad- 
ron to the shelter of the Island of Aix, sending to the king 
" Lord l\lontagu to propose SOlne ternlS of accoIninodation." 
He den1anded pardon for the Rochellese, freedom of con- 
science, and quarter for the English garrison in La Rochelle; 
the answer was, "that the Rochellese \\"ere subjects of the 
king, who knew quite well what he had to do with them, and 
that the king of England had no right to interfere. As for 
the English, they should Ineet with the saIne treatu1ent as was 
received by the French whon1 they held prisoners." Mont- 
agu set out for England to obtain further orders from thf' 
king his master. 
All hope of effectual aid was gone, and the Rochellese felt 
it ; the French who were on board the English fleet had taken, 
like them, a resolution to treat; and they had already sent to 
the cardinal when, on the 29th of October, the deputies frOlll 
La Rochelle arrived at the C
:U11p. " Your fellows who were 
in the English army have already obtained grace," said tbe 
cardinal to them; and when they were disposed not to belie\"c 
it, the cardinal sent for the pastors Vincent and Gobert, late 
delegates to King Charles 1.; i' they eJnbraced with tear
 ill 
their eyes, not daring to speak of business, as they had been 
forbidden to do so on pain of death." 
The demands of the Rochellese were more haughty than 
befitted their extreme case. "Though they were but shadows 
of living men, and their life rested solely on the King's mercy, 
they actually dared, nevertheless, to propose to the cardinal a 
general treaty on beh
1f of all those of their party, itjc
uJii1g 
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r1(h.me de Rohan and Monsieur de Soubise, the maintenance 
of their privileges, of their governor, a.nd of their Inay0r, 
together with the right of those bearing arms to march out 
with beat of dru1l1 and lighted mJ.tch" [\vith the honors of 
,...arJ. 
The cardinal was amused at their impudence, he writes in 
his .Afémoires, and told them that they had no right to expect 
anything more than pardon, which, moreover, they did not 
deserve. "I-Ie was nevertheless anxious to conclude, wish- 
ing that l\iontagu should find peace n1ade, and that the Eng- 
lish fleet should see it made without their consent, which 
would render the rest of the king's business easier, whether 
as regarded England or Spain, or the interior of the king- 
dom." On the 28th the treaty, or rather the grace, was ac- 
cordingly signed, "the king granting life and property to 
those of the inhabitants of the town who were then in 
it, and the exercise of the religion within La Rochelle." 
These articles bore the signature of a brigadier-general, 1\1. 
de l\1ariIlac, the king not having thought proper to put his 
nanle at the bottonl of a convention made with his subjects. 
Next day, twelve deputies issuer:! fronl the town, making a 
request for horses to Marshal de Bassompierre, whose quar- 
ters were close by, for they had not strength to walk. They 
dismounted on approaching the king's quarters, and the C:lr- 
dinal presented them to his 1\1ajesty. " Sir," said they, "\";c 
do acknowledge our crilnes and rebellions, and demand 
Dlercy; pronlising to relnain faithful for the future, if your 
!\Iajesty deigns to relnelnber the services we were able to 
render to the king your father." 
The king gazed upon these suppliants kneeling at his 
feet, deputies froln the proud city which had kept him 1110re 
than a year at her gates; flesh less, almost fainting, they stiH 
bore on their features the traces of the haughty past. They 
had kept the lilies of France on their walls, refusing to 
the last to give themselves to England. "Hetter surrender 
to a king who could take Rochelle, than to one who could n't 
iuccor her," said the mayor, John Guiton, who was asked if 
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he would not becon1e an English subject. U I know that you 
have always been malignants," said the king at last, "and 
that you have done all you could to shake off the yoke of 
obedience to me; I forgive you, nevertheless, your rebel- 
lions, and will be a good prince to you, if your actions con- 
form to your protestations." Thereupon he dismissed them, 
not without giving theln a dinner, and sent victuals into the 
town; without which, all that reluained would have been 
dead of hunger within two days. 
The fighting men marched out, "the office"rs and gentle- 
men wearing their swords, and the soldiery with bare (white) 
staff in hand," according to the conventions; as they passed 
they were regarded with amazelnent, there not being luore 
than sixty-four Frenchmen and ninety English: all the rest 
had been killed in sorties or had died of want. The cardina 
at the same tinle entered this city, which he had subdued by 
sheer perseverance; Guiton came to lueet him with six arch- 
ers; he had not appeared during the negotiations, saying that 
his duty detained hilu in the town. " .l\..way with you!" said 
the cardinal, " and at once disn1Ïss your archers, taking care 
not to style yourself luayor any nlore on pain of death." 
Guitol1 Inade no reply, and went his way quietly to his house,- 
a magnificent dwelling till lately, but now lying desolate 
amidst the general ruin. He was not destined to reside 
there long; the heroic defender of La Rochelle was obliged 
to leave the town and retire to Tournay-Boutonne. He re- 
turned to La Rochelle to die, in 1656. 
The king made his entry into the subjugated town on the 
1st of November, 1628; it was full of corpses in the chaln- 
bers, the houses, the public thoroughfares; for those who still 
survived were so weak that they had not been able to bury 
the dead. Madame de Rohan and her daughter, who had 
not been included in the treaty, were not adluitted to the 
honor of seeing his Majesty. "For having been the brand 
that had consumed this people," they were sent to prison at 
Niort; "there kept captive, without exercise of their reli- 
gion, and so strictly tk3.t they had but one dOlnestic to wait 
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upon them, all which, however, did not take from them their 
courage or wonted zeal for the good of their party. The 
mother sent word to the Duke of Rohan, her son, that he 
was to put no faith in her letters, since she might be made to 
v
,Tite them by force, and that no consideration of her pitiable 
condition should make her flinch to the prejudice of her 
party, whatever harm she might be made to suffer." [kIé- 
111oÙ"es du Due de Rohan, t. i. p. 395.] Worn out by so 111uch 
suffering, the old Duchess of Rohan died in 1631 at her cas- 
tle Du Pare: she had been released from captivity by the 
pacification of the South. 
With La Rochelle fell the last bulwark of religious liber- 
ties. Single-handed, Duke I-Ienry of Rohan now resisted at 
the head of a handful of resolute men. But he was about to 
be crushed in his turn. The capture of La Rochelle had 
raised the cardinal's power to its height; it had, simulta- 
neously, been the death-blow to the Huguenot party and to 
the factions of the grandees. "One of them was bold 
enough to say," on seeing that La Rochelle was lost, "Now 
we may well say that we are ali lost." [lJ:fémoires de Riehe- 
lieu.] 
Upper Languedoc had hitherto refused to take part in 
the rising, and the Prince of Condé was advancing on Tou.. 
louse when the Duke of Rohan attelnpted a bold enterprise 
against Montpellier. He believed that he was sure of his 
communications with the interior of the town; but when the 
detachment of the advance-guard got a footing on the draw- 
bridge the ropes that held it were cut, and" the soldiers fell 
into a ditch, where they were shot down with arquebuses, at 
the same time that musketry played upon them from with- 
out." The lieutenant fell back in all haste upon the division 
of the Duke of Rohan, who retreated "to the best \'illages 
between lVlontpellier and Lunel, without ever a man frolll 
Montpellier going out to follow and see whither he went." 
The war was wasting Languedoc, Viverais, and Rouergue; 
the Dukes of Montn10rency and Ventadour, under the orders 
of the Prince of Condé, were pursuing the troops of Rohan 
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in every direction; the burgesses of J\Iontaunan had de. 
cLued for the Reforn1ers, and were ravaging the lands of their 
Catholic neighbors in return for the frightful ruin everywhere 
caused by the royal troops. The wretched peasantry laid the 
blame on the Duke of Rohan," for one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes connected with the position of party-chiefs is this 
necessity they lie under of accounting for all their actions to 
the people, that is, to a monster composed of numberless 
heads, amongst which there is scarcely one open to reason." 
[Mémoires de Montmorency.] "V/hoso has to do with a peo- 
ple that considers nothing difficult to undertake, and, as for 
the execution, makes no sort of provision, is apt to be 111uch 
hampered," writes the Duke of Rohan in his Mémoires (1. i. 
p. 376). It was this extreme embarrassment that landed 
him in crime. One of his emissaries, returning from Pied- 
mont, where he had been admitted to an interview with the 
an1bassador of Spain, made overtures to hiIn on behalf of 
that power" which had an interest, he said, in a prolongation 
of the hostilities in France, so as to be able to peaceably 
achieve its designs in Italy. The great want of money in 
which the said duke then found hin1self, the country being un- 
able to furnish 1110re, and the towns being unwilling to do any- 
thing further, there being nothing to hope from England, and 
nothing but words without deeds having been obtained from 
the Duke of Savoy, absolutely constrained him to find SOine 
111eans of raising it in order to subsist." And so, in the fol- 
lowing year, the Duke of Rohan treated with the King of 
Spain, who promised to allow him annually three hundred 
thousand ducats for the keep of his troops and forty thou- 
sand for himself. In return the duke, who looked forward to 
"the time when he and his might make themselyes suf. 
ficiently strong to canton themselves and form a separate 
state," promised, in that state, freedom and enjaYlnent of 
their property to all Catholics. A piece of strange and cvl- 
pable blindness for which Rohan was to pay right dearly. 
It was in the midst of this cruel partisan war th
t c)
 
duke heard of the fall of La Rochelle; he could not fnd 
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f1.ult "with folks so attenuated by famine that the majority of 
them could not support thelnselves without a stick, for having 
sought safety in capitulation;" but to the continual anxiety 
felt by him for the fate of his mother and sister was added 
disquietude as to the effect that this news might produce on 
his troops. " The people, weary of and ruined by the war, and 
naturally disposed to be very easily cast down by adversity; 
the tradesmen annoyed at having no more chance of turning 
a penny; the burgesses seeing their possessions in ruins and 
uncultivated; all were inclined for peace at any price what- 
ever." The Prince of Condé, whilst cruelly maltreating the 
countries in revolt, had elsewhere had the prudence to ob- 
serve some gentle measures towards the peaceable Reformers 
in the hope of thus producing 
ubn1ission. He made this 
quite clear himself when writing to the Duke of Rohan: 
" Sir, the king's express comn1ands to 111aintain them of the 
religion styled Reformed in entire liberty of conscience haye 
caused me to hitherto preserve those who remain in due obe- 
:lience to his J\lajesty in all Catholic places, countries as 
well as towns, in entire liberty. Justice has run its free 
course, the worship continues everywhere, save in two or 
three spots where it served not for the exercise of religion, 
but to pave the way for rebellion. The officers who came 
out of rebel cities have kept their cOlnmissions; in a word, 
the treatment of so-styled Refonners, 'when obedient, has 
been the same as that of Catholics faithful to the king. . . ." 
To which Henry de Rohan replied, "I confess to have once 
taken up arms uGadvisedly, in so far as it was not on behalf 
of the affairs of our religion, but of those of yourself per- 
sonally, who promised to obtain us reparation for the infr2.c- 
tions of our treaties, and you did nothing of the kind, havin::; 
had thoughts of peace before receiving news fron1 the 
general asselnbly. Since that titne everybody knows that r 
have had anns in ll1Y hands only from sheer necessity, in 
order to defend our properties, our lives, and the freedo111 of 
our consciences. I seek 111)' repose in heaven, and God 
will give lne grace to alwJ.Ys find t

;1t of my conscience on 
VOL. IV. - 17 
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earth. They say that in this war you have not made a b3d 
thing of it. This gives me some assurance that you wi!1 
leave our poor Cévennes at peace, seeing that there are n10rc 
hard knocks than pistoles to be got there." The Prince of 
Condé avenged himself for this stinging reply by taking pos- 
session, in Brittany, of all the Duke of Rohan's property 
which had been confiscated, and of which the king had made 
him a present. There were I110re pic;toles to be picked up on 
the duke's estates than in the Cévennes. 
The king was in Italy, and the Reformers hoped that his 
affairs would detain him there a long while; but" God, who 
had disposed it otherwise, breathed upon all those projects," 
and the arms of Louis XIII. were everywhere victorious; 
peace was concluded with Piedt110nt and England, without 
the latter treaty n1aking any mention of the Huguenots. 
The king then turned his eyes towards Languedoc, and, sum- 
n10ning to hit11 the Dukes of Ivlontmorency and Schomberg, 
he laid siege to Privas. The cardinal soon joined hin1 there, 
and it was on the day of his arrival that the treaty with Eng- 
land was proclaÎIned by heralds beneath the walls. The b
- 
sieged thus learned that their powerful alJy had abandoned 
them l";ithout reserve; at the first assault the inhabitants fled 
into the country, the garrison retired within the forts, and the 
king's soldiers, penetrating into the deserted streets, were 
able, without resistance, to deliver up the town to pillage and 
flan1es. \Yhen the affrighted inhabitants caIne back by little 
alld little within their walls, they found the houses confiscated 
to the benefit of t!le king, who invited a new population to 
inhabit Priv
s. 
Town after town, "fortiíìed Huguenot-wise," surrendered, 
opening to the royal annics the passage to the Cévennes. 
The Duke of Rohan, who had at first tâken position at NÎ1nes
 

epaired to Anduze for defence of the 1110untains, the re
Jl 
fortress of the Refonnation in Languedoc. Abis itself had 
just opened its gates. Rohan saw that he could no longe1 
impose the duty of resistance upon a people weary of suffer- 
ing, "easily believing ill of good folks, and readily agreeing 
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with those whiners who blame everything and do nothing." 
l-Ie se:1t "to the king, begging to be received to mercy, think- 
ing it better to resolve on peace, whilst he could still make 
some show of being able to help it, than to be forced, after a 
longer resistance, to surrender to the king with a rope round 
his neck." The cardinal advised the king to show the duke 
grace, "well knowing that, together with him individually, 
the other cities, whether they wished it or not, would be obligLd 
to do the like, there being but little resolution and constancy 
in people deprived of leaders, especially when they are 
threatened with inul1ediate harnl, and see no door of escape 
open. " 
The general assembly of the Reformers, which was then 
in meeting at Nimes, removed to Anduze to deliberate with 
the Duke of Rohan; a wish was expressed to have the opin- 
ion of the province of the Cévennes, and all the deputies re- 
paired to the king's presence. No nlore surety-towns; forti- 
fications everywhere razed, at the expense and by the hands 
of the Reformers; the Catholic worship re-established in all 
the churches of the Reformed towns; and, at this price, an 
amnesty granted for all acts of rebellion, and religious liber- 
ties confinned anew, - such were the conditions of the peace 
signed at Alais on the 28th of June, 1629, and made public 
the following month at Nimes, under the name of Edict of 
Grace. 1\10ntauban alone refused to submit to them. 
The Duke of Rohan left France and retired to Venice, 
where his wife and daughter were awaiting him. He had 
been appointed by the Venetian senate generalissimo of the 
forces of the rEpublic, when the cardinal, who had no doubt 
preserved some regard for his military talents, sent hilTI an 
offer of the command of the king's troops in the Valteline. 
There he for several years maintained the honor of France, 
being at one time abandoned and at another supported by 
the cardinal, who ultilnately left hÏ1n to bear the odium of the 
last reverse. 1\1eeting with no response fronl the court, cut 
off fron1 every resource, he brought back into the district of 
Gex 1J1e French trof)ps driven out by the Grisons themselves, 
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and then retired to Geneva. Being threatened with the 
king's wrath, he set out for the camp of his friend Duke Ber- 
nard of Saxe-WeÎ1nar; and it was whilst fighting at his side 
against the In1perialists that he received the wound of which 
he died in Switzerland, on the 16th of April, 1638. His 
body \Vas removed to Geneva anlidst public mourning. A 
man of distinguished mind and noble character, often wild 
in his views and hopes, and so deeply absorbed in the inter- 
ests of his party and of his church, that he had sometimes 
the Inisfortune to forget those of his country. 
l\1eanwhile the king had set out for Paris, and the cardi- 
nal was marching on Montauban. Being obliged to halt at 
Pézenas because he had a fever, he there received a deputa- 
tion from Montauban, asking to have its fortifications pre- 
served. On the minister's formal refusal, supported by a 
movement in advance on the part of Marshal Bassompierre 
with the army, the town sublnitted unreservedly. "Knowing 
that the cardinal had made up his mind to enter in force, 
they found this so bitter a pill that they could scarcely swal- 
low it ;" they, nevertheless, offered the dais to the minister, 
as they had been accustomed to do to the governor, but he 
refused it, and would not suffer the consuls to walk on foot 
beside his horse. Bassompierre set guards at the doors of 
the meeting-house, that things might be done without inter- 
ruption or scandal; it was ascertained that the Parliament of 
Toulouse, " habitually intractable in all that concerned reli- 
gion," had enregistered the edict without difficulty; the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood came up in crowds, the 
Reformers to make their submission and the Catholics to 
congratulate the cardinal; on the day of his departure the 
pickaxe was laid to the fortifications of 
10ntauban; those 
('f Castres were already beginning to fall; and the Hugue- 
not party in France was dead. Deprived of the political 
guarantees which had been granted then1 by Henry rv., the 
Refonners had nothing for it but to retire into private life. 
1"'his wac; the commencement of their Inaterial prosperity; 
they henceforth transf
rred to COIDlnerce and industry 
1l the 
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intelligence, courage, and spirit of enterprise that they had 
but lately displayed in the service of their cause, on the bat- 
tle-field or in the cabinets of kings. 
"Froln that time," says Cardinal Richelieu, "difference 
in religion never prevented me from rendering the Hugue- 
nots all sorts of good offices, and I made no distinction be- 
tween Frenchmen but in respect of fidelity." A grand asser- 
tion, true at bottom, in spite of the frequent grievances thé-.t 
the Reformers had often to nlake the best of; the cardin
l 
was Inore tolerant than his age and his servants; what he 
had wanted to destroy was the political party; he did net 
want to drive the Reformers to extremity, nor force them to 
fly the country; happy had it been if Louis XIV. could haye 
listened to and borne in mind the instructions given by Riche
 
lieu to Count de Sault, cOlnmissioned to see after the appli- 
cation in Dauphiny of the edicts of pacification: "I hold 
that, as there is no need to extend in favor of them of the 
religion styled Reformed that which is provided by the 
edicts, so there is no ground for cutting down the favors 
granted them thereby; even now, when, by the grace of 
God, peace is so firmly established in the kingdom, too much 
precaution cannot be used for the prevention of all these 
discontents amongst the people. I do assure'you that the 
king's veritable intention is to have all his subjects living 
peaceably in the observation of his edicts, and that those 
who have authority in the provinces will do him service by 
conforming thereto." The era of liberty passed away with 
Henry IV.; that of tolerance, for the Reformers, began with 
Richelieu, pending the advent with Louis XIV. of the dzy of 
persecution. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


LOUIS XIII., CARDINAL RICHELIEU, AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE was reduced to submission; six years of power 
had sufficed for Richelieu to obtain the mastery; froln that 
moment he directed his ceaseless energy towards Europe. 
" He feared the repose of peace," said the ambassador N ani 
in his letters to Venice; "and thinking himself more safe 
amidst the bustle of arms, he was the originator of so nIan)" 
wars, and of such long-continued and heavy calamities, he 
caused so much blood and so many tears to flow within and 
without the kingdom, that there is nothing to be astonished 
nt, if many people have represented hÍ1n as faithless, atro- 
cious in his hatred, and inflexible in his vengeance. But no 
one, nevertheless, can deny him the gifts that this world is 
accustomed to attribute to its greatest ß1en; and his most 
determined enemies are forced to confess that he had so 
many and such great ones, that he would have carried with 
him power and prosperity wherever he might have had the 
direction of affairs. We may say that, having brought back 
unity to divided France, having succored Italy, upset the 
empire, confounded England, and enfeebled Spain., he was 
the instrument chosen by divine Providence to direct the 
great events of Europe." 
The Venetian's independent and penetrating mind did not 
lnislead him; everywhere in Europe were ll1arks of Riche- 
lieu's handiwork. "There ITIUSt be no end to negotiations 
near and far," was his saying: he h2.d found negotiations 
succeed in France; he extended his view; nun1erous trea- 
ties had already 111arked the early years of the cardin
l's 
power; anJ, after 1630, his activity abroad was redoubled. 
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Between 1623 and 1642 seventy-four treaties were concludeð 
by Richelieu: four with England; twelve with the Uniteu 
Provinces; fifteen with the princes of Germany; six with 
Sweden; twelve with Savoy; six with the republic of Ven- 
ice; three with the pope; three with the emperor; two with 
Spain; four with Lorraine; one with the Grey Leagues of 
Switzerland; one with Portugal; two with the revolters of 
Catalonia and Roussillon; one with Russia; two with the 
En1peror of 1forocco: such was the ilnmense network of 
àiplolnatic negotiations whereof the cardinal held the 
threads during nineteen years. 
An enumeration of the alliances would serve, without 
further C0111ment, to prove this: that the foreign policy of 
Richelieu was a continuation of that of Henry IV.; it was to 
Protestant alliances that he looked for their support in order 
to maintain the struggle against the house of Austria, whether 
the Genuan or the Spanish branch. In order to give his 
views full swing, he waited till he had conquered the Hugue- 
nots at hOIne: nearly all his treaties with Protestant powers 
are posterior to 1630. So soon as he was secure that no po- 
litical discussions in France itself would come to thwart his 
foreign designs, he marched with a firm step towards th1.t 
eJlfeebleme1lt of Spain and that upsetting of the empire of 
which N ani speaks. Henry IV. and Queen Elizabeth, pur- 
suing the same end, had sought and found the same allies: 
Richelieu had the good fortune, beyond theirs, to meet, for 
the execution of his designs, with Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden. 
Richelieu had not yet entered the king's council ( 162 4), 
when the breaking off of the long negotiations between Eng- 
land and Spain, on the subject of the marriage of the Prince 
of \Vales with the Infanta, was officially declared to Parlia- 
ment. At the very 1110ment when Prince Charles, with the 
Duke of Buckingham, was going post-haste to 1\1adrid, to see 
the Infanta l\1ary Anne of Spain, they were already thinking, 
at Paris, of marrying hÏ1u to Henrietta of France, the king's 
young sister, scarcely fourteen years of age. King James 1. 
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was at that time obstinately bent upon his plan of alliance 
with Spain; wben it failed, his son and his favorite forced his 
hand to bring him round to France. I-Iis envoys at Paris, 
the Earl of Carlisle and Lord I-Iolland, found themselves 
confronted by Cardinal Richelieu, commissioned, together 
with some of his colleagues, to negotiate the affair. 1\1. Gui- 
zot, in his Proje! tie Man.age roya,,- (I vol. I8mo: 1863; Paris, 
Hachette et Cie), has said that the marriage of Henry IV.'s 
daughter with the Prince of Wales was, in Richelieu's eyes, 
one of the essential acts of a policy necessary to the great- 
ness of the kingship and of France. He obtained the best 
conditions possible for the various interests involved, but 
without any stickling and without favor for such and such a 
one of these interests, skilfully adapting words and appear- 
ance, but determined upon attaining his end. 
The tarryings and miscarriages of Spanish policy had 
warned Richelieu to make haste. "In less than nine moons," 
says James I.'s private secretary, James Howell, "this great 
matter Wá;:; proposed, prosecuted, and accomplished; where- 
as the sun might, for as many years, have run his course 
frOln one extremity of tþe zodb,c to the other, before the 
court of Spain would have arrived at any resolution and con- 
clusion. rrhat gives a good idea of the difference between 
the two nations - the leaden step of the one and the quick- 
silver movements of the other. It also shows that the 
FrencÌllnan is more noble in his proceedings, less full of 
scruple, reserve, and distrust, and that he acts more chival- 
rously." 
In France, Ineanwhile, as well as in Spain, the question of 
religion was the rock of offence. Richelieu confined hinl- 
self to demanding, in a general way, that, in this lnatter, the 
King of England should grant, in order to obtain the sister 
of the King of France, all that he had promised in order to 
obtain the ICing of Spain's. "So much was required," he 
said, "by the equality of the two crowns." 
The English negotiators were much embarrassed; the 
Protestant feelings of Parlialnent hJ.d shown thelnselv
s very 
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strongly on the subject of the Spanish marriage. "As to 
public freedom for the Catholic religion," says the cardinal, 
" they would not so much as hear of it, declaring that it was 

 design, under cover of alJiance, to destroy their constitu- 

ion even to ask such a thing of them." "You want to con- 
clude the marriage," said Lord Holland to the queen-mother, 
.. and yet you enter on the saIne paths that the Spaniard
 
took to break it off; which causes all sorts of doubts an i 
Inistrusts, the effect whereof the premier minister of Spain, 
Count Olivarez, is very careful to aggravate by saying that, if 
the pope granted a dispensation for the marriage with France, 
the king his master would nlarch to Rome with an army, and 
give it up to sack." "\Ve will soon stop that," answered 
l\1ary de' Medici quickly; "we will cut out work for hiIn 
elsewhere." At last it was agreed that ICing James and his 
son should sign a private engagement, not inserted in the 
contract of Inarriage, "securing to the English Catholics 
nlore liberty and freedon1 in all that concerns their religion. 
than they would have obtained by virtue of any articles wha
 
soever accorded by the n1arriage treaty with Spain, provided 
that they made sparing use of them, rendering to the King of 
England the obedience owed by good and true subjects; the 
which king, of his benevolence, would IWt bind thelu by any 
oath contrary to their religion." rrhe prolnises were vague 
and the securities anything but substantial; still, the vanity 
as well as the fears of King J alnes were appeased, and Riche- 
lieu had secured, simultaneously with his own ascendency, the 
policy of France. Nothing remained but to send to Rome 
for the purpose of obtaining the dispensation. The ordinary 
ambassador, Count de Béthune, did not suffice for so delicate 
a negotiation; Richelieu sent Father Bérulle. 
.Father Bérulle, founder of the brotherhood of the Oratory, 
patron of the Carmelites, and the intimate friend of Francis 
de Sales, though devoid of personal an1bition, had been 
clever enough to keep himself on good terms with Cardin
il 
Richelieu, whose political views he did not share, and wit!l 
the court of Rome, whose n10st faithful allies, the Jesuits, He 
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had often thwarted. I-!e was devoted to Queen Mary de' 
l\fedici, and willingly promoted her desires in the matter of 
her daughter's luarri:J,gc. I-Ie found the court of Ronle in 
confusion, and much exercised by Sp
nish intrigue. " This 
court," he wrote to the cardin3.1, " is, in conduct and in prin- 
ciples, very different from what one would suppose before 
having tried it for one's self; for IllY part, I confess to having 
learned more of it in :l few hours, since I have been on the 
spot, than I knew by ::11 the talk that I have heard. The dial 
constantly observed in this country is the balance existing 
between France, Italy, and Sp:1Ìn." "The king my master," 
said Count de Béthune, quite openly, "has obtained from 
England all he could; it is no use to wait for more ample con- 
ditions, or to measure them by the Spanish ell ; I have orders 
against sending off any courier save to give notice of conces- 
sion of the dispensation: otherwise there would be. nothing 
but asking one thing after another." "If we determine to 
act like Spain, we, like her, shall lose everything," said 
Father Bérulle. Sonle weeks later, on the 6th of January, 
1625, Bérulle wrote to the cardinal, "For a month I have 
been on the point of starting, but we have been obliged to 
take so much trouble and haye so many meetings on the sub- 
ject of transcripts and 111issives as well as the kernel of the 
business . . . I will merely tell you that the dispensation is 
pure and simPle." 
King James 1. had died on the 6th of April, 1625; and 
so it was King Charles 1., and not the Prince of Wales, whom 
the Duke of Chevreuse represented at Paris on the 11th of 
I\Iay, 1625, at the espousals of Princess Henrietta Maria. 
She set out on the 2d of June for England, escorted by the 
Duke of Buckingham, ,...ho had been sent by the king to fetch 
her, and who had gladly prolonged his stay in France, snlitten 
as he was by the young Queen Anne of Austria. Charles 1. 
went to Dover to meet his wife, showing hÌInself very amiable 
and attentive to her. Though she little knew how fatal they 
would be to her, the king of England's palaces looked bale 
and deserted to the new queen, accustomed as she was to 
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French elegance; s11e, however, 
ppeared contented. "How 
C2.n your l\iajesty reconcile yourself to a Huguenot for a hus- 
band?" asked one of her suite, indiscreetly. " Why not? " 
she replied, with spirit. " \Vas not my father one? " 
By this speech Henrietta 1\1 aria expressed, undoubtedly 
without realizing all its grandeur, the idea which had sug- 
gested her marriage and been prominent in France during 
the whole negotiations. It was the policy of Henry IV. that 
Henry IV.'s daughter was bringing to a triumphant issue. 
The marriage between Henrietta Maria and Charles I., nego- 
thted and concluded by Cardinal Richelieu, was the open 
declaration of the fact that the style of Protestant or Catho- 
lic was not the supreIne law of policy in Christian Europe, 
and that the interests of nations should not remain subser- 
vient to the religious faith of the reigning or governing per- 
sonages. 
Unhappily the policy of Henry IV., carried on by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, found no Queen Elizabeth any longer on the 
throne of England to con1prehend it and maintain it. Charles 
I., tossed about between the haughty cé!prices of his favorite 
Buckingham and the religious or political passions of his peo- 
ple, did not long remain attached to the great idea which had 
predominated in the alliance of the hvo crowns. Proud and 
timid, ÍInperious and awkward, all at the saIne time, he did 
not succeed, in the first instance, in g
ining the affections of 
his young wife, and early infractions of the treaty of marriage, 
the disn1issal of all the queen's French servants, hostilities 
between the merchant navies of the two nations, had for some 
time been paving the way for open war, when the Duke of 
13uckingham, in the hope of winning back to him the House 
of Commons (June, 1626), madly attempted the expedition 
against the Island of Ré. '''hat was the success of it, as 
well as of the two attempts that followed it, has already been 
shown. Three years later, on the 24th of April, 1629, the 
King of England concluded peace with France without 
I11aking any stipubtion in favor of the Refonners whom hope 
of aid from him had drawn into rebellion. " I declare," says 
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the Duke of RO
1an, "that I would have suffered any sort of 
extremity rather than be false to the Inany sacred oaths we 
hJd gi\'en him not to listen to any treaty without him, who 
had lnany tÏ1nes assured us that he would never make peace 
without including us in it." The English accepted the peace 
"as the king had desired, not wanting the King of Greai-, 
BïÏtain to meddle with his rebellious Huguenot subjects any, 
nlore than he would want to meddle with his Catholic subjects' 
if they were to rebel against hÏIn." [Mé1noires de Richelielt, 
t. iv. p. 42 I.] The subjects of Charles 1. were soon to rebel 
against hinl: and France kept her word and did not inter- 
fere. 
The Hollanders, with more prudence and ability than dis- 
tinguished Buckingham and Charles I., had done better ser- 
vice to the Protestant cause without eyer becoming entangled 
in the quarrels that divided France; natural enemies as they 
were of Spain and the house of Austria, they readily seconded 
Richelieu in the struggle he I11aintained against theIn; besides 
the United Provinces were as yet poor, and the cardinal 
alwflYs managed to find money for his allies; nearly all the 
treaties he concluded with Holland were treaties of alliance 
and subsidy; those of 1641 and 1642 secured to theIn twelve 
hundred thousand livres a year out of the coffers of France. 
Once only the Hollanders were faithless to their engage. 
Inents: it was during the siege of RochelIe. when the national 
feeling would not admit of war being 111ade on the French 
Huguenots. All the forces of ProtestantisIn readily united 
against Spain; Richelieu had but to direct them. She, in 
fact, was the great eneIny, and her hun1iliation was always 
the ultimate aim of the cardinal's foreign policy; the strug- 
gle, power to power, between France and Spain, explains, 
during that period, nearly all the political and military com- 
plications in Europe. There was no lack of pretexts for 
bringing it on. The first was the question of the Valteline, 
a lovely and fertile valIey, which, extending from the Lake of 
Como to the Tyrol, thus 
erves as a natural communication 
between Italy and Genn:uIY. Possessed but late
J as it was, 
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by the Grey Leågues of the Protestant Swiss, the Valteline, 
a Catholic district, had revolted at the instigation of Spain 
in 1620; the emperor, Savoy, and Spain had wanted to divide 
the spoil between them; when France, the old ally of the 
Grisons, had interfered, and, in 1623, the forts of the Valte- 
line had been entrusted on deposit to the pope, Urban VIII. 
I-Ie still retained theIn in 1624, when the Grison lords, sec- 
onded by a French re-enforcement under the orders of the 
:rvlarquis of Cæuvres, attacked the feeble garrison of the 
Valteline; in a few days they were masters of all the places 
in the canton; the pope sent his nephew, Cardinal Barberini, 
to Paris to complain of French aggression, and with a pro- 
posal to take the sovereignty of the Valteline from the Gri- 
sons; that was, to give it to Spain. " Besides," said Cardinal 
Richelieu, "the precedent and consequences of it would be 
perilous for kings in whose don1inions it hath pleased God to 
permit diversity of religion.'. The legate could obtain 
nothing. The Assembly of Notables, convoked by Richelieu 
11 1625, approved of the king's conduct, and war was resolved 
upon. The siege of La Rochelle retarded it for two years; 
Richelieu wanted to have his hands free; he concluded a 
specious peace with Spain, and the Valteline remained for 
the time being in the hands of the Grisons, who were one 
day themselves to drive the French out of it. 
\Vhilst the cardinal was holding La Rochelle besieged, the 
Duke of Mantau had died in Italy, and his natural heir, 
Charles di Gonzaga, who was settled in France with the title 
of Duke of Nevers, had hastened to put hin1self in possession 
of his dominions. Meanwhile the Duke of Savoy claiu1ed the 
n1arquisate of :rvlontferrat ; the Spaniards supported hin1 ; they 
entered the dominions of the Duke of l\Iantua, and laid sie
e 
to Casale. When La Rochelle succumbed, Casale was still 
holàing out; but the Duke of Savoy had already made him- 
self Inaster of the greater part of Ivfontferrat; the Duke of 
Mantua claimed the assistance of the King of France, whose 
subject he was; here was a fresh battle-field against Spain; 
and scarcely had he been victorious over the Rochellese, when 
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the king was cn the march for Italy. The Duke of Sayoy r
- 
fased a passage to the royal army, which found the defile of 
Suza Pass fortified with three barricades. 1\1arshal Bassom- 
pierre went to the king, who was a hundred paces behind the 
storming party, ahead of his regiment of guards. " , Sir, , 
said he, 'the company is ready, the violins have come in. 
and the masks are at the door; when your l\lajesty pleases. 
we will C0111n1enCC the ballet.' 'The King came up to nle, 
and said to me angrily, "Do you know, pray, that we have 
but five hundred pounds of lead in the park of artillery?'" 
I said to hiln, , It is a pretty tilHe to think of that. l\fust the 
ballet not dance, for the lack of one mask that is not ready? 
Leave it to us, sir, and all will go well.' 'Do you answer for 
it ?' said he to me ' Sir,' replied the cardinal, 'by the nlar- 
5ha}'s looks I prophesy that all will be well; rest assured of 
it.'" [1Jfémoires de Bassompierre.] The French dashed for- 
ward, the marshals with the storming party, and the b:uricades 
were soon carried. The Duke of Savoy and his son had 
hardly time to fly. " Gentlemen," cried the Duke to some 
Frenchmen, who happened to be in his service, "gentlclnen, 
allow me to pass; your countrYlnen are in a temper." 
With the same dash, on debouching from the lnonntains, 
the king's troops entered Suza. The Prince of Piedn10nt 
soon arrived to ask for peace; he gave up all pretensions to 
1\'Iontferrat, and pronlised to negotiate with the Spanish ger- 
eral to get the siege of Casale raised; and the effect was that, 
on the 18th of 1\Iarch, Casale, delivered "by the mere wind 
of the renown gained by the king's arms, saw, with tears of 
joy, the Spaniards retiring desolate, showing no longer that 
pride which they had been wont to wear on their faces, look- 
ing constantly behind them, not so n1uch from regret for what 
they were leaving as for fear lest the king's vengeful sword 
should follow after them, and COIlle to strike their death-blow." 
[1J[émoires de Richeliett, t. iv. p. 370.] 
The Spaniards renlained, however, in 1\Iilaness, ready to 
burst again upon the I)uke of JVIantua. The king was in a 
hurry to return to France in order to finish the subjugation of 
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the Refonners in the south, commanded by the Duke of Ro- 
han. The cardinal placed little or no reliance upon the Duke 
of Savoy, whose "mind could get no rest, and, going more 
swiftly than the rapid nlovelnents of the heavens, made every 
day lnore than twice the circuit of the world, thinking how to 
set by the ears all kings, princes, and potentates, one with an- 
other, so that he alone might reap advantage from their divis- 
ions." [Mémoires de Richelieu, t. iv. p. 37 S.] A league, however, 
was fonned between France, the Republic of Venice, the Duke 
of Mantua, and the Duke of Savoy, for the defence of Italy 
in case of fresh aggression on the part of the Spaniards; and 
the king, who had just concluded peace with England, took 
the road back to France. Scarcely had the cardinal joined 
hÏIn before Privas when an imperialist army advanced into 
the Grisons, and, supported by the celebrated Spanish general 
Spinola, laid siege to 1fantua. Richelieu did not hesitate: 
he entered Piedmont in the Inonth of 
/Iarch, 1630, to march 
before long on Pignerol, an important place comlnanding the 
passage of the Alps; it, as well as the citadel, was carried in 
a few days; the governor having asked for time to "do his 
Easter" (take the sacrament), 1:farshal Créqui, who was 
afraid of seeing aid arrive from the Duke of Savoy, had all 
the clocks in the town put on, to such purpose that the gov- 
ernor had departed and the place was in the hands of the 
French when the re-enforcements caIne up. The Duke of 
Savoy was furious, and had the soldiers who surrendered 
Pignerol cut in pieces. 
The king had put himself in motion to join his army. 
" The French noblesse," said Spinola, "are very fortunate in 
seeing thelnsel ves honored by the presence of the king their 
master amongst their annies; I have nothing to regret in my 
life but never to have seen the like on the part of 111ine." 
This great general had resunlcd the siege of Casale when 
Louis XIII. entered Savoy; the inhabitants of Chalnbéry 
opened their gates to him 
 Annecy and 1Iontmélian suc- 
cUlnbed after a few days' siege; l\faurienne in its entirety 
Blade its subnlission, and the king fixed his quarters ther
, 
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whilst the cardinal pushed forward to Casale with the main 
body of the army. Rejoicings were still going on for a suc- 
cess gained before Veillane over the troops of the Duke of 
Savoy, when news arrived of the capture of Mantua by the 
I1nperialists. This was the finishing blow to the ambitious 
and restless spirit of the Duke of Savoy. He saw Man- 
tua in the hands of the Spaniards, "who never give back 
aught of what falls into their power, whatever justice and the 
interests of alliance may lnake binding on them;" it was all 
hope lost of an exchange which nlight have given him back 
Savoy; he took to his bed and died on the 26th of July, 1630, 
telling his son that peace must be Inade on any terms what- 
ever. " By just punishment of God, he who, during forty or 
fifty years of his reign, had constantly tried to set his neigh- 
bors a-blaze, died alnidst the flalnes of his own dominions, 
which he had lost by his own obstinacy, against the advice of 
his friends and his allies." 
The King of France, in ill health, had just set out for 
Lyons; and thither the cardinal was soon sumnloned, for 
Louis XIII. appeared to be dying. When he reached conva- 
lescence, the truce suspending hostilities since the death of 
the Duke of Savoy was about to expire; Marshal Schom- 
berg was preparing to march on the enemy, when there was 
brought to him a treaty, signed at Ratisbonne, between the 
emperor and the ambassador of France, assisted by Francis 
du Tremblay, now known as Father Joseph, perhaps the only 
friend and certainly the most intinlate confidant of the cardi- 
nal, who always employed him on delicate or secret business. 
Rut Marshal Scholnberg was fighting against Spain; he did 
not allow himself to be stopped by a treaty concluded with 
the emperor, and speedily found himself in front of Casale, 
The two armies were already face to face, when there was 
seen coming out of the intrenchments an officer in the pope's 
service, who waved a white handkerchief; he came up to 
Marshal Schomberg, and was recognized as Captain Giulio 
Mazarini, often eInployed on the nuncio's affairs; he brought 
word that the Spaniards would consent to leave the city, if 
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at the same time the French would evacuate the citadel. 
Spinola was no longer there to make a good stand before the 
place; he had died a month previously, compb.ining loudly 
that his honor had been filched frolu him; and, detern1ining 
not to yield up his last breath in a town which would have to 
be abandoned, he had caused himself to be removed out of 
Casale, to go and die in a neighboring castle. 
Casale evacuated, the cardinal broke out violently against 
the negotiators of Ratisbonne, saying that they had exceeded 
their powers, and declaring that the king regarded the treaty 
as null and void; there was accordingly a recommencenlent 
of negotiations with the emperor as well as the Sp::tniards. 
It was only in the Inonth of Septelnber, 1631, that the 
states of Savoy and Mantua were finally evacuated by the hos- 
tile troops. Pignerol had been given up to the new Duke of 
Savoy, but a secret agreement had been entered into between 
that prince and France; French soldiers remained concealed 
in Pignerol; and they retook possession of the place in the 
name of the king, who had purchased the town and its terri- 
tory, to secure hinlself a passage into Italy. "The Spaniards, 
when they had news of it, made so Jnueh the Inore uproar as 
they had the less foreseen it, and as it cut the thread of all 
the enterprises they were meditating 
g3inst Christenòom." 
The affairs of the enlperor in Germany were in too bad a 
state for him to rekindle war, and France kept Pigncrol. 
The house of Austria, in fact, was threatened mortaìly. 
For two years Cardinal Richelieu had been laboring to c
rry 
war into its very heart. Ferdinand II. had displeased nl<
ny 
electors of the empire, who began to be disquieted at the 
(J- 
vances made by his power. " It is, no doubt, a great aftE,- 
t10n for the Christian comlnonwealth," s2id the cardinal 1.1) 
the German princes, "that none but the Protestants should 
dare to oppose such pernicious designs; tIley must not be 
aided in their enterprises against religion, but they n1ust be 
made use of in order to maintain Gennany in the enjoyn1ent 
of her liberties." The Catholic league in Germany, habit- 
ually allied as it was with the house of Austria, did not OffCI 
YOLo IV.- 18 
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any leader to take the field against her. The :King of Den 4 
nl:
rk, after a long period of hostilities, had j
1St In:Jde peace 
with the enlperor ; and" in their need, all these offended and 
despoiled princes looked, as sailors look to the north," towards 
the King of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus. 
"The King of Sweden was a new rising sun, who, having 
been at war with all his neighbors, had wrested from the]ll 
several provinces; he was young, but of great reputation, and 
already incensed against the elnperor, not so much on account 
of any real injuries he had received from him as because he 
was his neighbor. His Majesty had kept an eye upon him 
with a view of attempting to make use of him in order to draw 
off, in course of time, the lnain body of the emperor's forces, 
and give him work to do in his own dominions." [llfé1JlOires 
de Richelitlt, t. v. p. 119.] Through Richelieu's good offices, 
Gustavus Adolphus had just concluded a long truce with the 
Poles, with whom he had been Íor SOIne tin1e at war: the car- 
dinal's envoy, 
1. de Charnacé, at once n1ade certain proposi- 
tions to the K.ing of Sweden, pron1ising the aid of France 
if he would t:lke up the cause of the Gernlan princes; but 
Gustavus turned a cold ear to these overtures, "not seeing in 
any quarter any great encouragement to undertake the war, 
either in England, peace with the Spaniards being there as 
good as determined upon, or in I-Iolland, for the same reason, 
or in the I-Ianseatic towns, which were all exhausted of 
wealth, or in Denmark, which had lost heart and was daily 
disanning, or in France, whence he got not a word on which 
he could place certain reliance." The emperor, on his side, 
was seeking to make peace with Sweden, "and the people of 
that country were not disinclined to listen to him." 
God, for the accomplishment of his will, sets at nought 
the designs and intentions of Inen. Gustavus Adolphus was 
the instrunlent chosen by Providence to finish the work of 
Henry IV. and Richelieu. Negotiations continued to be car- 
ried on between the two parties, but, before his alliance with 
France was concluded, the I<'ing of Sweden, taking a sudden 
resolution, set out for Gennany, on the 30th of 
Jay, 1630, 
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with fifteen thousand men, "having told Charnacé that he 
would not continue the war beyond that year, if he did not 
agree upon terms of treaty with the king; so much does p
s- 
sian blind us," adds the cardinal, "that he thought it to be in 
his power to put an end to so great a war as that, just as it 
had been in his power to commence it." 
By this time Gustavus .c'\,dolphus was in Pomerania, the 
duke whereof, maltreated by the emperor, admitted him on 
tbe loth of July into Stettin, after a show of resistance. The 
Imperialists, in their fury, put to 
 cruel death all the inhab- 
itants of the said city who happened to be in their hands, and 
gave up all its territory to fire 
Ild s,yord. "The King of 
Sweden, on the contrary, had his anny in such discipline, that 
it seeITIed as if everyone of them were living at home, and 
not amongst strangers; for in the actions of this king there 
was nothing to be seen but inexorable severity towards the 
smallest excesses on the part of his men, extraordinary gen- 
tleness towards the populations, and strict justice on every 
occasion, all which conciliated the affections of al1, and so 
much the more in that the emperor's army, unruly, insolent, 
disobedient to its leaders, and full of outrage against the 
people, made their enemy's virtues shine forth the brighter." 
[Mé11loires de Richcliczt, t vi. p. 419.] 
Gustavus Adolphus had left Sweden under the impulse of 
10ye for those glorious enterprises ,-,rhich make great generals, 
but still more of a desire to 111aintain the Protestant cause, 
which he regarded as t11:1t of God. He had assembled the 
estates of Sweden in the c::stle of Stockholn1, presenting to 
them his daughter Christina, four years old, whom he confided 
to their faithful care. " I have hopes," he said to them, "of 
ending by bringing triumph to the cause of the oppressed; 
but, as the pitcher that goes often to the well gets broken, so 
I fear it may be my fate. I who haye exposed nlY life amidst 
so ITIany dangers, who have so often spilt my blood for the 
country, without, thanks to God, having been wounded to 
death, must in the end make a sacrifice of myself; for that 
reason I bid you farewel1, hoping to see you agaiJ\ in a better 
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world." I-Ie cC!1tinued advancing into Gennany. " Thi5 
snow-l
i:lg will go on melting as he cornes south," said the 
cn1peror, Ferdinand, on hearing th2.t Gustavus Adolphus had 
disemb
rked; but IVrecklenburg was alre3.dy in his hands, and 
the Elector of TIrandenburg had just declared in his favor; he 
everywhere made proclamation, "that the inhabitants were to 
COIne forward and join him to take the part of their princes, 
whom he W2.S COl1.1Í;.1g to replace in possession." He was in- 
vesting all p:lrts of Austria, whose hereditary dominions he 
had not yet att2.cked; it was in the nalne of the empire that 
he fought against the emperor. 
The diet ,vas terminating at Ratisbonne, and it had just 
struck a fatal blow at the imperial cause. The electors, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, jealous of the power as well as of the 
glory of the celebrated \'" allenstein, creator and commander- 
in-chief of the en1peror's anny, w!1o had made him Duke of 
Friedland, and endow
d hin1 with the duchies of l\1ecklen- 
burg, had obliged Ferdinand II. to withdraw fron1 hÍ1n the 
command of the forces. At this price he had hoped to obtain 
their votes to designate his son I
ing of the ROlnans; the 
first step towards hereditary empire had failed, thanks to the 
ability of Father Joseph. "This peor Capuchin has dis- 
armed me with his chaplet," said the emperor, "and for all 
that his cowl is so narrow he has managed to get six electoral 
hats into it." The treaty he had concluded, disavowed by 
France, did not for an instant hinder the progress of the 
I
ing of Sweden; and the cardinal lost no time in letting 
11im know that" the king's intention was in no wise to aban- 
don him, but to assist hiln lnore than ever, insomuch as he 
deemed it absolutely necessary in order to thwart the designs 
of those who had no end in view but their own auglnentation. 
to the prejudice of all the other princes of Europe." On the 
25th of J
nuary, 1631, at Bernwald, the treaty of alliance 
between France and Sweden was finally signed. Baron 
Charnacé had inserted in the draft of the treaty the term 
protection as between France and Gustavus Adolphus. " Our 
Jnaster asks for no protection but that of Ifeaven," said the 
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Swedish plenipotentiaries: "after God, his Majesty holds 
hin1self indebted only to his sword and his wisdom for any 
ad\Tantages he may gain." Chamacé did not insist; and 
t!le victories of Gustavus Adolphus were an answer to aay 
difficulties. 
The King of Sweden bound himself to furnish soldiers, 
- thirty thousand n1en at the least; France was to pay, by 
way of subsidy, four hundred thousand crowns a year, and to 
give a hundred thousand crowns to cover past expenses. 
Gustavus ,A.dolphus promised to maintain the existing religion 
in such countries as he might conquer, "though he said, 
laughingly, that there was no possibility of promising about 
that, except in the fashion of him who sold the bear's skin; " 
he likewise guaranteed neutrality to the princes of the Catho- 
lic league, provided that they observed it towards him. The 
treaty was made public at once, through the exertions of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, though Cardinal Richelieu had charged 
Charnacé to keep it secret for a time. 
Torquato Conti, one of the emperor's generals, who har: 
taken Wallenstein's place, wished to break off warfare during 
the long frosts. "1\1y men do not recognize winter," answered 
Gustavus Adolphus. " This prince, who did not take to war 
as a pastime, but made it in order to conquer," marched with 
giant strides across Germany, reducing everything as he went. 
Re had arrived, by the end of April, before Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder, which he took; and he was preparing to succor Magde- 
burg, which had early pronounced for him, and which Tilly, 
the emperor's general, kept besieged. The Elector of S3.xony 
hesitated to take sides; he refused Gustavus Adolphus '1 
passage over the bridge of Dessau, on the Elbe. On the 
20th of ftiay Magdeburg fell, and Tilly gave over the pl3.ce 
to the soldiery; thirty thousand persons were massacred, and 
the houses committed to the flames. " Nothing like it has 
been seen since the taking of Troy and of Jerusalem," s
id 
Tilly in his savage joy. The Protestant princes, who had 
just been reconstituting the Evangelical Union, in the diet 
they had held in February at Leipzi6', revolted openly, order- 
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ing levies of soldiers to protect their territories; the Catholic 
League, renouncing neutrality, flew to arms on their side; 
the question became nothing less than that of restoring to 
the Protestants all that had been granted them by the peace 
of Passau. The soldiery of Tilly were already let loose on 
electoral Saxony; the elector, constrained by necessity, en- 
trusted his soldiers to Gustavus Adolphus, who had just re- 
ceived re-enforcelnents from Sweden, and the king 111arched 
against Tilly, still encamped before Leipzig, which he had 
forced to capitulate. 
The Saxons gave way at the first shock of the imperial 
troops, but the I<'ing of Sweden had dashed forward, and 
nothing could withstand him; Tilly hÏ1nself, hitherto proof 
against lead and steel, fell wounded in three pb,ces: five 
t
ousand dead were left on the field of battle; and Gustavus 
Adolphus dragged at his heels seven thousand prisoners. 
"Never did the grace of God pull Ine out of so bad a scrape," 
said the conqueror. He halted some tin1e at 1Iayence, which 
had just opened its gates to hinl. Axel Oxenstiern, his lnost 
faithful servant and oldest friend, whose intirûacy with his 
royal master reminds one of that between Henry IV. and 
Sully, came to join him in Germany; he had hitherto been 
commissioned to hold the governlnent of the conquests \yon 
from the Poles. He did not approve of the tactics of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who was attacking the Catholic League, and 
111eanwhile leaving to the Elector of Saxony the charge of 
carrying the war into the hereditary dominions of Aus- 
tria. . . . "Sir," said he," I should have liked to offer you 
my felicitations on your victories, not at 1Iayence, but at 
Vienna." "If, after the battle of Leipzig, the King of 
Sweden had gone straight to attack the elnperor in his heredi- 
tary provinces, it had been all over with the house of Aus- 
tria," 
ays Cardinal Richelieu; "but either God did not will 
the certain destruction of that house, which would perhaps 
have been too prejudicial to the Catholic religion, and he 
tun:ed hiln 2side from the counsel which would have been 
n10re advantageous for him to take, or the SaIne Cod, who 
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giveth not all to any, hut distributeth his gifts diversely to 
each, had given to this king, as to Hannibal, the knowledge 
how to conquer, but not how to use victory." 
Gustavus Adolphus had resun1ed his course of success: 
he caIne up with Tilly again on the Leck, April 10, 1632, and 
crushed his army; the general was Inortally wounded, and 
the King of Sweden, entering Augsburg in triumph, pro- 
clailned religious liberty there. He had nloved forward in 
front of Ingolstadt, and was making a reconnoissance in per- 
son. " A king is not worthy of his crown who makes any 
difficulty about carrying it wherever a sÏ1nple soldier can go," 
he said. A cannon-ball carried off the hind quarters oÍ his 
horse and threw hilll down. He picked himself up, all cov- 
ered with blood and mud. "The fruit is not yet ripe," he 
cried, with that strange mixture of courage and fatalism which 
so often characterizes great warriors; and he marched to 
Munich, on which he iInposed a heavy war contribution. 
The Elector of Bavaria, strongly favored by France, sought 
to treat in the name of the Catholic League; but Gustavus 
Adolphus required con1plete restitution of all territories 
,vrested from the Protestant princes, the withdrawal of the 
troops occupying the dominions of the evangelicals, and the 
absolute neutrality of the Catholic princes. "These condi- 
tions smacked rather of your victorious prince, who would lay 
down and not accept the law." I-Ie summoned to him all the 
inhabitants of the countries he traversed in conqueror's style: 
" Surgite à 111ortuis," he said to the Bavarians, ,.. et vellite ad 
judiciunl" (RÙe from thedead, al1d come to judgnzent). Prot- 
estant Suabia had declared for him, and Duke Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, one of his ablest lieutenants, carried the 
Swedish anns to the very banks of the Lake of Constance. 
The Lutheran countries of Upper Austria had taken up anns; 
and Switzerland had pennitted the King of Sweden to recruit 
on her territory. "Italy began to tremble," says Cardinal 
H..ichelieu; "the Genevese themselves were fortifying their 
town, and, to see them doing so, it seemed as if the King of Swe- 
den were at their gates; but God hJ.d disposed it otherwise." 
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'The Emperor Ferdinand had recalled the only general 
capable of Inaking a stand against Gustavus Adolphus. 'Val- 
lenstein, deeply offended, had for a long while held out; but, 
hei:1g assured of the supren1e command over the fresh arn1Y 
which Ferdin2.nd was raising in all directions, he took the 
iìeld at the end of April, 1632. \Vallenstein effected a junc- 
tion with the Elector of Bavaria, forcing Gustavus Adolphus 
b:1Ck. little by little, on Nuremberg. "I Inean to show the 
l(ing of Sweden a new way of Inaking war," said the (}erman 

enelal. The sufferings of his army in an intrenched CaIllp 
soon becan1e intolerable to (}ustavus Adolphus. In spite of 
inferiority of forces, he attacked the enemy's redoubts, and 
was repulsed; the king revictualled Nurelllberg, and fell back 
upon Bavaria. Wallenstein at first followed hin1, and then 
Hung himself upon Saxony, and took Leipzig; Gustavus 
A.dolphus advanced to succor his ally, and the two arn1ies 
met near the little town of Lützen, on the 16th of November, 
16 3 2 . 
There was a thick fog. Gustavus Adolphus, rising before 
daybreak, would not put on his breastplate, his old wounds 
hurting him under harness: "God is my breastplate," he 
said. When some body came and asked him for the watch- 
word, he answered, "God with us;" and it was Luther's 
hymn, " Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott" (Our God is a strong 
tower), that the Swedes sang as they advanced towards the 
enemy, The king had given orders to march straight on 
Lützen. "I-Ie animated his n1en to the fight," says Riche- 
lieu, "with words that he had at command, whilst \Vallen- 
stein, by his mere presence and the sternness of his silence, 
seen1ed to let his men understand that, as he had been wont 
to do, he would reward them or chastise them, according as 
they did well or ill on that great day." 
It was ten A. M., and the fog had just lifted; six bat- 
teries of cannon and two large ditches defended the Impe- 
ri-llists; the artillery from the ramparts of Lützen played 
upon the king's anny, the bans came whizzing about him; 
Bern
rd cf Sax
-\VeÏ1;'}Zlr w
.s the first to attack, pushing for- 
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ward on Lützen, which was soon taken; Gustavus Adolphus 
n1arched on to the enen1Y's intrenchments; for 
n instant the 
Swedish infantry seemed to waver; the king seized a pike 
and flung himself amidst the ranK5. "After crossing so 
many rivers, scaling so many walls, and storn1Ïng so many 
places, if you have not courage enough to defend yourselves, 
at least turn your heads to see me die," he shouted to the 
soldiers. They rallied: the king remounted his horse, bear- 
ing along with hin1 a re
iment of Smaland:lÏse cavalry. 
"You will behave like good fellows, all of you," he said to 
them, as he dashed over the two ditches, carrying, as he 
went, two batteries of the enemy's cannon. "I-Ie took off 
his hat and rendered thanks to God for the victory He was 
giving hinl." 
Two regiments of Imperial cuirassiers rode up to meet 
him; the king charged them at the head of his Swedes; he 
was in the thickest of the fight; his horse received a ball 
through the neck; Gustavus had his 
rm broken; the bone 
came through the sleeve of his coat; he wanted to have it 
attended to, and begged the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg to 
assist hiIn in leaving the battle-field; at that very moment, 
Falkenberg, lieutenant-colonel in the Imperial army, galloped 
his horse on to the king and shot him, point-blank, in the 
back with a pistol. The king fell fronl his horse; and FalI
- 
enberg took to flight, pursued by one of the king's squires, 
who killed him. Gustavus Adolphus was left alone with a 
German page, who tried to raise him; the king could no 
longer speak; three Austrian cuirassiers surrounded IIii:1, 
asking the page the name of the ,vounded Inan; the younG- 
ster would not say, and fell, riddled with wounds, on his 
master's body; the Austrians sent one more pistol-shot into 
the dying man's temple, and stripped him of his clothes, 
leaving him only his shirt. The melley recommenced, and 
successive charges of cavalry passed oyer the hero's corpse; 
there were counted nine open wounds and thirteen scars on 
his body when it was recovered towards the evening. 
One of the king's officers, who had been unable to quit 
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the fight in tinlt: to succor tim, went and announceJ his fall 
to Duke Bernard of Saxe-\Veilnar. To hill1 a retreat was 
suggested; but, "\Ve DUlst n't think of that," said he, "but 
of death or victory." A lieutenant-colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment made sonle difficulty about resuming the attack: the 
duke passed his sword through his body, and, putting himself 
at the head of the troops, led them back upon the enemy's in- 
trenchments, which he carried and lost three times. At last 
he succeeded in turning the cannon upon the enemy, and 
"that gave the turn to the victory, which, nevertheless, was 
disputed till night." " It was one of the most horrible ever 
heard of," says Cardinal Richelieu; "six thousand dead or 
dying were left or.. the field of battle, where Duke Bernard 

ncamped till morning." 
\Vhen day came, he led the troops off to \Veisenfeld. 
The army knew nothing yet of the king's death. The Duke 
of Saxe- \tV ehuar had the body brought to the front. " I will 
no longer conceal fronl you," he said, "the misfortune th
t 
has befallen us; in the name of the glory that you have won 
in following this great prince, help me to exact vengeance 
for it, and to let all the world see that he comnlanded sol- 
åiers who rendered him invincible, and, e\ren after his death, 
the terror of his enemies." A shout arose froln the host, 
"\Ve will follow you whither you will, even to the end of the 
earth." 
., Those who look for spots on the sun, and find SOlne- 
thing reprehensible even in virtue itself, blanle this king," 
says Cardinal RicheIieu," for having died like a trooper; 
but they do not reflect that all conqueror-princes are obliged 
to do not only the duty of captairl, but of simple soldier, and 
to be the first in peril, in order to lead thereto the soldier 
who would not nln the risk without theln. It was the C2..se 
with Cæsar and with Alexander, and the Swede died so Dutch 
the more gloriously than either the one or the other, in that 
it is more becoming the condition of a great captain 
nd a 
conqueror to die sword in hand, ln
king atom b for his body 
of his enemies on the field of b3.ttIe, than to be hatcd of his 
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own and poniarded by the hands of his nearest and dearest, 
or to die cf. poison or of drowning in a wine-butt." 
Just like Napoleon in Egypt and Italy, Gustavus Adolphus 
had perfornled the prelude, by ntll11erous wars against his 
neighbors, to the grand enterprise which was to render his 
nanlC illustrious. Vanquished in his s
rïggle with Denlnark 
in 1613, he had carried war into Muscovy, conquered towns 
and provinces, and as early as 1617 he had effected the re- 
nloval of the Russians frOI11 the shores of the Baltic. The 
Poles made a pretence of setting their own king, Sigismund, 
upon the throne of Sweden; and for eighteen years Gustavus 
Adolphus had bravely defended his rights, and protected and 
extended his kingdOl11 up to the truce of Altenmarket, con- 
cluded in 1629 through the intervention of Richelieu, who 
had need of the young King of Sweden in order to oppose 
the Emperor Ferdinand and the dangerous power of the 
house of Austria. Sunlmoned to Gen11any by the Protestarlt 
princes who were being oppressed and despoiled, and assured 
of assistance and subsidies from the King of France, Gusta- 
vus Adolphus had, no doubt, ideas of a glorious destiny, which 
have been flippantly taxed with egotistical ambition. Per- 
haps, in the noble joy of victory, when he "was marching on 
without fighting," seeing provinces submit, one after another, 
without his being hardly at the pains to draw his sword, 
111ight he have sOI11etil11es dreamed of a Protestant empire 
and the imperial crown upon his head; but, assuredly, such 
\\'J.s not the ainl of his enterprise and of his life. "I must 
in the end luake a sacrifice of n1yself," he had said on bid- 
ding fareweil to the Estates of Sweden; and it was to the 
cause of Protestan
isl11 in Europe that he n1ade this sacrifice. 
Sincerely religious in heart, Gustavus Adolphus was not 
ignorant that his principal political strength was in the hands 
of the Protestant princes: and he put at their service the 
incomparable splendor of his military genius. In two years 
the power of the house of .Austria, a work of so many efforts 
and so l11any years, was shaken to its very foundations. The 
evangelical union of Protestant princes WJ.S re-forming in 
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Germany, and trc::-..ting, as equal with equal, with the emperot 
 
Ferdinand was trelnbling in Yienna, and the Spaniards, un. 
easy even in Italy, 'were collecting their forces to make head 
against the irresistible conqueror, when the battlefield of 
Lützen saw the fall, at thirty years of age, of the "hero of 
the North, the bul wark of Protestû.ntisnl," as he was cal1ed 
by his contemporaries, astounded at his greatness. God 
sometil11es thus cuts off lEs noblest champions in order to 
make men see that I-Ie is master, and lIe alone accomplishes 
His great designs: but to thel11 ",hOl11 lie clei 6 ns to thus en1- 
ploy He accords the glory of leaving their imprint upon the 
tilnes they have gone through and the events to which they 
have contributed. Two years of \-ictory in Gennany at the 
head of Protestantism sufficed to m
ke the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus illustrious fore\"er. 
Richelieu had continued the work of Henry IV.; and 
Chancellor Oxenstiern did not leave to perish that of his 
master and friend. Scarcely was Gustavus Adolphus dead 
when Oxenstiern convoked at Erfurt the deputies from the 
Protestant towns, and made them swear the luaintenance of 
the union. He afterwards summoned to I-Ieilbronn a11 t:le 
Protestant princes; the four circles of Upper Germany 
(Franconia, Suabia, the Palatinate, and the Upper Rhine), 
and the elector of Brandenburg alone sent their represent3.- 
tives; but H.ichelieu had delegated l\i. de Feuquières, who 
quietly brought his weight to bear on the decision of t
lC 2.S- 
sembly, and got Oxenstiern appointed to direct the Protes- 
t
nt party; the Elector of Saxony, who laid cb.im to tI:is 
honor, was already leanin;; towards the treason which he W2.S 
to consummate in the following year; France at the same 
time renewed her treaty with Sweden and Holland; the 
gre2.t general of the armies of the empire, 'Vallenstein, dis- 
pleased with his nlaster, was making secret advances to the 
cardinal and to Oxenstiern; wherever he did not 
ppear in 
person the Imperial armies were beaten. The. emperor was 
just haying his eyes opened, when 'Vallenstein, summoning 
around him 
t Pilsen his generJ.ls and his lieutenants. luade 
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then1 take ûn oath of confederacy for the deÍence of his per- 
son and of t11e arillY, and Legging Bernard of Saxe-\\'einl
....r 

lld the Saxon generals to join hÎ1n in Bohemia, he wrote to 
Feuquières to accept the king's secret offers. 
Alnongst the generals assemblèd at Pilsen there happened 
to be Max Piccolomini, ia whom \Vallenstein had great con- 
fidence: he at once revealed to the emperor his generalis- 
silno's guil
y intrigues. vVallenstein fell, assassinated by 
t
lfce of his officers, on th
 15th of February, 1634; and 
the young King of H ungarj, t:le emperor's eldest son, took 
the command-in-chieÍ of the arnlY under the direction of the 
veteran generals of the en1pire. On the 6th of September, 
by one of those reversals which disconcert all human fore- 
sight, Bernard of Saxe-\Veimar and the Swedish marshal, 
Horn, coming up to the aid of Nördlingen, which was being 
besieged by the Austrian army, were completely beaten in 
front of that place; and their army retired in disorder, leav- 
ing Suabia to the conqueror. Protestant Germany was in 
consternation; all eyes were turned towards France. 
Cardinal Richelieu was ready; the frequent treasons of 
Duke Charles of Lorraine had recently furnished hinl with 
an opportunity, whilst directing the king's arms against him, 
of taking possession, partly by negotiation and partly by 
force, first of the town of Nancy, and then of the duchy of 
I3:u; the duke had abdicated in fayor of the cardinal, his 
brother, who, renouncing his ecclesiastical dig:1Ìty, espoused 
his cousin, Princess Claude of Lorr3.ine, and took refuge 
with her 
t Florence, whilst Charles led into Gennany, to the 
emperor, all the forces he had remaining. The king's armies 
were coming to provisionally take possession of aU the places 
in Lothringen vv'here the Swedes, beaten in front of Körd- 
lingen, being obli
ed to abandon the left bank of the Upper 
Rhine, placed in the hands of the French the town of 
Philipsburg, which they had but lately taken from the Sp
n- 
iards. The Rhinef;rave Otto, who was cOlnlllanding in 
Elsass for the confederates, ia the S:l111e way effected his 
retreat, delivering over to 
1arsh3.1 La Force Coln1ar, 
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Schlestadt, and Inany slnall places; the Bishop of Basle and 
the free city of ::\Iülhausef\ likewise claimed French protec- 
tion. 
On the 1St of November, the ambassadors of Sweden and 
of the Protestant League signed at Paris a treaty of alliance, 
soon afterwards ratified by the diet at \V orms, and the French 
army, entering Germany, under l\larshals La Force and Brézé, 
caused the siege of Heidelberg to be raised on the 23d of 
Decernber. Richelieu was in treaty at the same time with 
the United Provinces for the invasion of the Catholic Low 
Countries. It was in the name of their ancient liberties that 
the cardinal, in alliance with the heretics of Holland, SUIn- 
maned the ancient Fland
rs to revolt against Spain; if they 
refused to listen to this appeal, the confederates were under 
mutual promises to divide their conquest between them. 
France confined herself to stipulating for the maintenance of 
the Catholic religion in the territory that devolved to Hol- 
land. The army destined for this enterprise was already in 
preparation, ánd the king was setting out to visit it when, in 
April, 1635, he was infonned of Chancellor Oxenstiern's arri- 
val. Louis XIII. awaited him at C0111piègne. The chan- 
cellor was accompanied by a nUlnerous following, worthy of 
the rnan who held the comlnand of a sovereign over the 
princes of the Protestant League; he had at his side the 
famous Hugo Grotius, but lately exiled from his country on 
account of religious disputes, and now accredited as ambas- 
sador to the King of France from the little queen, Christina 
of Sweden. It was Grotius who acted as interpreter between 
the king and the chancellor of Sweden. A rare and grand 
spectacle was this interview between, on the one side, the 
Swede and the Hollander, both of theiTI great political 
philosophers in the<?ry or practice, and, on the other, the all- 
po\verful minister of the King of Fr2.Dce, in presence of that 
king himself. vVhen Oxenstiern and Richelieu conferred 
alone together, the two ministers had recourse to Latin, that 
common tongue of the cultivated minds of their time, and 
nobody was present at their conversation. Oxenstiern soon 
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dep
uted for flolb,nd, laden with attentions and presents: 
he carried a'.vay with him a new treaty of alliance between 
S \veden and France, and the assurance that the king was 
about to declare war against Spain. 
And it broke out, accordingly, on the 19th of May, 1535. 
The violation of the electorate of Trèves by the Cardinal 
Infante, and the carrying-off of the elector-archbishop served 

.s pretext; and Louis XIII. declared himself protector of a 
feeLle prince who had placed in his hands the custody of 
several places. Alençon, l1erald-at-arms of France, appeared 
at Brussels, proclamation of war in hand; and, not being 
able to obtain an interview with the Cardinal Infante, he hurIed 
it at the feet of the Belgian herald-at-arms commissioned 
to receive him, and he affixed a copy of it to a post he set 
up in the ground in the last Flemish \'illage, near the frontier, 
On the 6th of June, a proclamation of the king's summoned 
the Spanish Low Countries to revolt. A victory had already 
been gained in Luxenlbourg, close to the little town 01 
Avein, over Prince Thomas of Savoy, the duke-regnant'
 
brother, who was embroiled with him, and \vhom Spain had 
just taken into her service. The can1paign of 1635 appeared 
to be con1mencing under happy auspices. These hopefl 
were deceived; the Low Countries did not respond to the 
summons of the king and of his confeder
tes; there was no 
rising anywhere against the Spanish yoke; traditional jeal- 
ousy of the heretics of I-Iolland prevented the Flanders 
from declaring for France; it was necessary to undertake a 
conquest instead of fOlnenting an insurrection. The Prince 
of Orange was advancing slowly into Germany; the Elector 
of Saxony had treated with the emperor, and several towns 
were accepting the peace concluded between them at 
Prague; Bernard of Saxe-\Veimar, supported by Cardin:ll 
Valette, at the head of French troops, had been forced to 
fall back to l\1etz in order to protect Lothringen and E1sass. 
In order to attach this great general to himself forever, the 
king had just ceded to Duke Bernard the landgra vate of 
Elsass, hereditary possession, as it was, of the house of Aus-- 
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tri
. Thp. Prince of Condé was attacking Franche-Comté; 
th
 siege of Dóle was dragging its slow length along, when 
the emperor's Inost celebrated lieutenants, John van Weert 
and Piccolomini who há.d fonned a junction in Belgiuln, all 
-9.t once rallied the troop
 of Prince Thomas, and, advancing 
rapidly towards Picardy, invaded French soil at the com- 
mencement of July, 1636. La Capelle and Le Catelet were 
taken by assault, and the Imperialists laid siege to Corbie, a 
little town on the Somme, four leagues from Anliens. 
Great was the terror at Paris, and, besides the terror, the 
rage; the cardinal was accused of having brought ruin upon 
France; for a moment the excitement against him was so 
violent that his friends were disquieted by it. he alone was 
unmoved. The king quitted St. Germain and returned to 
Paris, whilst Richelieu, alone, without escort, and with his 
horses at a walk, had hilTISelf driven to the Hôtel de Ville 
right through the mob in their fury. "Then was seen," says 
Fontenay-:M:
reuil, "what can be done by a great heart 
('lJcrtu), and how it is revered even of the basest souls, for the 
streets were so full of folks that there was hardly room to 
pass, and all so excited that they spoke of nothing but killing 
hiln: as soon as they saw him approaching, they all held their 
peace or prayed God to give him good speed, that he Inight 
be able to remedy the evil which was apprehended." 
On the 15th of August, Corbie surrendered to the Span- 
iards, who crossed the Somnle, wasting the country behind 
thenl; but already alarm had given place to ardent desire for 
vengeance; tIle cardinal had thought of everything and pro- 
yided for everything: the bodies corporate. from the Parlia- 
ment to the trade-syndicates, had offered the king consider- 
able sums; all the gentlenlen and soldiers unemployed had 
been put on t:1e active list of the army; and the burgesses of 
Paris, mounting in throngs the steps of the Hôtel de Ville, 
went and shook hands with the veteran l'vlarshal La Force, 
saying, "Marshal, we want to make war with you." They 
were ordered to form the nucleus of the reserve army which 
was to protect Paris. The Duke of Orleans took the com- 
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mand of the army assembled at Compiègne, at the head of 
which the Count of Soissons already was; th
 two princes 
a.dvanced slowly; they halted two days to recover the little 
fortress of Roze; the Imperialists fell back; they retired into 
Artois; they were not followed, and the French army en- 
camped before Corbie. 
Winter was approaching; nobody dared to attack the town; 
the cardinal had no confidence in eithcr the Duke of Orleans 
or the Count of Soissons. He went to Amiens, whilst the 
king established his headquarters at the castle of Demuin, 
closer to Corbie. Richelieu determined to attack the town 
by assault; the trenches were opened on the 5th of November; 
on the loth the garrison parleyed; on the 14th the place was 
surrendered. "I am very pleased to send you word that we 
have recovered Corbie," wrote V oiture to one of his friends, 
very hostile to the cardinal [ æ llvres de Poi/ure, p. 175]: 
"the news will astonish you, no doubt, as well as all Europe; 
nevertheless, we are masters of it. Reflect, I beg you, what 
has been the end of this expedition which has made so much 
noise. Spain and Germany had made for the purpose their 
supremest efforts. The elnperor h2.d sent his best captains 
and his best cavalry. The army of Flanders had given its best 
troops. Out of that is formed an anny of twenty-five thousand 
horse, fifteen thousand foot, and forty cannon. This cloud, 
big with thunder and lightning, comes bursting over Picardy, 
which it finds unsheltered, our arms being occupied elsewhere. 
They take, first of all, La Capelle and Le Catelet; they attack, 
and in nine days take, Corbie; and so they are Inasters of 
the river; they cross it, and they lay waste all that lies be- 
tween the Somme and the Oise. And so long as there is no 
resistance, they valiantly hold the country, they slay our 
peasants and burn our villages; but, at the first rtnnor th
t 
reaches them to the effect that Monsieur is advancing with an 
army, and that the king is following close behind him, they 
intrench themselves behind Corbie; and, when they learn 
that there is no halting, and that the nlarch against them is 
going on merrily, our conquerors abandon their intrenc1unents. 
VOT.. IV. - 19 
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And these dettrmined gentry, who were to pierce France 
even to the Pyrenees, who threatened to pillage Paris, and re- 
cover there, even in N otre- Dame, the ft.ags of the battle of 
A vein, permit us to effect the circumvallation of a place which 
is of so much importance to them, give us leisure to construct 
forts, and, after that, let us attack and take it by assault before 
their very eyes. Such is the end of the bravadoes of Picco- 
'Jomini, who sent us word by his trumpeters to say, at one 
time, that he wished we had some powder, and, at another, 
that we had some cavalry coming, and, when we had both one 
and the other, he took very good care to wait for us. In such 
sort, sir, that, except La Capelle and Le Catelet, which are 
of no consideration, all the flash made by this grand and vic- 
torious army has been the capture of Corbie, only to give it 
up again and replace it in the king's hands, together with a 
cOl
nterscarp, three bastions, and three demilunes, which it 
did not possess. If they had taken ten more of our places 
with similar success, our frontier would be in all the better 
condition for it, and they would have fortified it better than 
those who hitherto have had the charge of it. . . . Was it not 
said that we should expend before this place many millions of 
gold and many millions of men with a chance of taking it, 
perhaps, in three years ? Yet, when the resolution was taken 
to attack it by assault, the month of November being well 
advanced, there was not a soul but cried out. The best in- 
tentioned avowed that it showed blindness, and the rest said 
that we must be afraid lest our soldiers should not die soon 
enough of misery and hunger, and must wish to drown them 
in their own trenches. As for me, though I knew the incon- 
veniences which necessarily attend sicges undertaken at this 
season, I suspended my judgment; for, sooth to say, we have 
often seen the cardinal out in matters that he has had done 
by others, but we have never yet seen him f3.il in enterprises 
that he has been pleased to carry out in person, and that he 
has supported by his presence. I believed, then, that he 
would surmount all difficulties; and that he who had taken 
La Rochelle in spite of Ocean would cert
inly take Corbie 
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too in spite of Winter's rains. . . You will tell me, that it is 
luck which has made him take fortresses without ever having 
conducted a siege before, which has made him, without any 
experience, command armies successfully, which has always 
led him, as it were, by the hand, and preserved him amidst 
precipices into which he had thrown himself, and which in fact 
has often made hin1 appear bold, wise, and far-sighted: let us 
look at him, then, in misfortune, and see if he had less bold- 
ness, wisdom, and far-sightedness. Affairs were not going 
over well in Italy, and we had met with scarcely more success 
before Dôle. When it was known that the enemy had entered 
Picardy, that all is a-flalne to the vel)' banks of the Oise, 
everybody takes fright, and the chief city of the realm is in 
consternation. On top of that come advices from Burgundy 
that the siege of Dôle is raised, and from Saintonge that there 
are fifteen thousand peasants revolted, and that there is fear 
lest Poitou and Guienne may follow this example. Bad 
news comes thickly, the sky is overcast on all sides, the tem- 
pest beats upon us in all directions, and from no quarter 
whatever does a single ray of good fortune shine upon us. 
Amidst all this darkness, did the cardinal see less clearly? 
Did he lose his head during all this tempest? Did he not 
still hold the helln in one hand, and the cOlnpass in the other? 
Did he throw himself into the boat to save his life? Nay, if 
the great ship he commanded were to be lost, did he not show 
that he was ready to die before all the rest? Was it luck 
that drew him out of this labyrinth, or was it his own pru- 
dence, steadiness, and magnanimity? Our enemies are fifteen 
leagues from Paris, and his are inside it. Every day COIne 
advices that they are intriguing there to ruin him. France 
and Spain, so to speak, have conspired against him alone. 
What countenance was kept anlÎdst all this by the man who 
they said would be dUlnbfounded at the least ill-success, and 
who had caused Le Havre to be fortified in order to throw 
himself into it at the first Inisfortune ? He did not make a 
single step backward all the same. lIe thought of the perils 
of the state, and not of his own; and th
 only change ob- 
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sen'ed in him all through was that, whereas he had not been 
wont to go out but with an escort of two hundred guards, he 
walked about, every day, attended by merely five or six gen- 
tlemen. It must be owned that adversity borne with so good 
a grace and such force of character is worth more than a 
great deal of prosperity and victory. To me he did not 
seeln so great and so victorious on the day he entered La 
Rochelle as then; and the journeys he made from his house 
to the arsenal seem to me n10re glorious for him than thos
 
which he made beyond the mountains, and from which he 
leturned with the triulnphs of Pignerol and Suza." 
This was Cardinal Richelieu's distinction, that all his con- 
temporaries, in the same way as V oiture, identified the mishaps 
and the successes of their country with his own fortunes, and 
that upon him alone were fixed the eyes of Europe, whether 
friendly or hostile, when it supported or when it fought against 
France. 
For four years the war was carried on with desperation by 
land and sea in the Low Countries, in Germany, and in Italy, 
with alternations of success and reverse. The actors disap- 
peared one after another frorn the scene; the emperor, Ferdi- 
nand 11., had died on the 15th of February, 1637 ; the electiGn 
of his son, Ferdinand 111., had not been recognized by France 
and Sweden; Bernard of Saxe-Weinlar succumbed, at thirty- 
four years of age, on the 15th of July, 1639, after having 
beaten, in the preceding year, the celebrated John van Weert, 
WhOll1 he sent a prisoner to Paris. At his death the landgra- 
yate of Elsass reverted to France, together with the town of 
Dri5ach, which he had won from the Imperialists. 
The Duke of Savoy had died in 1637; his widow, Chris- 
tine of France, daughter of I-Ienry IV., was, so far as her 
brother's cause in Italy was concerned, but a poor support; 
Lut Count d'Harcourt, having succeeded, as head of the army, 
Cardinal Valette, who died in 1638, had retaken Turin and 
Casale from the Imperialists in the campaign of 1640; two 
years later, in the month of June, 16-12, the Princes Thomas 
and IVlaurice, brothers-in-law of the Duchess Christine, 
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wearied out by the maladdress and haughtiness of the Span. 
iards, attached themselves definitively to the interests of 
France, drove out the Spanish garrisons from Nice and Ivrea, 
in concert with the Duke of LongueviIle, and retook the 
fortress of Tortona as well as all Milaness to the south of 
the Po. Perpignan, besieged for more than two years past 
by the king's annies, capitulated at the same moment. Spain, 
hard pressed at home by the insurrection of the Catalans and 
the revolt of Portugal at the same time, both supported by 
Richelieu, saw Arras t:ll into the hands of France (August 
9, 16 4 0 ), and the plot contrived with the Duke of Bouillon 
and the Count of Soissons fail at the battle of La Marfée, 
where this latter prince was killed on the 16th of July, 1641. 
In Germany, Marshal Guébriant and the Swedish general 
Torstenson, so paralyzed that he had hin1self carried in a 
litter to the head of his army, had just won back from the 
en1pire Silesia, 1Ioravia, and nearly all Saxony; the chances 
of war were everywhere favorable to France, a just recom. 
pense for the indomitable perseverance of Cardinal Richelieu 
through good and evil fortune. "The great tree of the house 
of Austria was shaken to its very roots, and he had all but 
felled that trunk which with its two branches covers the North 
and the \Vest, and throws a shadow over the rest of the 
earth." [Let/res de Malherbe, t. iv.] The king, for a moment 
shaken in his fidelity towards his minister by the intrigues of 
Cinq-Mars, had returned to the cardin:::.l with all the impetus 
of the indignation caused by the guilty treaty made by his 
favorite with Spain. All Europe thought as the young cap-- 
tain in the guards, afterwards Marshal Fabert, who, when the 
king said to him, "I know that my army is divided into two 
factions, royalists and cardinalists; which are you for?" an. 
swered, "Cardinalists, sir: for the cardinal's party is yours." 
The cardinal and France were triumphing together, but the 
conqueror was dying; Cardinal Richelieu had just been re. 
moved from Ruel to Paris. ' 
For several Inonths past, the cardinal's health, always pre- 
carious, had taken a seriùus turn; it was frOJn his sick-bed 
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that he, a prey to cruel agonies, directed the nlovements of 
the army, and, at the same time, the prosecution of Cinq- 
Mars. All at once his chest was attacked; and the cardinal 
felt that he was dying. On the 2d of Deceinber, 1642, -public 
prayers were ordered in all the churches; the king went froin 
St. Germain to see his minister. The cardinal was quite pre- 
pared. "I have this satisfaction," he said, "that I have 
never deserted the king, ,
nd that I leave his kingdom exalted, 
and aU his enemies abased." He comn1ended his relatives 
to his Majesty, "who on their behalf will remember my ser- 
vices;" then, naming the two secretaries of state, Chavigny 
and De N ayers, he added, " Your Majesty has Cardinal 
1az- 
arin; I believe him to be capable of serving the king." And 
he handed to Louis XIII. a proclan1ation which he had just 
prepared for the purpose of excluding the Duke of Orleans 
froin any right to the regency in case of the king's death. 
The preamble called to mind that the king had five times 
already pardoned his brother, recently engaged in a new p10
 
against him. 
The king had left the cardinal, bat without returning to 
S1. Germain. He remained at the Louvre. Richelieu had 
in vain questioned the physicians as to how long he had to 
live. One, only, dared to go beyond commonplace hopes. 
"Monsignor," he said, "in twenty-four hours you will be 
dead or cured." "That is the way to speak!" said the car- 
dinal; and he sent for the priest of St. Eustache, his parish. 
As they were bringing into his chamber the Holy Eucharist, 
he stretched out his hand, and, "There," said he, "is my 
Judge before whom I shall soon appear; I pray him with all 
my heart to condemn me if I have ever had any other aim 
than the welfare of religion and of the state." The priest 
would have omitted certain customary questions, but, "Treat 
me as the C0111nlonest of Christians," said the cardinal. And 
when he was asked to pardon his enemies, "I never had any 
but those of the state," answered the dying man. 
The {;ardinal's falnily surrounded his bed; and the attend
 
ance was nUIuerous. The Bishop of Lisieux, Cospéan, a man 
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of small wits, but of sincere devoutness, listened attentively 
to the firm speech, the calm declarations, of the expiring min. 
ister. "So much self-confidence appalls me," he said below 
his breath. Richelieu died as he had lived, without scruples 
and without delicacies of conscience, absorbed by his great 
aÏIn, and but little concerned about the n1eans he had em- 
ployed to arrive at it. "I believe, absolutely, all the truths 
taught by the church," he had said to his confessor, and this 
faith sufficed for his reþose. The Inemory of the scaffolds 
he had caused to be erected did not so much as recur to his 
Inina. "I have loved justice, and not vengeance. I have 
been severe towards some in order to be kind towards aU," 
he had said in his will, written in Latin. He thought just 
the same on his death-bed. 
The king left him, not without emotion and regret. The 
cardinal begged Madan1e d' Aiguillon, his niece, to withdraw. 
"Shc is the one whom I have loved IllOSt," he said. 1'hose 
around hiIn were convulsed with weeping. A Carmelite 
whom he had sent for turned to those present, and, "Let 
those," he said, "who cannot refrain from showing the excess 
of their weeping and their lamentation leave the r00I11; let 
us pray for this sou!." In presence of the majesty of death 
and eternity, human grandeur disappears irrevocably; the all- 
powerful minister was at that moment only this soul. A last 
gasp announced his departure; Cardinal Richelieu was dead. 
He was dead, but his work survived hinl. On the very 
evening of the 3d of December, Louis XIII. caIIed to his 
council Cardinal Mazarin; and next day he wrote to the Par- 
liaments and governors of provinces, "God having been 
pleased to take to hilnself the Cardinal de Richelieu, I have 
resolved to preserve and keep up all establishments ordained 
during his ministry, to follow out all projects arranged with 
him for affairs abroad and at home, in such sort that there 
shall not be any change. I have continued in Iny councils 
the same persons as served 111e then. and I have called thereto 
Cardinal l\lazarin, of whose capacity and devotion to lilY 
service I have had proof, and of \\'h0111 I feel no less ::.lì.J 
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than if he had been born amongst my subjects." ScarceJy 
had the most powerful kings yielded up their last breath, 
when their wishes had been at once forgotten; Cardinal 
Richelieu still governed in his grave. 
The king had distributed amongst his minister's relative
 
the offices and dignities which he had left vacant; the for- 
tune that came to them was enormous; the legacies left to 
lnere domestics amounted to n10re than three hundred thou- 
sand livres. During his lifetime Richelieu had given to the 
crown "my grand hôtel, which I built, and called Palais-de- 
Cardinal, my chapel (or chapel-service) of gold, enriched with 
diamonds, my grand buffet of chased silver, and a large dia- 
mond that I bought of Lopez." In his will he adds, "I most 
hUlnbly beseech his 1vIajesty to think proper to have placed 
in his hands, out of the coined gold and silver that I have at 
my decease, the sun1 of fifteen hundred thousand livres, of 
which sum I can truly say that I made very good use for the 
great affairs of his kingdom, in such sort, that if I had not 
had this money at my disposal, certain matters which have 
turned out well would have, to all appearances, turned out ill ; 
which gives Ine ground for daring to beseech his Majesty to 
destine this SUIll, that I leave him, to be en1ployed on divers 
occ3sions which cannot abide the tardiness of financial 
forms. " 
'"rhe 111inister and priest who had destroyed the power of 
the grandees in France had, nevertheless, the true instinct 
respecting the perpetuatioo of fan1ilies. "Inasllluch as it 
hath pleased God," he says in his will, " to bless my labors, 
and make them considered by the king, my kind master, 
showing recognition of them by his royal munificence, beyond 
what I could hope for, I have esteemed it a duty to bind my 
heirs to preserve the estate in my family, in such sort th2.t it 
may maintain itself for a long while in the dignity and splen- 
dor which it hath pleased the king to confer upon it, in order 
that posterity may know that, as I served him faithfully, he, 
by virtue of a complete kingliness, knew what love to show 
me, and how to load me with his benefits." 
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The cardinal had taken pleasure in embellishing the 
estate of Richelieu, in Touraine, where he was born, and 
which the king had raised to a duchy-peerage. 11dlle. de 
Montpensier, in her Jl,-fémoires, gives an account of a visit she 
paid to it in her youth. "I passed," she says, "
long a yery 
fine street of the town, all the houses of which are in the best 
s
yle of building, one like another, and quite newly nlade, 
which is not to be wondered at. 111\1. de Richelieu, though 
gentlemen of good standing, had never built a to\vn; they 
had been content with their village and with a mediocre 
house. At the present time it is the most beautiful and most 
magnificent castle you could possibly see, and all the orna- 
ment that could be given to a house is found there. This 
wiII not be difficult to believe if one considers that it is the 
work of the most ambitious and most ostentatious Inan in the 
world, premier minister of state: too, who for a long while pos- 
sessed absolute authority over affairs. It is, nevertheless, 
inconceivable that the apartments should correspond so ill in 
size with the beauty of the outside. I hear that this arose 
from the fact that the cardinal wished to have the chamber 
preserved in which he was born. To adjust the house of a 
simple gentlelnan to the grand ideas of the nlost powerful 
favorite there has ever been in France, you will observe that 
the architect must have been hampered: accordingly he did 
not see his way to planning any but very small quarters, 
which, by way of recompense, as regards gilding or painting, 
lack no embellishment inside. 
"Amidst all that modern invention has employed to en;- 
bellish it, there are to be seen, on a chimney-piece in a dra ',\'- 
ing-room, the arms of Cardinal Richelieu, just as they were 
lluring the lifetime of his father, which the cardinal desireo 
to leave there, because they comprise a collar of the lIel- 
Chost, in order to prove to those who are wont to misrepre- 
sent the origin of favorites that he was born a gentleman of a 
good house. In this point, he imposed upon nobody." 
The castle of Richelieu is well nigh destroyed; his family, 
after falling into poverty, is extinct; the Palais-Cardinal has 
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assumed the name of Palais-Royal; and pure monarchy, the 
aim of all his efforts and the work of his whole life, has been 
swept away by the blast of revolution. Of the cardinal there 
remains nothing but the great men10ry of his power and of 
the services he rendered his country. Evil has been spoken, 
with good reason, of glory; it lasts, however, more durably 
than material successes even when they rest on the best 
security. Richelieu had no conception of that noblest ambi- 
tion on which a human soul can feed, that of governing a 
free country, but he was one of the greatest, the IllOst effec- 
tive, and the boldest, as well as the Inost prudent servants 
that France ever had. 
Cardinal Richelieu gave his age, whether adlnirers or ad- 
versaries, the idea which 11alherbe expressed in a letter to 
one of his friends: .. You know that my humor is neither to 
flatter nor to lie; but I swear to you that there is in this man 
a something which surpasses humanity, and that if our bark 
is ever to outride the tempests, it will be whilst this glorious 
hand holds the rudder. Other pilots diu1inish my fear, this 
one makes Ine unconscious of it. I-litherto, when we had to 
build anew or repair some ruin, plaster alone was put in 
requisition. N ow we see nothing but Inarble used; and, 
whilst the counsels are judicious and faithful, the execution 
is diligent and magnanimous. \\Tits, judgment, and courage 
never existed in any n1an to the degree that they do in hin1. 
As for interest, he knows none but that of the public. To 
that he clings with a passion so unbridled, if I may dare so 
to speak, that the visible injury it does his constitution is not 
capable of detaching him fron1 it. Sees he anything useÍtll 
to the king's service, he goes at it without looking to one sièe 
of the other. Obstacles tempt him, resistance piques hini, 
and nothing that is put in his way diverts him; the disregard 
he shows of self, and of all that touches himself, as if he 
knew no sort of health or disease but the health or disease 
of the state, causes all good Inen to fear that his life will not 
be long enough for him to see the fruit of what he plants; 
and moreover, it is quite evident that what he leaves undone 
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can never be cOlnpleted by any man that holds his place. 
vVhy, n1an, he does a thing because it has to be done! The 
space between the Rhine and the Pyrenees seems to him not 
field enöugh for the lilies of France. He would have them 
occupy the two shores of the :t\1editerranean, and waft their 
odors thence to the extren1est countries of the Orient. Mea- 
sure by the extent of his designs the extent of his courage." 
[Letters to R.acan and to M. de Mentin. fEuvres de Mal- 
herbe, t. iv.] 
The cardinal had been barely four months reposing in 
that chapel of the Sorbonne which he had himself repaired 
for the purpose, and already ICing Louis XIII. was sinking 
into the tomb. The minister had died at fifty-seven, the king 
'\\'as not yet forty-two; but his always languishing health 
seemed una'hle to bear the burden of affairs which had been 
but lately borne by Richelieu alone. The king had permitte.d 
his brother to appear again at court. "Monsieur supped 
with me," says Mdlle. de 
.10ntpensier, "and we had the 
twenty-four violins; he was as gay as if 11M. Cinq-Mars and 
De Thou had not tarried by the way. I confess that I could 
not see him without thinking of them, and that in my joy I 
felt that his gave me a pang." The prisoners and exiles, by 
degrees, received their pardon; the Duke of Vendôme, Bas- 
sOlnpierre, and Marshal Vitry had been en1powered to retuíl1 
to their castles, the Duchess of Chevreusc and the ex-keeper 
of the seals, Châteauneuf, were alone excepted from this 
favor. " After the peace," said the declaration touching the 
regency, which the king got enregistered by the Parliament 
on the 23d of April. The little dauphin, who had merely 
been sprinkled, had just received baptism in the chapel of 
the Castle of St. Germain. The king asked him, next day, 
if he knew what his name was. " My name is Louis XIV.," 
answered the child. "Not yet, my son, not yet," said the 
king soft! y. 
Louis XIII. did not cling to life: it had been sad and bur- 
densome to him by the mere fact of his own mebncholy and 
singular character, not that God had denied him prosperity or 
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success. He had the windows opened ùf his chamber in the 
new castle of St. Germain looking towards the Abbey of St. 
Denis, where he had, at last, just laid the body of the queen 
his mother, hitherto resting at Cologne. "Let me see my 
last resting-place," he said to his servants. The crowd of' 
courtiers thronged to the old castle, inhabited by the queen; I 
visits were made to the new castle to see the king, who still 
worked with his ministers; when he was alone, "he was 
seen nearly always with his eyes open towards heaven, as if he 
talked with God heart to heart." [Mé11loires sur la Mort de 
Lottis XIII., by his valet-de-chambre, Dubois; Archh)es curie- 
uses, t. v. p. 428.] On the 23d of April it was believed that 
the last mOlnent had arrived: the king received extreme unc- 
tion; a dispute arose about the government of Brittany, given 
by the king to the Dt.:ke of La Meilleraye and claimed by the 
Duke of Vendôme ; the two claimants summoned their friends; 
the queen took fright, and, being obIiged to repair to the 
king, committed the Ï1nprudence of confiding her children to 
the Duke of Beaufort, Vendôme's eldest son, a young scatter- 
brain who made a great noise about this fayor. The king ral- 
lied and appeared to regain strength. He was sOlnetin1es irri- 
tated at sight of the courtiers who filled his chanlber. " Those 
gentry," he said to his most confidentÎé11 servants, "come to 
see how soon I shall die. If I recover, I will make them 
pay dearly for their desire to have me die." The austere na- 
ture of Louis XIII. was awakened ag
jn with the transitory 
return of his powers; the severities of his reign were his own 
as much as Cardinal Richelieu's. 
He was, nevertheless, dying, :1sking God for deliveranc2. 
I t was Thursday, 
1ay 14. "Frid
y has always been my 
lucky day," said Louis XIII.: "on that day I have undertaken 
assaults that I have carried; I have even gained battles: I 
should have liked to die on a Frid
y." His doctors told hÎln 
that they could find no more pulse; he raised his eyes to 
heaven and said out loud, "1\1y God, receive me to mercy! " 
and addressing himself to all, he added, U Let us pray! " 
Then, fixing his eyes upon the Bishop of 
leaux, he said, 
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" You wi!l, of course, see when the time comes for reading 
the agony prayers; I have marked theln all." Everybody 
was praying and weeping; the queen and all the court were 
kneeling in the king's chamber. At three o'clock he softly 
breathed his last, on the same day and almost at the san1e 
mon1ent at which his father had died beneath the dagger of 
Ravaillac, thirty-three years before. 
France owed to Louis XIII. eighteen years of Cardinal 
Richelieu's government; and that is a service which she can 
never forget. "The minister made his sovereign play the 
second part in the monarchy and the first in Europe," said 
1\Iontesquieu: "he abased the king, but he exalted the reign." 
It is to the honor of Louis XIII. that he understood and ac- 
cepted the position designed for hin1 by Providence in the 
government of his kingdom, and that he upheld with dogged 
fidelity a power which often galled him all the while that it 
was serving him. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


LOUIS XIII., RICHELIEU, AND LITERATURE. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU was dead, and his U works fol. 
lowed him," to use the words of Holy \Vrit. At home and 
abroad, in France and in Europe, he had to a great extent 
continued the rei
n of Henry IV., and had cOlnpletely cleared 
t.he way for that of Louis XIV. " Such was the strength and 
superiority of his genius that he knew all the depths and all 
the n1ystcries of go\"cnunent," said La Bruyère in his adlnis- 
sion-speech before the J1'rench Academy; "he was regardful 
of foreign countries, he kept in hand crowned heads, he knew 
what weight to attach to their alliance; with allies he 
hedged hÏ1nseIf against the enelny. . . . And, can you believe 
it, gentlelnen? this practical and austere soul, formidable to 
the enelnies of the state, inexorable to the factious, o,per- 
whehned in negotiations, occupied at one time in weakening 
the party of heresy, at another in breaking up a league, and 
at another in Ineditating a conquest, found time for literary 
culture, and was fond of literature and of those who Inade it 
their profession! n From inclination and from personal in- 
terest therein this indefatigable and powerful mind had 
conrted literature; he had foreseen its nascent po\ver; he had 
di dned in the literary circle he got about hiln a means of 
acting upon the whole nation; he had no idea of neglecting 
them; he did not attempt to subjugate then1 openly; he 
brought them near to him and protected them. It is one of 
R.ichelieu's triumphs to have founded the French Academy. 
\Ve must turn back for a moment and cast a glance at the 
intellectual condition which prevailed at the issue of the 
RenaissJl1ce and the Reformation. 
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For sixty years a mOlnentous crisis had been exercising 
bnguage and literature as well as society in France. 'rhey 
yearned to get out of it. Robust intellectual culture had 
ceased to be the privilege of the erudite only; it began to 
gain a footing on the comIuon dOIuain; people no longer 
wrote in Latin, like Erasmus; the Refonnation and the Re- 
naissance spoke French. In order to suffice for this change, 
the language was taking form; everybody had lent a hand to 
the work; Calvin with his Christian .Institutes (Instztlt/ion 
Chr;tienne) at the saIne time as Rabelais with his learned and 
buffoonish romance, Rau1us with his Dialectics, and Bodin 
with his Reþublic, IIenry Estienne with his essays in French 
philology, as well as Ronsarcl and his friends by their clas- 
sical crusade. Sin1ultaneously \vith the language there was 
being created a public intelligent, inquiring, and eager. 
Scarcely had the translation of Plutarch by All1YOt appeared, 
when it at once became, as lVIontaigne says, " the breviary of 
women and of ignoramuses." "God's life, my love," wrote 
Henry IV. to l\1ary de' l\Iedici, " you could not have sent me 
any more agreeable news than of the pleasure you have taken 
in reading. Plutarch has a smile for Iue of never-failing 
freshness; to loye hiln is to love me, for he was during a long 
while the instructor of Iny tender age; my good mother, to 
whom I owe everything, and who set 50 great store on my 
good deportment, and did not want me to be (that i5 what 
she used to say) an illustrious ignoramus, put that book into 
my hands, though I was then little more than a child at the 
breast. I t has been like my conscience to me, and has whis- 
pered into IUY ear many good hints and excellent maxirus for 
ll1Y behavior and for the government of my affairs." 
Thanks to Amyot, Plutarch "had become a Frenchman: " 
1\1ontaigne would not have been able to read him easily in 
Greek. Indifferent to the Reformation, which was too severe 
and too affirmative for hinl, 1\1ont
igne, "to whom Latin had 
been presented as his mother-tongue," rejoiced in the Renais- 
sance without becoming asIa ve to it, or intoxicated with it 
like Rabelais or :Ronsard. "The ideas I had naturally formed 
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for lnyself about man," he says cc I confirmed and fortified by 
the authority of others and by the sound exarnples of the 
ancients, with whom I found my judglnent in conformity." 
Horn in 1533, at the castle of Montaigne in Périgord, and 
carefully brought up by "the good father God had given 
him," Michael de Montaigne was, in his childhood, "so 
heavy, lazy, and sleepy, that he could not be roused fron1 
sloth, even for the sake of play." He passed several years 
in the Parliament of Bordeaux, but" he had never taken a 
liking to jurisprudence, though his father had steeped him in 
it, when quite a child, to his very lips, and he was always 
asking hilnself why cOlnrnon language, so easy for every other 
purpose, becolnes obscure and unintelligible in a contract or 
will, which made hin1 fancy that the ruen of law had ruuddled 
everything in order to render then1selves necessary." He 
had lost the only man he had e\Ter really loved, Stephen de 
la Boétie, an mniable and noble philosopher, counsellor in 
the Parliament of Bordeaux. "If I aln pressed to declare 
why I loved him," 
lontaigne used to say, " I feel that it c
n 
only be expressed by answerIng, because he was he, and I 
was 1." Montaigne gave up the Parliaruent, and travelled in 
Switzerland and Italy, often stopping at Paris, and gladly 
returning to his castle of l\lontaigne, where he wrote down 
what he had seen; "hungering for self-knowledge," inquiring, 
indolent, without ardor for work, an enelny of all constraint, 
be was at the same tin1e frank and subtle, gentle, humane, 
and moderate. As an inquiring spectator, without personal 
arubition, he had taken for his life's InoUo, "Who knows? 
(Que sais-je ?)" An1Ïdst the wars of religion he remained 
without political or religious passion. "I am disgusted by 
Y1ovelty, whatever aspect it may aSSUll1e, and with good rea- 
son," he would say. "for I have seen some very disastrous 
effects of it." Outside as well as within himself, Montaignc 
studied mankind without regard to order and without pre- 
meditated plan. "I have no drill-sergeant to arrange my 
pieces (of writing) save hap-hazard only," he writes; "just 
as my ídeas present themselves, I heap them together; sorue- 
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til11es they come rushing in a throng, sometimes they straggle 
single file. I like to be seen at my natural and ordinary pace, 
all a-hobble though it be; I let myself go, just as it happen
. 
The parlnnce I like is a simple and natural parlance, the 
same on paper as in the Il1outh, a succulent and a nervous 
parlance, short and comp3.ct, not so much refined and fin- 
ished to a 
air as impetuous and brusque, difficult rather 
than wearisome, devoid of affectation, irregular, disconnected, 
and bold, not pedant-like, not preacher-like, not pleader-like." 
That fixity which Montaigne could not gh"e to his irresolute 
and doubtful mind he staJl1ped upon the tongue; it came out 
in his Essays supple, free, and bold; he had made the first 
decisive step towards the fonnation of the language, pending 
th<: advent of Descartes and the great literature of France. 
The sixteenth century began everything, attempted every- 
thing: it accomplished and finished nothing; its great men 
opened the road of the future to France; but they died with- 
out having brought their work well through, without fore- 
seeing that it was going to be completed. The Reformation 
itself did not escape this misappreciation and discourage- 
ment of its age; and nowhere do they crop out in a more 
striking manner than in Montaigne. At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, Rabelais is a satirist and a cynic, he is 
no sceptic; there is felt circulating through his book a glow- 
ing sap of confidence and hope; fifty years later, Montaigne, 
on the contrary, expresses, in spite of his happy nature, in 
vivid, picturesque, exuberant language, only the lassitude of 
an antiquated age. Henry IV. was still disputing his throne 
w 1 th the League and Spain. Several tilnes, amidst his em- 
x'.rrassments and his wars, the king had manifested his desir{' 
to see Montaigne; but the latter was ill, and felt "death 
nipping him continually in the throat or the reins." And he 
died, in fact, at his own house, on the 13th of September, 
I 592, without having had the good fortune to see Henry IV. 
in peaceable possession of the kingdom which was destined 
to receive from hin1, together with stability and peace, a 
return of generous hope. All the writers of mark in the 
VOL. IV.-20 
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reign of Henry IV. bear the same imprint; they all yearn to 
get free from the chaos of those ideas and sentilnents which 
the sixteenth century left still bubbling up. In literature, as 
well as in the state, one and the same need of discipline and 
unity, one universal thirst for order and peace was bringing 
together all the intellects and all the forces which were but 
lately clashing against and hampering one another; in litera- 
ture, as well as in the state, the impulse, everywhere great 
and effective, proceeded from the king, without pressure or 
effort. " Make known to Monsieur de Genève," said Henry 
. IV. to one of the friends of St. Francis de Sales, "that I 
desire of him a work to serve as a manual for all rersons of 
the court and the great world, without excepting kings and 
prince
, to fit them for living Christianly, each according to 
their condition. I want this manual to be accurate, judi- 
cious, and such as anyone can make use of." St. Francis 
de Sales published, in 1608, tbe hztrodltctioll to a Devout 
Life, a delightful and charming manual of devotion, more 
stern and firm in spirit than in form, a true Christian regi- 
men softened by the tact of a delicate and acute intellect, 
knowing the world and its ways. "The book has surpassed 
my hope," said Henry IV. The style is as supple, the 
fancy as rich, as Montaigne's; but scepticism has given 
place to Christianisln; St. Francis de Sales does not doubt, 
he believes; ingenious and moderate withal, he escapes out 
of the controversies of the violent and the incertitudes of the 
sceptics. The step is firm, the march is onward towards the 
seventeenth century, towards the reign of order, rule, and 
method. The yigorous language and the beautiful arran
e- 
Inent in the style of the n1agistrates had already prepared the 
way for its advent. Descartes was the first master of it and 
its great exponent. 
Never was any mind more independent in voluntary sub- 
n1ission to an inexorable logic. René Descartes, who was 
born at La Haye, near Tours, in 1596, and died at Stock- 
holm in 1650, escaped the influence of RicheIieu by the iso- 
lation to which he condemned himself, as well as by the 
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proud and somewhat uncouth independence of his character. 
Engaging as a volunteer, at one and twenty, in the Dutch 
army, he marched over Germany in the serdce of several 
princes, returned to France, where he sold his property, 
travelled through the whole of Italy, and ended, in 1G29, by 
settling himself in Holland, seeking everywhere solitude and 
room for his thoughts. "In this great city of .l\.msterdam, 
where I am now," he wrote to Balzac, "and where there is 
not a soul, except n1yself, that does not follow some commer- 
cial pursuit, everybody is so attentive to his gains, that I 
l11ight live there all n1Y life without being noticed by any- 
body. I go walking every day amidst the confusion of a 
great people with as I11uch freedmn and quiet as you could 
do in your forest-alleys, and I pay no n10re attention to the 
people who pass before n1yeyes than I should do to the 
trees that are in your forests and to the animals that feed 
there. Even the noise of traffic does not interrupt my reve- 
ries any n10re than would that of some rivulet." I-Iaving 
devoted himself for a long tirne past to the study of geometry 
and astronomy, he composed in Holland his Tre
ltise Oil th
 
lYorld (Traité r/u Jfond
). "I had intended to send you my 
World for your New Year's gift," he wrote to the learned 
:rvIinÏ1ne, Father l\iersenne, who was his best friend; "but I 
must tell you that, having had inquiries Inadc, lately, at 
Leyden and at Amsterdam, whether Galileo's system of the 
world was to be obtained there, word was sent me that all 
the copies of it had teen burned at Rome, and the author 
condelnned to SOlne fine, which astounded me so mightily 
that I almost resolved to bu:n all n1Y papers, or at least not 
let them be seen by anybody. I confess that if the notion of 
the earth's n10tion is false, all the foundations of Iny philoso- 
phy are too, since it is clearly delnonstrated by them. It is 
so connected with all parts of n1Y treatise that I could not 
detach it without rendering the reluainder wholly defective. 
But as I would not, for anything in the world, that there 
should proceed fron1 n1e a discourse in which there was to be 
found the least word which Inight be disapproved of by the 
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church, so would I rather suppress it altogether than let it 
appear mutilated." 
Descartes' independence of thought did not tend to 
revolt, as he had proved: in publishing his Discourse on 
Method, he halted at the threshold of Christianism without 
laying his hand upon the sanctuary. Making a clean sweep 
of all he had learned, and tearing himself free by a supreme 
effort from the whole tradition of humanity, he resolved 
., never to accept anything as true until he recognized it to 
òe clearly so, and not to comprise amongst his opinions any- 
thing but what presented itself so clearly and distinctly to 
his mind that he could have no occasion to hold it in doubt." 
In this absolute isolation of his mind, without past and with- 
out future, Descartes, first of all assured of his own personal 
existence by that famous axionl, " Cogito, ergo Slun " (I think, 
therefore I am), drew from it, as a necessary consequence, 
the fact of the separate existence of soul and of body; pass- 
ing on by a sort of internal revelation which he called innate 
ideas, he caIne to the pinnacle of his edifice, concluding fOf 
the existence of a God Îrom the notion of the infinite im- 
pressed on the human soul. A laborious reconstruction of a 
primitive and simple truth which the philosopher could not, 
for a single moment, have banished frOln his mind all the 
while that he was laboring painfully to demonstrate it. 
Bya tacit avowal of the weakness of the human mind, the 
speculations of Descartes stopped short at death. He had 
hopes, however, of retarding the moment of it. "I felt n1Y- 
self alive," he said, at forty years of age, "and, examining 
myself with as much care as if I were a rich old man, I 
fancied I was even farther from death than I had been in 
my youth." He had yielded to the entreaties of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, who had promised him an observatory 
like that of Tycho- Brahé. I-Ie was delicate, and accustomed 
to follow a regimen adapted to his studies. " 0 flesh! " he 
wrote to Gassendi, whose philosophy contradicted his own: 
"0 idea!" answered Gassendi. The climate of Stockholm 
was severe; Descartes caught inflammation of the lungs; he 
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insisted upon doctoring hiInself, and died on the 11th of 
February, 1650. " He did n't want to resist death," said his 
friends, not adlnitting that their master's will could be van- 
quished by death itself. His influence remained for a long 
while supren1e over his age. Bossuet and Fénelon were 
Cartesians. " I think, therefore laIn," wrote Madame de 
Sévigné to her daughter. "I think of you tenderly, there- 
fore I love you; I think only of you in that manner, there- 
fore I love you only." Pascal alone, though adopting to a 
certain extent Descartes' fonn of reasoning, foresaw the 
excess to which other Ininds less upright and less firm would 
push the system of the great philosopher. " I cannot forgive 
Descartes," he said; "he would have liked, throughout his 
philosophy, to be able to do without God, but he could not 
help Inaking Him give just a flick to set the world in motion; 
after that he did n't know what to do with God." A severe, 
but a true saying; Descartes had required everything of pure 
reason; he had felt a foreshado
Ning of the infinite and the 

nknown without daring to venture into them. In the name 
of reason, others have denied the infinite and the unknown. 
Pascal was wiser and bolder when, with St. Augustine, he 
found in reason itself a step towards faith. " Reason would 
never give in if she were not of opinion that there are occa- 
sions when she ought to give in." 
By his philosophical method, powerful and logical, as well 
as by the clear, strong, and concise style he made use of to 
expound it, Descartes accomplished the transition from t!:e 
sixteenth century to the seventeenth; he was the first of t::e 
:;reat prose-writers of that incomparable epoch which L:icl 
forever the foundations of the language. At the same n10- 
rr.ent the great Corneille was rendering poetry the same 
service. 
It had come out of the sixteenth century more disturbed 
and less formed than prose; Ronsard and his friends had 
received it from the hands of Marot, quite young, unsophis- 
ticated and undecided; they attempted, at the first effort, to 
raise it to the level of the great classic n10dels of which their 
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n1inds were full. The attempt was bold, and the Plciad did 
not pretend to consult the taste of the vulgar. " The ob- 
scurity of Ronsard," says l'vr. Guizot, in his Corllcille et son 
Tcmþs, "is not that of a subtle n1ind torturing itself to n1ake 
something out of nothing; it is the obscurity of a full and 
a powerful mind, which is elnbarassed by its own riches, and 
has not learned to regulate the use of them. Furnished, by 
his reading of the ancients, with that which was wanting in 
our poetry, Ronsard thought he could perceive in his lofty 
and really poetical ilnagination what was needed to supply 
it; he cast his eyes in all directions, with the view of en
 
riching the don1ain of poetry. ' Thou wilt do well to pick 
dexterously, J he says, in his abridgment of the art of French 
poetry, 'and adopt to thy work the most expressive words in 
the dialects of our own France; there is no need to care 
w!1ether the vocables are Gascon, or Poitevin, or Norman, or 
J\lancese, or Lyonnese, or of other districts, provided that 
they are good, and properly express what thou wouldst say.' 
Ronsard was too bold in extending his conquests over the 
classical languages; it was that exuberance of ideas, that 
effervescence of a genius not sufficiently 111aster o\'cr its con- 
ceptions, which brought down upon him, in after times, the 
contempt of the writers who, in the seventeenth century, fol- 
lowed, with lnore wisdom and taste, the road which he had 
contributed to open. 'He is not,' said Balzac, 'quite a poet; 
he has the first beginnings and the making of a poet, we see 
in his works nascent and half-anilnated portions of a body 
which is in fonnation, but which does not care to arrive at 
completion.' " 
This body is that of French poetry; Ronsard traced Ol
t 
its first lineaments, full of elevation, play of fancy, images, 
and a poetic fire unknown before him. He was the first to 
comprehend the dignity which befits grand subjects, and 
which earned him in his day the title of Prince of þoets. He 
lived in storn1Y tin1es, 110t much adapted for poetry, and 
steeped ia the most cruel tragedies; he felt deeply the ll1is- 
fortunes of his country rent by civil war, when he wrote,- 
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U A cry of dread, a din, a thundering sound 
Of men and clashing harness roars around j 
Peoples 'gainst peoples furiously rage; 
Cities with cities deadly battle rage; 
Temples and towns - one heap of ashes lie; 
Justice and equity f
de out and die; 
Unchecked the soldier's wicked will is done: 
'Vith human blood the outraged churches run; 
Bedridden Age, cEsbedded, perisheth, 
And over all grins tl:c pale f3ce of Death." 


There was something pregn2.nt, noble, and brilliant about 
Ronsard, in spite of his exaggerations of style and faults of 
Laste; his friends ûnd disciples ilnitated and carried to an 
extrenle his defects, without possessing his talent; the un. 
ruliness W:1S such as to call for reform. Peace revi\"ed with 
I-Ienry IV., and the court, henccfor

l in accord with the 
nation, resulned that elnpire over taste, nlanners, and ideas, 
which it was destined to exerci:.c so long and so suprelnely 
under Louis XIV. 1\1;:Il;,erbe became the poet of the court, 
whose business it was to ple:lse it, to adopt for it t
l:lt litera- 
ture which had but lately been reserved for Cle fC:lsts of the 
learned. " He used often to say, and c
1Ïe
y when he was 
reproached with not following the meaning of the authors he 
translated or paraphrased, that he did not dress his meat for 
cooks, as if he had meant to infer that he cared very little to 
be praised by the literary folks who understood the books he 
had translated, provided that he was by the court-folks." A 
complete revolution in the opposite direction to that which 
Ronsard attempted appeared to h:lve taken place, but the 
human mind never loses all the ground it has once won; in 
the verses of Malherbe, often bearing the imprint of bC:lutics 
borrowed from the ancients, t!1e language preserved, in con- 
sequence of the character given to it by Ronsard, a dignity, 
a richness of style, of which the times of 1Iarot showed no 
conception; and it was falling, moreover, under the chasten- 
ing influence of an elegant correctness. I t was for the court 
that l\1alherbe made verses, striving, as he said, to dcgascoll- 
i1iz
 it. seeking there his public and t

e 
ourcc cf honor 3.S 
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well as profit. As passionate an admirer of Richelieu as of 
Henry IV., naturally devoted to the service of the order 
established in the state as well as in poetry, he, under 
the regency of Mary de' Medici, favored the taste which was 
beginning to show itself for intellectual things, for refined 
pleasures, and elegant occupations. It was not around the 
ql
een that this honorable and agreeable society gathered; it 
w
s at the Rôtel Rambouillet, around Catherine de Vivonne, 
in Rue St. Thomas du Louvre. Literature was there repre- 
sented by 1\faJherbe and Racan, afterwards by Balzac and 
V oiture, Gombault and Chapelain, who constantly met there, 
in company with Princess de Condé and her daughter, sub- 
sequently Duchess de Longueville, 1\1aden1oiselle du Vigean, 
l\Iadame and 11dlle. d'Epemon, 2.nd the Bishop of Luçon 
himself, quite young as yet, but already falllous. " All the 
wits were received at the IIôtel Rambouillet, whatever their 
condition," says 1\1. Cousin: "all that was asked of them 
,vas to have good manners; but the aristocratic tone was 
established there without any effort, the majority of the guests 
at the house being very great lords, and the mistress being at 
one and the same time Rambouillet and Vivonne. The wit
 
were courted and honored, but they did not hold the domin- 
ion." At that great period which witnessed the growth of 
Richelieu's power, and of the action he universally exercised 
UPO& French society, at the outcome from the moral licen- 
tiousness which lIenry IV.'s example had encouraged in his 
court, and after a certain roughness, the fruit of long civil 
wars, a lesson was taught at I\Iadame de Ralnbouillet's of 
modesty, grace, and lofty politeness, together with the art of 
fanning good ideas and giving them good expression, SOlne- 
times with rather too much of far-fetched and affected clever- 
ness, always in good company, and with much sweetness and 
self-possession on the part of the mistress of the house. 111 
1Ó27, Cardinal Richelieu, having become minister, sent the 
1farquis of Rambouillet as ambassador to Spain. He 
wanted to be repaid for this favor. One of his friends went 
to call upon 1rad
me de Rambouillct. At the first hint of 
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what was expected from her, " I do not believe that there are 
any intrigues between Cardinal Valette and the princess," 
said she, "and, even if there were, I should not be the 
proper person for the office it is intended to put upon me. 
Besides, everybody is so convinced of the consideration and 
friendship I have for his Eminence that nobody would dare 
to speak ill of him in my presence; I cannot, therefore, ever 
have an opportunity of rendering hiIn the services you ask 
of me." 
The cardinal did not persist, and remained well disposed 
towards Hôtel Rambouillet. Completely occupied in laying 
solidly the foundations of his power, in checkmating and 
punishing conspiracies at court, and in breaking down the 
party of the Huguenots, he had no leisure just yet to think 
of literature and the literary. He had, nevertheless, in 1626, 
begun removing the ruins of the Sorbonne, with a view of 
reconstructing the buildings on a new plan and at his own 
expense. He wrote, in 1627, to 1\1. Saintôt, "I thank him 
for the care he has taken of the Sorbonne, begging him to 
continue it, assuring hÍIn that, though I have Inany expenses 
on my hands, I am as desirous of continuing to build up 
that house as of contributing, to the 'best of Iny little ability, 
to pull down the fortifications of La Rochelle." The works 
were not cOlnpletely finished at the death of the cardinal, 
who provided therefor by his will. 
At the same time that he was repairing and enriching the 
Sorbonne, the cardinal was helping Guy de la Brosse, the 
king's physician, to create the Botanic Gardens (Le JardÙz 
des Plantes), he was defending the independence of the Col- 
lege of France against the pretensions of the U nhrersity of 
Paris, and gave it for its Grand Ahnoner his brother, the 
Archbishop of Lyons. He was preparing the foundation of 
the King's Press (Imprimerie ro}'ale), definitively created in 
16 4 0 ; and he gave the Academ}' or King's College (collfge 
royal) of his town of Richelieu a regulation-code of studies 
which bears the imprint of his lofty and strong n1Ïnd. He 
prescribed a deep study of the French tongue. "It often 
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happens, unfortunately, that the difficulties which must be 
surmounted and the long time which is employed in learning 
the dead languages, before any knowledge of the sciences can 
be arrived at, have the effect, at the outset, of making young 
gentlemen disgusted and hasten to betake themselves to the 
exercise of anns without having been sufficiently instructed 
in good literature, though it is the fairest ornament of their 
profession. . . . It has, therefore, been thought necessary to 
establish a royal academy at which discipline suitable to their 
condition may be taught them in the French tongue, in order 
that they may exercise themselves therein, and that even 
foreigners, who are curious about it, may learn to know its 
riches and the graces it hath in unfolding the secrets of the 
highest discipline." I-Ierein is revealed the founder of the 
French Academy, skilful as he was in divining the wants of 
his day, and always ready to profit by new means of action, 
and to make them his own whilst doing them service. 
Associations of the literary were not unknown in France; 
Ronsard and his friends, at first under the name of the 
brigade and then under that of the Pleiad, often met to read 
together their joint productions, and to discuss literary ques- 
tions; and the same thing was done, subsequently, in Mal- 
herbe's rooms. "Now let us speak at our ease," Balzac 
would say, when the sitting was oyer, "and ,...ithout fear of 
committing solecisms." When 1\1alherbe was dead and D3.I- 
zac had retired to his country house on the borders of the 
Charente, some friends, "men of letters and of merits very 
much above the average," says Pellisson in his His/oire d
 
r Acadhnie Française, "finding that nothing was more incon- 
venient in this great city than to go often and often to call 
upon one another without finding anybody at home, resolved 
to meet one day in the week at the house of one of theIne 
They used to assemble at 1\1. Conrart's, who happened to be 
most conveniently quartered for receiving them, and in the 
very heart of the city (Rue St. l\1artin). There they con- 
versed familiarly as they would have on an ordinary visit, 
and upon all sorts of things, Lusiness, news, and literature. 
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If anyone of the company had a work done, as often hap- 
pened, he readily communicated its contents to all the others, 
who freely gave him their opinion of it, and their confer- 
ences were followed son1etÜnes by a walk and sometimes by 
a collation which they took together. Thus they continued 
for three or four years, as 1 have heard many amongst thenl 
say; it was an extreme pleasure and an incredible gain, inso- 
much that, when they speak nowadays of that time, and of 
those early days of the Academy, they speak of it as a golden 
age during the which, without bustle and without show, and 
without any other laws but those of friendship, they enjoyed 
all that is sweetest and most charming in the intercourse of 
intellects and in rational life." 
Even after the intervention and regulationizing of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, the French Acaden1Y still preserved something 
of that sweetness and that polished familiarity in their rela- 
tions which caused the regrets of its c3.rliest founders. [They 
were :rvIM. Godeau, afterwards Dishop of Grasse, Conrart 
and Gombault who were Huguenots, Chapelain, Giry, Habert, 
Abbé de Cérisy, his brother, 1\1. de Sériz;1y 2nd 11. de Male- 
vine.] The secret of the little gatherings was not so well 
kept but that Bois-Robert, the cardinal's accredited gossip, 
ever on the alert for news to divert his p
1tron, heard of them 
and begged before long to be present ::t tl
.enl. "There was 
no probability of his being refused, for, besides that he was 
on friendly terms with many of these gentlen1en, the very 
favor he enjoyed gave him SOlne sort of authority and added 
to his consequence. He was full of delight and admiration 
at what he saw, and did not fail to give the cardinal a favor- 
ûble account of the little assembly, insollluch that the cardi- 
nd, who had a mind naturally inclined tow:lrds great things, 
and who loved the French language, \vhich he himself wrote 
extremely \vell, asked if those persons would not he disposed 
to fonn a body and assemble regularly 
nd under public 
authority." Dois-Robert was entrusted with the proposal. 
Great was thp. consternation in the little voluntary and 
friendly AC8.dclny. h There was sC3.rcely O
le of these gentle- 
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men who did not testify displeasure: M!\.L de Sérizay and de 
l\-ialeville, who were attached to the households of the Duke 
of La Rochefoucauld and !vlarshal BassoI11pierre, one in re- 
tiren1ent on his estates and the other a prisoner in the Bas- 
tille, were for refusing and excusing themselves as best they 
Inight to the cardinal. Chapelain, who had a pension frOlTI 
his Elninence, represented that" in good truth he could have 
been well pleased to dispense with having their conferences 
thus bruited abroad, but in the position to which things were 
reduced, Ìt was not open to them to follow the more agreeable 
of the two courses; they had to do with a lnan who willed in 
no half-hearted way whateve r he willed, and who was not ac- 
custolned to meet resistance or to suffer it with in1punity; he 
would consider as an insult the disregard shown for his pro- 
tection, and might visit his resentment upon each individual; 
he could, at any rate, easily prohibit their assemblies, breaking 
up by that means a society which every one of them desired 
to be eternal." 
The argunlents were strong, the members yielded; Eois- 
Robert was charged to thank his Eminence vef'J hUlnbly for 
the honor he did thein, assuring him that they were all re- 
solved to follow his wishes. " I wish to be of that assembly 
the protector and the father," said Richelieu, giving at once 
divers proofs that he took a great interest in that estabIis
l- 
ment, a fact which soon brought the Academy solicitations 
fron1 those who were most intimate with the cardinal, and 
who, being in some sort of repute for wit, gloried in bein6' 
admitted to a body which he regarded with favor. 
In making of this little private gathering a great nation:.! 
1'1stitution, Cardinal Richelieu yielded to his natural yearning 
for government and dOlninion; he protected liter3.ture as a 
Ininister and as an adlnirer; the admirer's inclination was 
supported by the minister's influence. At the same time, and 
perhaps without being aware of it, he was giving French 
literature a centre of discipline and union whilst securing for 
the independence and dignity of writers a supporting-point 
which they had hitherto lacked. \Vhilst recon1pensin 6 theln 
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by favors nearly always conferred in the name of the state, 
he was preparing for them afar off the means of withdrawing 
themselves from that private dependence, the yoke of which 
they nearly always had to bear. Set free at his death from 
the weight of their obligations to him, they became the ser- 
vants of the state: ere long the French Academy had no 
other protector but the king. 
Order and rule everywhere accompanied Cardinal Riche- 
lieu; the Academy drew up its statutes, chose a director, a 
chancellor, and a perpetual secretary: Conrart was the first 
to be called to that honor; the nun1ber of Academicians was 
set down at forty by letters patent from the king. " As soon 
as God had called us to the conduct of this realm, we had for 
aim, not only to apply a remedy to the disorders which the 
civil wars had introduced into it, but also to enrich it with all 
ornaments suitable for the most illustrious and the most an- 
cient of the monarchies that are at this day in the world. 
Although we have labored without ceasing at the execution of 
this design, it hath been impossible for us hitherto to see the 
entire fulfilment thereof. The disturbances so often excited 
in the greater part of our provinces, and the assistance we 
have been obliged to give to many of our allies, have diverted 
us from any other thought but that of war, and have hindered 
us for a long while fron1 enjoying the repose we procured for 
others. . . . Our very dear and very much beloved cousin, 
the cardinal-duke of Richelieu, who hath had the part that 
everybody knows in all these things, hath represented to us 
that one of the most glorious signs of happiness of a king
 
dom was that the sciences and arts should flourish there, and 
that letters should be in honor there as well as arms: that, 
after having performed so many memorable exploits, we had 
nothing further to do but to add agreeable things to the neces- 
sary, and ornament to utility; and he was of opinion that we 
could not begin better than with the Inost noble of all the 
arts, which is eloquence; that the French tongue, which up 
to the present hath only too keenly felt the neglect of those 
who might have rendered it the most perfect of the day, is 
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more than eyer capable of be cOIning so, seeing the number of 
persons who have knowledge of the advantages it possesses; it 
is to establish fixed rules for it that he hath ordained an asselll- 
bly whose propositions were 5atisfactory to hbn. For these 
reasons and in order to secure the said conferences, we will that 
they continue henceforth, in our good city of Paris, under the 
nanle of French Academy, and that letters patent be enregis- 
tered to that end by our gentry of the Parliament of Paris." 
The Parliament was not disposed to fulfil the formality of 
enregistration. The cardinal had compressed it, stifled it, but 
he had never mastered it; the Academy was a new institu- 
tion, it was regarded as his work; on that ground it inspired 
great distrust in the public as well as the magistrates. "The 
people, to whom everything that came from this minister 
looked suspicious, knew not whether beneath these flowers 
there were not a serpent concealed, and were apprehensiv
 
that this establishment was, at the very least, a new prop to 
support his domination, that it was but a batch of folks in his 
pay, hired to maintain all that he did and to observe the ac- 
tions and sentiments of others. It went about that he cut 
down the scavenging expenses of Paris by eighty thousand 
livres in order to give them a pension of two thousand }h-res 
apiece; the vulgar were so frightened, without attempting to 
account for their terror, that a tradesman of Paris, who had 
taken a house that suited him admirably in Rue Cinq .Dia- 
1nan/s, where the Academy then used to meet at M. Chape.. 
bin's, broke off his bargain on no other ground but that he 
did not want to live in a street where a 'Cademy of Consþira- 
tors (ztne Cadémie de _J1'anoþoleurs) met every week." The 
,rÏts, like St. Evremond, in his comedy of the Académis/es, 
turned into ridicule a body which, as it was said, claimed to 
subject the language of the public to its decisions:- 
" So I, with hoary head, to school 
:Must, like a child, go day by day, 
And learn my parts of speech, poor fool, 
'Vhen death is taking speech away r " 
said Maynard, who, nevertheless, was one of t
1e forty. 
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The letters-patent for establishment of the French Acad- 
emy had been sent to the Parliament in 1635; they were not 
enre;;;istered until 1637 at the express instance of th
 cardi- 
nal, who wrote to the premier President to assure him that 
"the foundation of the Academy was useful and necessary 
to the public, and the purpose of the Academicians was 
li uite different froll1 what it had been possible to lnake people 
believe hitherto." The decree of verification, when it at 
length appeared, bore traces of the jealous pre judices of the 
Parliament. "They of the said asselnbly and academy," it 
ran, "shall not be elllpowered to take cognizance of anything 
but the ornalnentation, elnbellishment, and augmentation 
of the French language, and of the books that s1...'111 be 
made by them and by other persons who shall desire it and 
want it." 
The French Academy was founded; it was already com- 
Inencing its Dictionary in accordance with the suggestion 
enunciated by Chapelain at the second meeting; the cardinal 
was here carrying out that great llloral idea of literature which 
he had expressed but lately in a letter to Balzac: "The con- 
ceptions in your letters," said he, "are forcible and as far re- 
moved from ordinary ilnaginations as they are in confonnity 
with the common sense of those who have superior judgnlent. 
Truth has this advantage, that it forces those who have eyes 
and mind sufficiently clear to discern what it is to represent 
it without disguise." Neither Balzac and his friends, nor the 
protection of Cardinal Richelieu, sufficed as yet to give lustre 
to the AcadelllY; great minds and great writers alone could 
lnake the glory of their society. The principle of the asso- 
ciation of men of letters was, however, established: nlen of 
the world, friendly to literature, were already preparing to 
Iningle with them; the literary, but lately servitors of the 
great, had henceforth at their disposal a privilege envied and 
sought after by courtiers; their independence grew by it and 
their dignity gained by it. The French AcaclenlY became an 
institution, and took its place all10ngst the glories of France. 
It had this piece of good fortune, that Cardinal Richelieu 
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died without being able to carry out the project he had con-- 
ceived. He had intended to open on the site of the horse" 
market, near Porte St. Honoré and behind the Palais-Car# 
din ai, " a great Place which he would have called Ducale in imi' 
tation of the Royale, which is at the other end of the city," 
says Pellisson; he had placed in the hands of 1L de la IvIes. 
nardière, a memorandum drawn up by himself for the plan of 
a college "which he was meditating for all the noble sciences, 
and in which he designed to enlploy all that was most telling 
for the cause of literature in Europe. I-Ie had an idea of 
making the members of the Academy directors and as it were 
arbiters of this great establishment, and aspired with a feel- 
ing worthy of the imlnortality with which he was so much in 
love, to set up the French Academy there in the most dis- 
tinguished position in the world, and to offer an honorable 
and pleasant repose to all persons of that class who had de- 
served it by their labors." It was a noble and a liberal idea, 
worthy of the great mind which had conceived it; but it 
would haye stifled the fertile germ of independence and lib- 
erty which he had unconsciously buried in the womb of the 
French AcadelllY. Pensioned and barracked, the Academi- 
cians would have relnained men of letters, shut off from 
society and the world. The Academy grew up alone, favored 
indeed, but never reduced to servitude; it alone has with- 
stood the cruel shocks which have for so long a time agitated 
France; in a country where nothing lasts, it has lasted, with 
its traditions, its primitive statutes, its reminiscences, its re- 
spect for the past. It has preserved its courteous and modest 
disnity, its habits of polite neutrality, the suavity and equality 
. 
 the relations between its members. It was said just now' 
.. 'lat Richelieu's work no longer existed save in history, and 
that revolutions have left him nothing but his glory; but that 
was a mistake: the French Academy is still standing, stronger 
and freer than at its birth, and it was founded by Richelieu, 
and has n
ver forgotten him. 
Amongst the earliest n1embers of the Academy the car- 
dinal had placed his most habitual and ßlOSt intimate literary 
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servants, Bois-Robert, Desmarets, Colletet, all writers for the 
theatre, employed by Richelieu in his own dramatic atten1pts. 
Theatrical representations were the only pleasure the minis. 
ter enjoyed, in accord with t
1e public of his day. He had 
everywhere encouraged tl1Ìs taste, supporting with marke
 
favor Hardy and the Théátre parisiell. \Vith his mind con- 
stantly exercised by the wants of the government, he SOOI] 
sought in the theatre a Ineans of acting upon the n1asses. 
He had already foreseen the power of the press; he had laid 
hands on Doctor Renaudot's Ga:;ctlc: de France,. King Louis 
XIII. often wrote articles in it; the manuscript exists in the 
National Library, with SOine corrections which appear to be 
Richelieu's. As for the theatre, the c;ardinal aspired to try 
his own hand at the work; his literary labors were nearly all 
political pieces; his tragedy of .llfirame, to which he attached 
so much value, and which he had represented at such great 
expense for the opening of his theatre in the Palais-Cardinal, 
is nothing but one continual allusion, often bold even to 
insolence, to Buckingham's feelings towards Anne of Aus- 
tria. The comedy, in heroic style, of Euroþe, which ap- 
pr-ared in the name of Desmarets, after the cardinal's death, 
is a political allegory touching the condition of the world. 
Francion and Ibl:re contend together for the favors of Europe, 
not without, at the saIne time, paying court to the Princess 
Austrasia (Lorraine). All the cardinal's foreign policy, his 
alliances with Protestants, are there described in verses which 
do not lack a certain force: Germanique (the emperor) pleads 
the cause of Ibère with Europe:- 


"No longer can he brook to gaze on such as these, 
Destroyers of the shrines, foes of the Deities, 
By Francion evoked from out the Frozen Main,1 
That he might cope with us and equal war maintain. 


EUROPE. 


0, call not by those names th' indomitable race, 
Who 'midst my champions hold honorable place. 


1 The Swedc:;. 


VOL. IV.-2I 
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Unlike to us, they own no shrine, no sacrifice; 
But still, unlike Ibère, they use no artifice; 
About the Gods they speak their mind as seemeth best, 
\Vhilst he, with pious air, still keepeth me opprest; 
Through them I hold mine own, from harm and insult free, 
Their errors I deplore, their valor pleases me. 
What was that noble king, l that puissant conqueror, 
Who, through thy regions, like a mighty torrent, tore? 
Who marched with giant strides along the path of fame, 
And, in the hour of death, left victory with his name? 
What are those gaìlant chiefs, who from his ashes rose, 
Whom still, methinks, his shade assists against their foes? 
What was th::,.t Saxon heart,
 so fuU of noble rage, 
He, whom thine own decrees drove from his heritage? 
Who, with his gallant few, full many a deed hath done 
\Vithin thine own domains, and many a laurel won? 
Who, wasting not his strength in strife with gréli
ite wans, 
Routs thee in open field, and 10 I the f0rtress fans? 
'Vho, taking just revenge for loss of all his own, 
Compressed thy boundaries, and cut thy fronti"rs down? 
How many virtues in that prince's 3 heart reside 
\Vho leads yon free-set 4 people's armies in thcir pride, 
People who boldly spurned Ibère and all his laws, 
Bravely shook off his yoke and bravely left his cause? 
Francion, without such aid, thou say'st would helpless be; 
'Vhat were Ibère without thy provinces and thee? 
GERMANIQUE. 
But I am of his blood: - own self-same Deities. 


EUROPE. 
All they are of my blood: - Gaze on the self-same skies: 
Do all your hosts adorc the Deities we own? 
Nay, from your very midst come errors widely sown. 
Ibère for chief support on erring men relies: 
Yet, what himself may do, to others he denies. 
'Vhat I Francion favor error I This is idle prate: 
J-Ie who from irreligion thoroughly purged the state! 
'Vho brought the worship back to altars in decay; 
\Vho built the temples up that in their ashes lay; 
True son of them, who, spite of all thy fathers' feats, 
Replaccd my reverend priests upon their holy seats r 
'Twixt Francion and Ibère this difference remains: 
One sets them in their s
ats, and one in iron chains." 
1 Gustavus Adolphus. t Bernard of Saxe-Weimar 
a Prince of Orange. 4 The Hollanders. 
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Already, in Mirame, Richelieu had celebrated the fall of 
Rochelle and of the Huguenot party, bringing upon the 
scene the King of Bithynia, who is taking arms - 


CC To tame a rebel slave, 
Perched proudly on his rock washed by the ocean-wave." 


As epigraph to Europe there were these lines:- 


" All friends of France to this my work will friendly be : 
And all unfriends of her will say the author ill ; 
Yet shall I be content, say, reader, what you will: 
The joy of some, the rage of others, pleases me." 


The enemies of France did not wait for the comedy, in 
heroic style, of Europe, in order to frequently say ill of Car. 
dinal Richelieu. 
Occupied as he was in governing the affairs of France and 
of Europe otherwise than in verse, the cardinal chose out 
work-fellows; there were five of them, to whom he gave his 
ideas and the plan of his piece; he entrusted to each the 
duty of writing an act, and "by this means finished a com. 
edy a month," says Pellisson. Thus was composed the 
cOlnedy of the Tuileries and the Aveugle de Smyrne, which 
were printed in 1638; Richelieu had likewise taken part in 
the cOlnposition of the Visiollnaires of Desmarets, and sup- 
ported in a rather remarkable scene the rule of the three 
unities against its detractors. A new comedy, the Grande 
P as/orale, was in hand. "\Vhen he was purposing to pub- 
lish it," says the History of the Academy, "he desired 11. 
Chapelain to look over it, and make careful observations 
upon it. These observations were brought to him by 11. de 
Bois-Robert, and, though they were written with much discre... 
tion and respect, they shocked and nettled hiln to such a de- 
gree, either by their number or by the consciousness they 
caused him of his faults, that, without reading theln through, 
he tore them up. But on the following night, when he was 
in bed, and all his household asleep, having thought over the 
anger he had shown, he did a thing incon1parably m0re esti. 
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n1ablc than the best con1edy in the world, that is to say, he 
listened to reason, for he gave orders to collect and glue 
together the pieces of tbat torn paper, and, having read it 
froln one end to the other, and given great thought to it, he 
sent and awakened M. de Bois-Robert to tell him that he 
saw quite well that the gentlemen of the Academy were bet- 
ter informed about such matters than he, and that there must 
be nothing n10re said about that paper and print." 
The cardinal ended by permitting the liberties taken in 
literary matters by Chapelain and even Colletet. His cour- 
tiers were complimenting him about some success or other 
obtained by the king's arms, saying that nothing could with- 
stand his Eminence. "You are mistaken," he answered, 
laughing; "and I find even in Paris persons who withstand 
me. There's Colletet, who, after having fought with me 
yesterday over a word, does not give in yet; look at this long 
letter that he has just written me!" He counted, at any 
rate, in the number of his five work-fellows one mind too 
independent to be subservient for long to the ideas and 
wishes of another, though it were Cardinal Richelieu and the 
premier minister. In conjunction with Colletet, Bois-Robert, 
De l'Etoile, and Rotrou, Peter Corneille worked at his Emi- 
nence's tragedies and cOlnedies. He handled according to 
his fancy the act entnlsted to him, with so much freedom that 
the cardinal was shocked, and said that he lacked, in his 
opinion, "the follower-spirit" (resprit de suite). Corneille 
did not appeal from this judgment 
 he quietly took the road 
to Rouen. leaving henceforth to his four work-fellows the 
glory of putting into fonn the ideas of the all-powerful minis- 
ter; he worked alone, for his own hand, for the glory of 
I 'r
nce and of the human mind. 
Peter Corneille, born at Rouen on the 6th of June, 1606, 
in a family of lawyers, had been destined for the bar from his 
infancy; he was a briefless barrister; his father had pur- 
chased him two i;overnment posts, but his heart was other- 
wise set than" on jurisprudence;" in 1635, when he quietly 
renounced the honor of writing for the cardinal, Corneille 
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had already had several comedies played. He himself said 
of the first, Mélite, which he wrote at three and twenty, "It 
was my first attempt, and it has no pretence of being accord. 
ing to the rules, for I did not know then that there were any. 
I had for guide nothing but a little common sense, together 
with the models of the late Hardy, whose vein was rather 
fertile than polished." "The comedies of Corneille had met 
with success; praised as he was by his competitors in the 
career of the theatre, he was as yet, in their eyes, but one of 
the supports of that literary glory which was common to them 
all. Tranquil in their possession of bad taste, they were far 
from foreseeing the revolution which was about to overthrow 
its sway and their own." [Corlleille et son Temps, by M. Gui. 
zot. ] 
Corneille made his first appearance in tragedy, in 16 33, 
with a Médée. "Here are verses which proclaim Corneille," 
said Voltaire:- 
.. After so many boons, to leave me can he bear? 
After so many sins, to leave me can he dare? " 
They proclaimed tragedy; it had appeared at last to Cor- 
neille; its features, roughly sketched, were nevertheless re- 
cognizable. He was already studying Spanish with an old 
friend of his family, and was working at the Cid, when he 
brought out his Illusion Comi'lue, a mediocre piece, Cor- 
neille's last sacrifice to the taste of his day. Towards the 
end of the year 1636, the Cid was played for the first time at 
Paris. There was a burst of enthusiasm forthwith. " I wish 
you were here," wrote the celebrated comedian 1Iondory to 
Balzac, on the 18th of January, 1637, "to enjoy amongst 
other pleasures that of the beautiful comedies that are being 
played, and especially a Cid who has charmed all Paris. So 
beautiful is he that he has smitten with love all the most 
vinuous ladies, whose passion has many times blazed out in 
the public theatre. Seated in a body on the benches of the 
boxes have been seen those who are commonly seen only in 
gilded chamber and on tne seat with the fteurs-de-lis. So 
great has been the throng at our doors, and our place has 
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turned out so small, that the corners of the theatre, which 
served at other times as niches for the page-boys, have been 
given as a favor to blue ribbons, and the scene has been 
elnbellished, ordinarily, with the crosses of knights of the 
order." "It is difficult," says Pellisson, "to imagine with 
what approbation this piece was received by court and peo- 
ple." It was impossible to tire of seeing it, nothing else was 
talked of in company; everybody knew some portion by heart; 
it was taught to children, and in many parts of France it had 
passed into a proverb to say, "Beautiful as the Cid." Criti- 
c.
sm itself was silenced for a while; carried along in the 
general whirl, bewildered by its success, the rivals of Cor- 
neille appeared to join the throng of bis adlnirers; but they 
soon recovered their breath, and their first sign of life was an 
effort of resistance to the torrent which threatened to carry 
them away; with the exception of Rotrou, who was worthy 
to comprehend and enjoy Corneille, the revolt was unanÎ1nous. 
The malcontents and the envious had found in Richelieu an 
eager and a powerful auxiliary. 
Manyattelnpts have been n1ade to fathom the causes of 
the cardinal's anÎ1nosity to the Cid. It was a Spanish piece, 
and represented in a favorable ligh
 the traditional enemies 
of France and of Richelieu; it was all in honor of the duel 
which the cardinal had prosecuted with such rigorous justice; 
it depicted a king simple, patriarchal, genial in the exercise 
of his power, contrary to all the views cherished by the min- 
ister touching royal majesty; all these reasons might have 
contributed to his wrath, but there was something more per- 
sonal and petty in its bitterness. In tacit disdain for the 
work that had been entrusted to him, Corneille had aban- 
doned Richelieu's pieces; he had retired to Rouen; far 
away from the court, he had only his successes to set against 
the perfidious insinuations of his rivals. The triumph of the 
Cid seemed to the resentful spirit of a neglected and irritated 
patron a sort of insult. Therewith was mingled a certain 
shade of author's jealousy. Richelieu saw in the falne of 
Corneille the success of a rebel. Egged on by base and 
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malicious influences, he attempted to crush him as he had 
crushed the house of Austria and the Huguenots. 
The cabal of bad taste enlisted to a man in this new war. 
Scudéry was standard-bearer; astounded that "such fantas- 
tic beauties should have seduced knowledge as well as igno- 
rance, and the court as well as the cit, and conjuring decent 
folks to suspend judgment for a while, and not condemn 
without a hearing Soþhonisbe, César, Cléoþâtre, Hercule, Mari- 
alzne, Cléomédon, and so many other illustrious heroes who 
had charmed theIll on the stage." Corneille might have 
been satisfied; his adversaries themselves recognized his 
great popularity and success. 
A singular mixture of haughtiness and tiInidity, of vigorous 
imagination and simplicity of judgment I It was by his tri- 
umphs that Corneille had become inforIlled of his talents; 
but, when once aware, he had accepted the conviction thereof 
as that of those truths which one does not arrive at by one's 
:self absolutely, without explanation, without modification. 


"I know my worth, and well believe men's rede of it; 
I have no need of leagues, to make myself admired; 
Few voices may be raised for me, but none is hired; 
To swell th' applause my just ambition seeks no claque, 
Nor out of holes and corners hunts the hireling pack: 
Upon the board8, quite self-supported, mount my plays, 
And everyone is free to censure or to praise; 
There, though no friends expound their views or preach my cause, 
It hath been many a time my lot to win applause; 
There, pleased with the success my modest merit won, 
With brilliant critics' laws I seek to dazzle none: 
To court and people both I give the same delight, 

.fine only partisans the verses that I write; 
To them alone I owe the credit of my pen, 
To my own self alone the fame I win of men; 
And if, when rivals meet, I claim equa:ity, 

Iethinks I do no wrong to whosoe'er it be." 


C."Let hilll rise on the wings of composition," said La 
Bruyère, "and he is not below Augustus, Pompey, Nicode- 
mus, Sertorius; he is a king and a great king; he is a pc::: i 
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cbn, he is a p!1Ïlosophc
." !\Iodest and bashful in what co:)- 
cerns himself, when it h:ls nothing to do with his works a
ld 
his talents, CorneilIe, who does not disdain to receive a pen- 
sion from Cardinal Richelieu, or, in writing to Scudéry, to call 
him" your master and n1Ïne," becomes quite another creature 
when he defends his genius:- 


" Leaving full oft the earth, soon as he leaves the goal, 
With lofty flight he soars ,into the upper air, 
Looks down on envious men, and smiles at their despair." 


TIle contest was becoming fierce and bitter; much was 
written for and against the CÙI,. the public remained faithful 
to it; the cardinal determined to submit it to the judgment 
of the ,AcadenlY, t
lUS exacting fro:r:n that body an act of COln- 
plaisance towards himself as ,veIl as an act of independence 
and authority in the teeth of predominant opinion. At his 
instigation, Scudéry wrote to the Academy to make them the 
judges in the dispute. "The cardinal's desire was plain to 
see," says Pellison; "but the most judicious amongst that 
body testified a great deal of repugnance to this design. 
They said that the Academy, which was only in its cradle, 
ought not to incur odiulll by a jud.zment which n1ight perhaps 
displease both parties, and which could not fail to cause UIn- 
brage to one at least, that is to say, to a great part of France; 
that they were scarcely tolerated, from the mere fancy whicl1 
prevailed that they pretended to some authority over the 
French tongue; what would be the case if they proved to 
have exercised it in respect of a work which had pleased tl:c 
m
 jority and won the approb:ltion of the people? 
f. Cor, 
neille did not ask for this judgment, and, by the statutes cf 
the .Academy, they could only sit in judgment upon a work 
with the consent and at the entreaty of the author." Cor- 
neille did not facilitate the task of the Academicians; he 
excused himself modestly, protesting that such occupation 
was not worthy of such a body, that a mere piece (un libellc) 
did not deserve their judgment. . . . "At length, under pres- 
sure from 
I. de Bois-Robert, who gave him pretty pI:linly to 
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understand what was his master's desire, this answer slipped 
from hinl: 'The gentlemen of the Academy can do as they 
please; since you write me word that my Lord would like to 
see their judgmen
, and it would divert his Eminence, I have 
nothing further to say.' " 
These expressions were taken as a formal consent, and as 
the Academy still excused themselves, "Let those gentle- 
men know," said the cardinal at last, "that I desire it, and 
that I shall love them as they love me." 
There was nothing for it but to obey. vVhilst Bois-:R.(,- 
bert was amusing his master by representing before hiIn a 
p
rody of the Ci.l, played by his lackeys and scullions, the 
Academy w
s 
t ,york dr2wing up their Sentiments respecting 
t!le Ci.l. Thrice submitted to the cardinal, who thrice sent 
it back with some strong remarks appended, the judgment 
of the ,A.cademicians did not succeed in satisfying the n1inis- 
ter. "vYhat .was w2.nted .was the cOlnplaisance of sublnis- 
sian, what v;as obt::incd W3.S only that of gratitude." "I 
know quite we!l," s
ys Pellisson, "that his Elninence would 
have wished to h:lYC the CÙI more rou;;hly handled, if he 
had not been adroitly made to understand that a judge must 
not speak like a party to a suit, and that in proportion as he 
showed passion, he would lose authority." 
TIalzac, still in retirement at his country-place, made no 
mistake as to the state of mind either in the Academy or in 
the world when he wrote to Scudéry, who had sent him his 
Observations sur Ie Cid, "Reflect, sir, that all France takes 
sides with 11. CorneiBe, and that there is not one, perhaps, 
of the judges with whom it is rumored that you have come 
to an a&reement, who has not praised that which you desire 
him to condemn; so that, though your arguments were in- 
controvertible and your 2.dversary should acquiesce therein, 
he would still hJ.ve the wherewith to give hÎInself glorious 
consolation for the loss of his casc, and be able to tell you 
that it is something more to have delighted a whole kingdolll 
than to have written a piece according to regulation. This 
being so, I doubt not th:lt the gentlemen of the Acaden1Y 
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will find themselves ITIuch hampered in delivering a judgment 
on your case, and that, on the one hand, your arguments will 
stagger then1, whilst, on the other, the public approbation 
will keep them in check. You have the best of it in the 
closet; he has the advantage on the stage. If the Cid be 
guilty, it is of a crime which has met with reward; if he be 
punished, it will be after having triumphed: if Plato D1USt 
banish him from his republic, he 111Ust crown him with flowers 
whilst banishing him, and not treat him worse than he for- 
Jnerly treated Homer." 
The SClltime1zts de l'Acadénzie at last saw the liP.'ht in the 
;:) 
month of December, 1637, and as Chapelain had foreseen, 
they did not completely satisfy either the cardinal or Scudéry, 
in spite of the thanks which the latter considered himself 
bound to express to that body, or Con1eille, who testified bit- 
ter displeasure. "The Academy proceeds against me with 
so much violence, and employs so supreme an authority to 
close my mouth, that all the satisfaction I have is to think 
that this famous prod uction, at which so many fine intellects 
have been workin
 for six months, may no doubt be 
esteemed the opinion of the French Academy, but will proba- 
bly not be t
1e opinion of the rest of Paris. I wrote the Cid 
for my diversion and that of decent folks who like Comedy. 
All the favor that the opinion of the Academy can hope for 
is to make as much way; at any rate, I have had my account 
settled before them, and I am not at all sure that they can 
wait for theirs." 
Corneil1e did not care to carry his resentn1ent higher 
than the Academy. At the end of December, 1637, when 
writing to Bois-Robert a letter of thanks for getting him his 
pension, which he calls "the liberalities of my Lord," he 
adds, "As you advise me not to reply to the SentÍ1netlts de 
I' Académie, seeing what personages are concerned therein, 
there is no need of interpreters to understand that; I am 
somewhat more of this world than Heliodorus was, who pre- 
ferred to lose his bishoplic rather than his book; and I 
prefer my n1aster's good graces to all the reputations on 
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arth. I shall be mum, then, not frolTI disdain, but fron1 
respect. " 
The great Corneille n1ade no further defence; he had be- 

ome a servitor again; but the public, less docile, persisted 
in their opinion. 


" In vain against the Cid a minister makes 1eague ; 
All Paris, gazing on Chimène, thinks with Rodrigue; 
In vain to censure her th' Academy aspires; 
The stubborn populace revolts and still admires; " 


said Boi]eau subsequently. 
The dispute was ended, and, in spite of the judglTIent of 
the Acadel11Y, the cardinal did not come out of it victorious; 
his anger, however, had ceased: the Duchess of AiguilIon, 
his niece, accepted the dedication of the Cid,. when Horace 
appeared, in 1639, the dedicatory epistle, addressed to the 
cardinal, proved that Corneille read his works to hÍ1n before- 
hand; the cabal appeared for a while on the point of making 
head again. "Horace, condemned by the decemvirs, was 
acquitted by the people," said Corneille. The same year 
("Ùl1la can1e to give the finishing touch to the reputation of 
the great poet:- 


" To the persecuted Cid the Cinna owed its birth." 


Corneille had withdrawn to the obscurity which suited the 
simplicity of his habits; the cardinal, it was said, had helped 
him to get married; he had no longer to d.efend his works, 
their fanle was anlply sufficient. "Henceforth Corneille 
walks freely by hinlself and in the strength of his own powers; 
the circle of his ideas grows larger, his style grows loftier and 
stronger, together with his thoughts, and purer, perhaps, with- 
out his dreaming of it; a more correct, a more precise ex- 
pression comes to him, evoked by greater clearness in idea, 
greater fixity of sentiment; genius, with the mastery of 
me:ll1S, seeks new outlels. Corneille writes Polyeucte." [Cora 
neille el SOil 7émþs, by Nt Guizot.] 
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It was a second revolution accomplis:led for the upsetting 
of received ideJ.s, 
t a time when paganisIll was to such an 
extent master of the theatre t!1at, in the Inidst of an allegory 
of the seyenteenth century, alluding to Gustavus Adolphus 
and the wars of religion, Richelieu and Desmarets, in the 
heroic comedy of Euroþe, dared not mention the nan1e of 
God save in the plural. Corneille read his piece at the I-Iôtel 
Ral11bouillet. "It was applauded to the extent demanded by 
propriety and the reputation already achieved by the author," 
says Fontenelle; "out sonle days afterwards, M. de V oiture 
went to call upon :ß1. Corneille, and took a very delicate way 
of telling him that Polyeucte had not been so successful as he 
supposed, that the Christianisn1 had been extremely displeas- 
ing." "The story is," adds \T oltaire, "that all the Hôtel 
Rarnbo
illct, and especially the Bishop of Vence, Godeau, 
condenlneá the attel11pt of Polyellcle to overthrow idols.'. 
Corneille, in alarnl, would have \vithdrawn the piece froln th
 
hands of the con1edians who were learning it, and he only left 
it on the assurance of one of the c0111edians, who did not 
play in it because he was too bad an actor. Posterity has 
justified the poor comedian against the I-Iôtel Ran1bouillet ; 
amongst so Inany of Corneille's Inasterpieces it has ever 
given a place apart to Polyeucte,. neither the Saint-Gellest of 
Rotrou, nor the Zai"re of Voltaire, in spite of their various 
beauties, have dethroned Polyeucte,. in fan1e as well as in date 
it remains the first of the few pieces in which ChristianisIP 
appeared, to gain applause, upon the French classic stage. 
Richelieu was no longer there to lay his cOlnnlands upon 
the court and upon the world: he was dead, without having 
been forgiven by Corneille :- 


"Of our great cardinal let men speak as they wi11, 
By me, in prose or verse, they shaH not be withstood j 
He did me too much good for me to say him ill, 
He did me tuo much ill for me to say him good!" 


The great literary movement of the seventeenth century 
had begun, it had no longer any }leed of a protector; it was 
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destined to grow up alone during twenty years, amidst trouòles 
at home and wars abroad, to flourish all at once, with incom- 
parable splendor, under the reign. and around the throne of 
Louis XIV. Cardinal Richelieu, however, had the honor of 
protecting its birth; he had taken personal pleasure in it; 
he had cOlnprehended its importance and beauty; he had de- 
sired to serve it whilst taking the direction of it. Let us end, 
as we began, with the judgment of La Druyère: "Colnpare 
yourselves, if you dare, with the great Richelieu, you men 
devoted to fortune, you who say that you know nothing, th:lt 
you have read nothing, that you will read nothing. Learn 
that Cardinal Richelieu did know, did read; I sa.y not that 
he had no estrangement from men of letters, but that he 
loved them, caressed them, favored them, that he contrived 
privileges for them, that he appointed pensions for them, that 
he united them in a celebrated body, and that he made of 
them the French Academy." 
The Academy, the Sorbonne, the Botanic Gardens (J ardin 
des Plantes), the King's Press have endured; the theatre has 
grown and been enriched by many nlasterpieces, the press 
has become the most dreaded of powers; all the new forces 
that Richelieu created or foresaw have become developed 
without him, frequently in opposition to him and to the wor!
 
of his whole life; his nanle has remained connected with t
le 
conlmencement of all these wonders, beneficial or disastrous, 
which he had grasped and presaged, in a future happily con.. 
cealed from his ken. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


LOUIS XIV., THE FRONDE, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF CAR 
DINAL MAZARIN. (1643-1661.) 
LOUIS XIII. had never felt confidence in the queen his 
wife; and Cardinal Richelieu had fostered that sentiment 
which promoted his views. When M. de Chavigny came, on 
Anne of Austria's behalf, to assure the dying king that she 
had never had any part in the conspiracy of Chalais, or 
dreamt of espousing l\10nsieur in case she was left a widow, 
Louis XIII. answered, "Considering the state I am in, I am 
bound to forgive her, but not to believe her." He did not 
believe her, he never had believed her, and his declaration 
touching the Regency was entirely directed towards counter- 
acting by anticipation the power entrusted to his wife and his 
brother. The queen's regency and the Duke of Orleans' 
1ieutenant-generalship were in some sort subordinated to a 
council composed of the Prince of Condé, Cardinal l\1azarin
 
Chancellor Séguier, Superintendent Bouthillier, and Secre- 
tary of State Chavigny, "with a prohibition against intro- 
ducing any change therein, for any cause or on any occasion 
whatsoever." The queen and the Duke of Orleans had 
signed and sworn the declaration. 
King Louis XIII. was not yet in his grave when his last 
wishes were violated; before his death the queen had made 
tern1S with the ministers; the course to be followed had been 
decided. On the 18th of l\lay, 1643, the queen, having 
brought back the little king to Paris, conducted him in great 
state to the Parliament of Paris to hold his bed of justice 
there. The boy sat down and said with a good grace that 
he had come to the Parlialnent to testify his good will to it, 
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and that his chancellor would say the rest. The Duke of 
Orleans then addressed the queen. "The honor of the 
regency is the due altogether of your l\lajesty," said he, "not 
only in your capacity of mother, but also for your nlerits and 
virtues; the regency having been confided to you by the 
deceased king, and by the consent of all the grandees of the 
realm, I desire no other part in affairs than that which it may 
please your Majesty to give me, and I do not claim to take 
any advantage from the special clauses contained in the 
declaration." The Prince of Condé said much the same 
thing, but with less earnestness, and on the evening of the 
same day the queen regent, having sole charge of the adIuin- 
istration of affairs, and modifying the council at her pleasure, 
announced to the astounded court that she should retain by 
her Cardinal Mazarin. Not a word had been said about him 
at the Parliament; the courtiers believed that he was on the 
point of leaving France; but the able Italian, attractive as he 
was subtle, had already found a way to please the queen. 
She retained as chief of her council the heir to the traditions 
of Richelieu, and deceived the hopes of the party of Import- 
ants, those meddlers of the court at whose head marched the 
Duke of Beaufort, all puffed up with the confidence lately 
shown to him by her 1Iajesty. Potier, Bishop of Beauvais, 
the queen's confidant during her troubles, "expected to be 
all-powerful in the state; he sought out the Duke of Orleans 
and the Prince of Condé, promising them governorships of 
places, and, generally, anything they might desire. He 
thought he could set the affairs of state going as easily as he 
could his parish-priests; but the poor prelate came down 
from his high hopes when he saw that the cardinal was ad... 
vancing more and more in the queen's confidence, and that, 
for him, too much was already thought to have been done in 
according him admittance to the council, whilst flattering him 
with a hope of the purple." [jJ.fémoires de .Rrienne, ii. 37.J 
Cardinal l\fazarin soon sent him off to his diocese. Continu. 
ing to hUlnor aU parties, and displaying foresight and pru. 
de nee, the new minister was even now master. Louis :X==
., 
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without any personal liking, had been faithful to Richelieu 
to the death; with different feelings, Anne of Austria was to 
testify the same constancy towards Mazarin. 
A stroke of fortune came at the very first to strengthen 
the regent's position. Since the death of Cardinal Richelieu, 
the Spaniards, but recently overwhelmed at the close of 
1642, had recovered courage and boldness; new counsels 
prevailed at the court of Philip IV., who had dismissed 
Olivarez; the house of Austria vigorously resun1ed the offen- 
sive; at the moment of Louis XIII.'s death, Don Francisco 
de Mello, governor of the Low Countries, had just invaded 
French territory by way of the Ardennes, and laid siege to 
Rocroi, on the 12th of 11ay. The French army was com- 
manded by the young Duke of Enghien, the Prince of 
Condé's son, scarcely twenty-two years old; Louis XIII. 
had given him as his lieutenant and director the veteran 
Marshal de l'IIôpital; and the latter feared to give battle. 
The Duke of Enghien, who "was dying with hnpatience to 
enter the enemy's country, resolved to accolnplish by address 
what he could not carry by authority. He opened his heart 
to Gassion alone. As he was a man who saw nothing but 
what was easy even in the most dangerous deeds, he had 
very soon brought matters to the point that the prince de- 
sired. 11arshal de l'Hôpital found hilnself hnperceptibly so 
near the Spaniards that it was impossible for him any longer 
to hinder an engagement." [Relation de AI. de la .Afoussaye.] 
The army was in front of Rocroi, and out of the dangerous 
defile which led to the place, without any idea on the part of 
the marshal and the army that Louis XIII. was dead. The 
Duke of Enghien, who h:ld receh-ed the news, had kept it 
secret. lIe had merely said in the tone of a master "that 
he meant to fight, and would answer for the issue. IIis or- 
,ders given, he passed along the ranks of his army with an air 
which communicated to it the same impatience that he hiIn- 
self felt to see the night over, in order to begin the battle. 
He passed the whole of it at the camp-fire of the officers of 
Picardy." In the mo:-ning " it w
s necc
s3.ry to ro
!se f:'ora 
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deep slumb
r this second Alexander. Mark him as he flies 
to victory or death! As soon as he had kindled from rank 
to rank the ardor with which he was anilnated, he was seen, 
in almost the same mOlnent, driving in the enemy's right, 
supporting ours that wavered, rallying the half-beaten French, 
putting to flight the victorious Spaniards, striking terror 
everywhere, and dUlnbfounding with his flashing looks those 
who escaped from his blows. There ren1ained that dread 
infantry of the army of Spain, whose huge battalions, in 
close order, like so many towers, but towers that could repair 
their breaches, remained unshaken amidst all the rest of the 
rout, and delivered their fire on all sides. Thrice the young 
conqueror tried to break these fearless warriors; thrice he 
was driven back by the valiant Count of Fuentès, who 
was seen carried about in his chair, and, in spite of his 
infirmities, showing that a warrior's soul is Inistress of the 
body it animates. But yield they Inust: in vain through the 
woods, with his cavalry all fresh, does Bec
( rush down to fall 
upon our exhausted men: the Prince has been beforehand 
with him; the broken battalions cry for quarter, but the 
victory is to be more terrible than the fight for the Duke of 
Enghien. Whilst with easy mien he advances to receive the 
parole of these brave fellows, they, watchful still, apprehend 
the surprise of a fresh attack; their terrible volley drives our 
men mad; there is nothing to be seen but slaughter; the 
soldier is drunk with blood, till that great prince, who could 
not bear to see such lions butchered like so Inany sheep, 
calmed excited passions, and to the pleasure of victory joined 
that of mercy. He would willingly have saved the life of 
the brave Count of Fuentès, but found him lying alnid...,t 
thousands of the dead whose loss is still felt by Spain. The 
prince bends the knee, and, on the field of battle, renders 
thanks to the God of armies for the victory He hath given 
him. Then were there rejoicings over Rocroi delivered, the 
threats of a dread enemy converted to their shalue, the re- 
gency strengthened, France at rest, and a reign, which was 
to be so noble, commenced with such happy augury." [Bos
 
VOL. IV. - 22 
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suet, Oraison funèbr
 de Louis de Bourbon, FrÙzce de '" andé.] 
Victory or death, below the cross of Burgundy, wa
 borne 
upon most of the standards taken from the Imperialist
; and 
"indeed," says the Gazette de France, "tIle 1110St part were 
found dead in the ranks where they had been :casted. 'Vhich 
was nobly brought home by one of the prisortrs to our cap- 
tains when, being asked how many there had been of them, 
he replied, Count the dead." Condé was worthy to fight such 
enemies, and Bossuet to recount their defeat. "The prince 
was a born captain," said Cardinal de Retz. And all France 
said so with him, on hearing of the yictory of I\.ocroi. 
The delight was all the keener in the Queen's circle, be- 
cause the house of Cond
 openly supported Cardinal Maza- 
rin, bitterly attacked as he was by the Importants. who .!\c- 
cused him of reviving the tyranny of Richelieu. 
A ditty on the subject was current in the street! of 
Paris: - 


II He is not dead, he is but changed of age, 
The cardinal, at whom men gird with rage, 
But all his household make thereat great cheer j 
It pleaseth not full many a chevalier: 
They fain had brought him to the lowest stage. 
Beneath his wing came all his lineage, 
Py the same art whereof he made usage: 
And, by my faith, 't is still their day, I fear. 
He is not dead. 


.;. 


" Hush! we are mum, because we dread the cage j 
For he's at court - this eminent personage, 
There to remain of years to come a score. 
Ask those Importants, would you fain know more, 
And they will say in dolorous language, 
'He is not dead.'" 


And indeed, on pretext offered by a feminine quarrel b
 
tween the young Duchess of Longueville, daughter of the 
Prince of Condé, and the Duchess of Montbazon, the Duke 
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of Beaufort and some of his friends resolved to assassinate 
the cardinal. The attempt was a failure, but the Duke of 
Beaufort, who was arrested on the 2d of September, was 
taken to the castle of .Vincennes. l\fadame de Chevreuse, 
recently returned to court, where she would fair
 have ex- 
acted from the queen the reward for her services and her 
past sufferings, was sent into exile, as well as the Duke 
of Vendôme. Madame d'Hautefort, but lately summoned by 
Anne of Austria to be near her, was soon involved in the 
same disgrace. Proud and compassionate, without any 
liking for 1Iazarin, -she was daring enough, during a trip 
to 'lincennes, to ask pardon for the Duke of Beaufort. 
" The queen made no answer, and, the collation being 
served, :rvladame d
Hautefort, whose heart was full, ate 
nothing; when she was asked why, she declared that she 
could not enjoy anything in such close proximity to that 
poor boy." The queen could not put up with reproaches; and 
she behaved with extreme coldness to 
1adame d'Hautefort. 
One day, at bedtime, her ill temper showed itself so plainly, 
that the old favorite could no longer be in doubt about the 
queen's sentiments. As she softly closed the curtains, "I 
do assure you, Madame," she said, "that if I had served God 
with as much attaclunen t and devotion as I have your Ma- 
jesty all my life, I should be a great saint." And, raising her 
eyes to the crucifix, she added, "Thou knowest, Lord, what I 
have done for her." The queen let her go - to the convent 
where Mademoiselle de la Fayette had taken refuge ten yearg 
before. Madame d'Hautefort left it ere long to become the 
wife of Marshal Schomberg; but the party of the IInportants 
was dead, and the power of Cardinal Mazarin seemed to be 
firmly established. " It was not the thing just then for any 
decent man to be on bad terms with the court," says Cardinal 
de Retz. 
Negotiations for a general peace, the preliminaries whereof 
had been signed by I(ing Louis XIII. in 1641, had been 
going on since 1644 at Münster and at Osnabrück, without 
having produced any rcsu1t; the Duke of Enghien, who be- 
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came Prince of Ccndé in 1646, was keeping up the war in 
Flanders and Germany, with the co-operation of Viscount 
Turenne, younger brother of the Duke of Bouillon, and,. since 
Rocroi, a n1arshal of France. The capture of Thionville and 
of Dunkerque, the victories of Friburg and Nördlingen, the 
skilful opening effected in Germany as far as Augsburg by 
the French and the Swedes, had raised so high the reputation 
of the two Generals, that the Prince of Condé, who was 
haughty and ambitious, began to cause great umbrage to 
11azarin. Fear of having him unoccupied deterred the car- 
dinal from peace, and made an the harder the conditions he 
presumed to impose upon the Spaniards. I\leanwhile the 
United Provinces, weary of a war which fettered their com- 
merce, and skilfully courted by their old n1asters, had just 
concluded a private treaty with Spain; the eUlperor was try- 
ing, but to no purpose, to detach the Swedes likewise from 
the French aIIian
e, when the victory of Lens, gained on the 
20th of August, 1648, over Archduke Leopold and General 
Beck, came to throw into the balance the weight of a success 
as splendid as it was unexpected; one more can1paign, and 
Turenne might be threatening Vienna whilst Condé entered 
Brussels; the emperor saw there was no help for it, and bent 
his head. The house of Austria split in two; Spain still re- 
fused to treat with France, but the whole of Germany 
clamored for peace; the conditions of it were at last drawn 
up at Münster by l\IM. Servien and de Lionne; 1\1. d'Avaux, 
the most able diplolnatist that France possessed, had been 
recalled to Paris at the beginning of the year. On the 24th 
C)f October, 1648, after four years of negotiation, France ;1t 
last had secured to her Elsass and the three bishopric
 of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun; Sweden gained \Vestern Pome- 
rania, including Stettin, the Isle of Rugen, the three mouths 
of the Oder, and the bishoprics of Brenlen and Werden, thus 
becoming a German power: as for Germany, she had won 
liberty of conscience and political liberty; the rights of the 
Lutheran or reformed Protestants were equalized with those 
of Catholics; henceforth the consent of a free assembly of 
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all the Estates of the empire was necessary to m


e laws, 
raise soldiers, impose taxes, and decide peace Of war. The 
peace of Westphalia put an end at one and the same time 
to the Thirty Years' War and to the supremacy of the house 
of Austria in Germany. 
So n1uch glory and so many military or diplomatic suc- 
cesses cost dear; France was crushed by imposts, and the 
finances were discovered to be in utter disorder; the super- 
intendent, Ð'En1ery, an able and experienced man, was so 
justly discredited that his measures were, as a foregone con- 
clusion, unpopular; an edict laying octroi or tariff on the 
entry of provisions into the city of Paris irritated the bur- 
gesses, and Parliament refused to enregister i
. For some 
time past the Parliament, which h
d been kept down by the 
iron hand of Richelieu, had perceived that it had to do wi
h 
nothing more than an able man, and not a master; it begin 
to hold up its head again; a union was proposed between 
the four sovereign courts of Paris, to wit: the Parliament, 
the grand council, the chamber of exchequer, and the court 
of aids or indirect taxes; the queen quashed the deed of 
union; the magistrates set her at nought; the queen yielded, 
authorizing the delegates to deliberate in the chamber of 
St. Louis at the Palace of Justice; the pretensions of the 
Parliament were exorbitant, and aimed at nothing short of 
resun1ing, in the affairs of the state, the position from which 
Richelieu had deposed it; the concessions whicli Cardinal 
Mazarin with difficulty wnlng from the queen augmented the 
Parliament's demands. Anne of Austria was beginning to 
lose patience, when the news of the victory of Lens restored 
courage to the court. " Parli3.ment will be very sorry," said 
the little king, on hearing of the Prince of Condé's success. 
The grave assemblage, on the 26th of August, was issuing 
from Notre Dame, where a Te D p llm had just been sung, 
when Councillor Broussel and President Blancmesnil were 
arrested in their houses, and taken one to St. Germain, and 
the other to Vincennes. 1--his was a familiar proceeding on 
the part of royal au
hority in its disagreements with the Par. 
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liament. Anne of Austria herself had practised it four years 
before. 
I t was a mistake on the part of Anne of Austria and Car- 
dinal Mazarin not to have considered the different condition 
of the public n1ind. A suppressed excitement had for some 
months been hatchjng in Paris and in the provinces. " The 
Parliament growled over the tariff-edict," says Cardinal de 
Retz; "and no sooner had it muttered than everybody 
awoke. People went groping as it were after the laws;, they 
were no longer to be found. Under the influence of this 
agitation the people entered the sanctuary and lifted the veil 
that ought al ways to conceal whatever can be said about the 
right of peoples and that of kings, which never accord so 
well as in silence." The arrest of Broussel, an old man in 
high esteem, very keen in his opposition to the court, was 
like fire to flax. " There was a blaze at once, a sensation, a 
rush, an outcry, and a shutting up of shops." Paul de 
Gondi, known afterwards as Cardinal de Retz, was at that 
time coadjutor of the Archbishop of Paris, his uncle; witty, 
debauched, bold, and restless, lately compromised in the 
plots of the Count of Soissons against Cardinal Richelieu, he 
owed his office to the queen, and "did not hesitate," he says, 
" to repair to her, that he might stick to his duty above all 
things." There was already a great tumult in the streets 
when he arriveù at the Palais-Royal: the people were shout- 
ing, "Broussel! Broussel!" The coadjutor was accompa- 
nied by 1\farshalla 1\1:eilleraye; and both of them reported 
the excitement amongst the people. The queen grew 
angry. "There is revolt in iInagining that there can be 
revolt," she said: "these are the ridiculous stories of those 
who desire it; the king's authority will soon restore order." 
Then, as old 1\1:. de Guitaut, who had just come in, supported 
the coadjutor, and" said that he did not understand how any- 
body could sleep 
n the state in which things were, the cardi- 
nal asked him, with some slight irony, "Well, M. de Guitaut, 
and wh
lt is your advice?" "l\ly advice," said Guitaut, "is 
to g-i .\pe up that old rascal of a Broussel, dead or ali \"e. ., 
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tê The fürmer," replied the coadjutor, "would not accord 
with eithpr the queen's piety or her prudence; the latter 
Jnight stop the tumult." At this word the queen blushed, 
and exclaimed, "I understand you, Mr. Coadjutor; you 
would h
ve me set Broussel at liberty. I would strangle 
hÍ1n with these hands first! " " And, as she finished the last 
syllable, she put them close to my face," says De Retz, 
"adding, 'And those who . ..' The cardinal advanced and 
whispered in her ear." Advices of a more and more threat- 
ening character continued to arrive; and, at last, it was 
resolved to promise that Broussel should be set at liberty, 
provided that the people dispersed and ceased to demand it 
tumultuously. The coadjutor was charged to proclain1 this 
concession throughout Paris; he asked for a regular order, 
but was not listened to. "The queen had retired to her 
little gray roon1. Monsignor pushed me very gently with his 
. two hands, saying, 'Restore the peace of the realn1.' Mar- 
shal Meilleraye drew me along, and so I went out with my 
rochet and can1ail, bestowing benedictions right and left; 
but this occupation did not prevent me from making all the 
reflections suitable to the difficulty in which' I found myself. 
The Ï1npetuosity of Marshal Meilleraye did not give me 
opportunity to weigh my expressions; he advanced sword in 
hand, shouting with all his might, 'Hurrah for the king! 
Liberation for Broussel!' As he was seen by many more 
folks than heard him, he provoked with his sword far more 
people than he appeased with his voice." The tumult in- 
creased; there was a rush to arms on all sides; the coadju- 
tor was felled to the ground by a blow from a stone. He 
had just picked himself up, when a burgess put his musket 
to his head. "Though I did not know him a bit," says 
Retz, " I thought it would not be well to let him suppose so 
at such a 1110ment; on the contnj,ry, I said to hiln, ' Ah ! 
wretch, if thy father saw thee! ' He thought I was the best 
friend of his father, on whom, however, I had never set eyes." 
The coadjutor was recognized. and the crowd pressed round 
him, dragging- hinl to the InarKct-place. lIe kept rep
(iting 
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everywhere that "the queen promised to restore Broussel." 
The frippers laid down their arrns, and thirty or forty thou- 
sand men accompanied him to the Palais-RoyaI. "Madame," 
said I\1arshal Meilleraye as he entered, "here is he to whom 
1 owe Iny life, 
ind your Majesty the safety of the Palais, 
Royal." The queen began to smile. "The marshal flew 
into a passion, and said with an oath, 'Madame, no proper 
man can venture to flatter you in the state in which things 

re; and if you do not this very day set Broussel at liberty, 
to-morrow there will not be left one stone upon another in 
Paris.' I wished to speak in support of what the marshal 
said, but the queen cut me short, saying, with an air of 
raillery, 'Go and rest yourself, sir; you have worked very 
hard.' " 
The coadjutor left the Palais-Royal "in what is called a 
rage;" and he was in a greater one in the evening, when his 
friends came and told him that he was being made fun of at 
the queen's supper-table; that she was convinced that he 
had done all he could to increase the tumult; that he would 
be the first to be made a great example of; and that the 
Parliament was about to be interdicted. Paul de Gondi had 
not waited for their information to think of revolt. " I did 
not reflect as to what I could do," says he, "for I was quite 
certain of that; I reflected only as to what I ought to do, 
and I was perplexed." The jests and the threats of the 
court appeared to him to be sufficient justification. " \Vhat 
effectually stopped my scruples was the advantage I inlagined 
I had in distinguishing myself from those of my profession 
by a state of life in which there was something of all pro- 
fessions. In disorderly times, things lead to a confusion of 
species, and the vices of an archbishop may, in an infinity 
of conjunctures, be the virtues of a party-leader." The coad- 
jutor recalled his friends. " \Ve are not in such bad case 
as you supposed, gentlemen," he said to them; "there is an 
intention of crushing the public; it is for me to defend it 
fronl oppression; to-morrow before midday I shall be mag.. 
tcr of P
a.is." 
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For some time past the coadjutor had been laboring to 
make himself popular in Paris; the general excitement was 
only waiting to break out, and when the chancellor's carriage 
appeared in the streets in the morning, on the way to the 
.Palace of Justice, the people, secretly worked upon during the 
night, all at once took up arms again. The chancellor had 
scarcely time to seek refuge in the HôteI de Luynes; the 
lnob rushed in after him, pillaging and destroying the furni- 
ture, whilst the chanceBor, flying for refuge into a small 
chamber, and believing his last hour had COIne, was confess- 
ing to his brother, the Bishop of :rvreaux. He was not dis- 
covered, and the crowd moved off in another direction. "It 
was like a sudden and violent conflagration lighted up from 
the Pont Neuf over the whole city. Everybody without ex- 
ception took up arms. Children of five and six years of age 
were seen dagger in hand; and the mothers themselves 
carried them. In less than two hours there were in Pari3 
more than two hundred barricades, bordered with flags and 
all the arms that the League had left entire. Everybody 
cried, 'Hurrah for the king!' but echo answered, 'None of 
your Mazarin ! ' " 
The coadjutor kept himself shut up at home, protesting 
his powerlessness; the Parliament had met at an early hour; 
the Palace of Justice was surrounded by an immense crowd, 
shouting, "Broussel! Broussel!" The Parliament resolved 
to go in a body and demand of the queen the release of their 
members arrested the day before. "\Ve set out in full 
court," says the preJ11ier president 1Iolé, "without sending, 
as the CustOJ11 is, to ask the queen to appoint a time, the 
ushers in front, with their square caps and a-foot; from this 
spot as far as the Trahoir cross we found the people in arms 
and barricades thrown up at every hundred paces.' [Mé- 
moires de Matthieu Molt, iii. p. 255.] 
"If it were not blasphemy to say that there was anyone 
in our age more intrepid than the great Gustavus and the 
Prince, I should s
y it was M. 1101é, premier president," 
writes Cardinal de Retz. Sincerely devoted to the public 
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weal, and a magistrate to the very bottom of his soul, Molé, 
nevertheless, inclined towards the side of power, and under- 
stood better than his brethren the danger of factions. He 
represented to the queen the extreme danger the sedition 
was causing to Paris and to France. " She, who feared noth- 
ing because she knew but little, flew into a passion and 
answered, furiously, 'I am quite aware that there is disturb- 
ance in the city, but you shall answer to me for it, gentlemen 
of the Parliament, you, your wives, and your children.'" 
"The queen was pleased," says Molé, in his dignified 
language, "to signify in terms of wrath that the magisterial 
body should be answerable for the evils which might ensue, 
and which the king on reaching his I11a jority would remem- 
ber." 
The queen had retired to her room, slamming the door 
violently; the Parliament turned back to the Palace of 
Justice; the angry mob thronged about the magistrates; 
when they arrived at Rue St. Honoré, just as they were about 
to turn on to the Pont N euf, a band of armed n1en fell upon 
them, "and a cookshop-Iad, advancing at the head of two 
hundred men, thrust his halbert against the preinier presi- 
dent's stomach, saying, 'Turn, traitor, and, if thou wouldst 
not thyself be slain, give up to us Broussel, or !vlazarin and 
the chancellor as hostages.' " Matthew IVlolé quietly put the 
weapon aside, and, " You forget yourself," he said, "and are 
oblivious of the respect you owe to Iny office." "Thrice an 
effort was made to thrust me into a private house," says his 
account in his Mél1lOires; "but I still kept my place; and, 
attempts having been made with swords and pistols on all 
sides of me to make an end of me, God would not permit 
it, some of the members (l'rfessieurs) and some true friend" 
having placed themselves in front of me. I told President de 
Mesmes that there was no other plan but to return to the 
Palais- Royal and thither take back the body, which was 
much diminished in numbers, five of the presidents having 
dropped away, and also 111any of the meJnbers on whoJn the 
people had inflicted unworthy treatment." "Thus having 
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given himself time to rally as many as he could of the body, 
and still preserving the dignity of the magistracy both in his 
words and in kis nlovements, the premier president returned 
at a slow pace to the Palais- Royal, amidst a running fire of 
insults, threats, execrations, and blasphemies." [Mémoires 
de Retz.] 
The whole court had assembled in the gallery: Molé 
spoke first. "This man," says Retz, "had a sort of elo- 
quence peculiar to himself. He knew nothing of apostro- 
phes, he was not correct in his language, but he spoke with a 
force which made up for all that, and he was naturally so bold 
that he never spoke so well as in the midst of peril. Monsieur 
made as if he would throw himself on his knees before the 
queen, who remained inflexible; four or five princesses, who 
were trembling with fear, did throw themselves at her feet; 
the Queen of England, who had come that day from St. Ger- 
main, represented that the troubles had never been so serious 
at their commencement in England, nor the feelings so heated 
or united." [Histoire du Tanþs, 1647-48. (Archives cu- 
rieuses, vi. p. 162.)] At last the cardinallnade up his mind; 
he "had been roughly handled in the queen's presence by 
the presidents and councillors in their speeches, some of 
thelTI telling him, in mockery, that he had only to give hhn- 
self the trouble of going as far as the Pont N euf to see for 
hilllself the state in which things were," and he joined with 
all those present in entreating Anne of Austria; finally, the 
release of Broussel was extorted from her, "not without a 
deep sigh, which showed what violence she did her feelings 
in the struggle." 
"\Ve returned in full court by the same road," says 
Matthew Molé, "and the people demanding, with confused 
clamor of voices, whether M. Broussel were at liberty, we 
gave them assurances thereof, and entered by the back-door 
of nlY lodging; before crossing the threshold, I took leave of 
Presidents De 1\1csnles and Le Coigncux, and waited until 
the menlLers had passed, testifying my sentiments of grati- 
tude for that they had been unwilling to separate until th,.;y 
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had seen to the security of my person, whIch I had not at all 
deserved, but such was their good pleasure. After this busi- 
ness, which had lasted from six in the morning until seven 
0' clock, there was need of rest, seeing that the mil!-d had 
been agitated amidst so many incidents, and not a morsel 
had been tasted." [.J.lfénloires de lvIatthieu Molé,1. iii. p. 265.] 
Broussel had taken his seat in the Parliament again. The 
Prince of Condé had just arrived in Paris; he did not like 
the cardinal, but he was angry with the Parlialnent, which he 
considered imprudent and insolent. " They are going ahead," 
said he: "if I were to go ahead \vith them, I should perhaps 
do better for nlY own interests, but my name is Louis de Bour- 
bon, and I do not wish to shake the throne; these devils of 
square-caps, are they mad about bringing me either to com- 
Inence a civil war before long, or to put a rope round their 
own necks, and place over their heads and over my own an 
adventurer from Sicily, who will be the ruin of us all in the 
end? I will let the Parliament plainly see that they are not 
where they suppose, and that it would not be a hard lnatter 
to bring them to reason." The coadjutor, to whom he thus 
expressed himself, answered that" the cardinallnight possibly 
be mistaken in his measures, and that Paris would be a hard 
nut to crack." \'Vhereupon the prince rejoined, angrily, " It 
will not be taken, like Dunkerque, by mining and assaults, 
but if the bread of Gonesse were to fail them for a week. 
" The coadjutor took the rest as said. Some days after- 
wards, during the night between the 5th and 6th of January, 
1649, the queen, with the little king and the whole court, set 
out at four A. M. froln Paris for the castle of St. Germain, 
empty, unfurnished, as was then the custom in the king's 
absence, where the courti
rs had great difficulty in finding a 
bundle of straw. "The queen had scarcely a bed to lie 
upon," says Mdlle. de Montpensier, " but never did I see any 
creature so gay as she was that day; had she won a battle, 
taken Paris, and had all who had displeased her hanged, she 
could not have been more so, and nevertheless she was very 
far from all that." 
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Paris was left to the malcontents j everybody was sIng- 
in ry - 
0' 


" A Frondc-ly wind 
Got up to-day, 
'Gainst :MazarÌn 
. It howls they say." 


On the 8th of January the Parliament of Paris, all the 
chambers in assembly, issued a decree whereby Cardinal 

lazarin was declared an enemy to the king and the state, 
and a disturber of the public peace, and injunctions were 
laid upon all subjects of the king to hunt him down; war was 
declared. 
Scarcely had it begun, when the greatest lords came flock- 
ing to the popular side. On the departure of t!le court for 
St. Gennain, the Duchess of Longueville had remained in 
Paris; her husband and her brother the Prince of Conti were 
not slow in cOIning to look after her; and already the Duke 
of Elbeuf, of the house of Lorraine, had offered his services 
to the Parliament. Levies of troops were beginning in the 
city, and the cOlnlnand of the f
rces was offered to the Prince 
of Conti j the Dukes of Bouillon and Beaufort and 113or- 
shal de la Mothe likewise embraced the p::uty of revolt; the 
Duchesses of Longueville and Bouillon established themselves 
with their children at the Hôtel de Ville as hostages given by 
the Fronde of princes to the Fronûe of the people; the Par
 
liaments of Aix and Rouen made comlnon cause with that of 
Paris; a decree ordered the seizure, in all the exchequers of 
the kingdom, of the royal moneys, in order that they n1Ïght 
be employed for the general defence. Every evening Paris 
wore a festive air; there was dancing at the I--Iôtel de Ville, 
and the gentlemen who had been skirmishing during the day 
around the walls can1e for recreation in the society of the prin- 
cesses. " This comn1Ïngling of blue scarfs, of ladies, of cuiras- 
ses, of violins in the hall, and of tnlmpets in the square, offered 
a spectacle which is oftener seen in romances than elsewhere." 
[Mémoires du Cardi1lal de Retz, t. i.] Affairs of gallantry were 
D1ixed up with the most serious resolves; 11adame de Longue. 
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vilIe ,was of the Fronde because she was in love with 
(L de 
1\Iarsillac (afterwards Duke of La Rochefoucauld), and he 
was on bad tenns with Cardinal Mazarin. 
1Ieanwhile war was rumbling round Paris; the post of 
Charenton, fortified by the Frondeurs, had been carried by the 
Prince of Condé at the head of thù king-'s troops; the Parlia- 
Inent was beginning to perceive its mistake, and desired to 
have peace again, but the great lords engaged in the contest 
aspired to turn it to account; they had already caused the 
gates of Paris to be closed against a herald sent by the queen to 
recall her subjects to their duty; they ,vere awaiting the army 
of Germany, commanded by 1\1. de Turenne, WhOlll his broth- 
er, the Duke of Bouillon, had drawn into his culpable enter. 
prise; nay, more, they had begun to negotiate with Spain, and 
they brought up to the Parlianlent a pretended envoy from 
Archduke Leopold, but the court refused to r
ceive him. 
" \Vhat ! sir," said President de :rvlesmes, turning to the Prince 
of Conti, "is it possible that a prince of the blood of France 
should propose to give a seat upon the Reurs-de-lis to a dep- 
uty from the most cruel enemy of the fleurs-de-lis ? 'J 
The Parlialnent sent a deputation to the queen, and COIr 
ferences were opened at Ruel on the 4th of l\1arch; the great 
lords of the Fronde took no part in it ; "they contented them- 
selves with having at St. Germain low-voiced (à basses notes 
- secret) agents," says Madame de 11otteville, "commis- 
sioned to negotiate in their favor." Paris was beginning to 
lack bread; it was festival time, and want began to make it- 
self felt; a" complaint of the Carnival" was current amongst 
the people:- 
" In my extreme affliction, yet 
I can this consolation get, 
That, at his hands my enemy, 
Old Lent, will fare the same as I: 
That, at the times when people eat, 
We both shaH equal worship meet. 
Thus, joining with the whole of Franco 
In war against him, à ozdrance, 
Grim Lent and festive Carnival, 
Will fight against the cardinal." -..- / 
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It was against the cardinal, in fact, that all attacks were 
directed, but the queen remained immovable in her fidelity. 
U I should be afraid," she said to Madame de Motteville, 
"that, if I were to let hin1 fall, the same thing would happen 
to me that happened to the King of England (Charles 1. had 
just been executed), and that, after he had been driven out, 
E1Y turn would come." Grain had found its way into Paris 
_luring the truce; and when, on the 13th of March, the pre- 
n1Ïer president, Molé, and the other negotiators, returned to 
Paris, bringing the peace which they had signed at Ruel, 
they were greeted with furious shouts: " None of your peace! 
N one of your Mazarin ! We must go to St. Germain to seek 
our good king! \tVe must fling into the river all the Maza- 
rins !" A rioter had just laid his hand on the premier presi- 
dent's arm. "When you have killed n1e," said the latter, 
calmly, "I shall only want six feet of earth;" and, when he 
was advised to get back into his house by way of the record- 
offices, "The court never hides itself," he said; "if I were 
certain to perish, I would not commit this poltroonery, which, 
moreover, would but serve to give courage to the rioters. 
They would, of course, come after me to my house if they 
thought that I shrank from them here." The deputies of 
the Parliament were sent back to Ruel, taking a statement of 
the claims of the great lords: "accordir
g to their memorials, 
they demanded the whole of France." [Mé111oires de lIfa- 
iame de Jl.fotteville, t. iii. p. 247.] 
Whilst Paris was in disorder, and the agitation, through 
its example, was spreading over almost the whole of France
 
M. de Turenne, obliged to fly from his anny, was taking 
refuge, he and five others, with the landgrave of Hesse; his . 
troops had refused to follow him in revolt; the last hope of 
the Frondeurs was slipping from them. 
They found themselves obliged to accept peace, not \vit}). 

ut obtaining some favors from the court. 
There was a general amnesty; and the Parliament pre. 
.,erved all its rights. "The king wiII have the honor of it, 
and we the profit," iaid Guy-Patin. The great lords reap- 
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peared one after another 
t St. Germain. "It is the way of 
our nation to return to their duty with the same airiness with 
which they depart from it, and to pass in a single instant 
from rebellion to obedience." [La Rochifoltcaull.] The 
return to rebellion was not to be long delayed. The queen 
had gone back to Paris, and tl1e Prince of Condé with her; 
he, proud"of having beaten the parlÏalnentary Fronde, affected 
the conqueror's airs, and the throng of his courtiers, the 
"petits maîtres," as they were called, spoke very slightingly 
of the cardinal. Condé, reconciled with the Duchess of 
Longueville, his sister, and his brother, the Prince of Conti, 
assun1ed to have the lion's share in the government, and 
ciailned all the favors for himself or his friends; the Frond- 
eurs made skilful use of the ill-humor which this conduct 
excited in Cardinal Mazarin; the minister responded to their 
advances; the coadjutor was secretly summoned to the Lou- 
yre: the dowager Princess of Condé felt some apprehen- 
sions; but "\Vhat have I to fear?" her son said to her; 
"the cardinal is my friend." "I doubt it," she answered. 
" You are wrong; I rely upon hÍ1n as much as upon you." 
" Please God you may not be lnistaken!" replied the prin- 
cess, who was setting out for the Palais-l{oyal to see the 
queen, said to be indisposed that day. 
Anne of Austria was upon her bed; word was brought 
to her that the council was waiting; this was the moment 
agreed upon; she disn1Ìssed the princess, shut herself up ir... 
her oratory with the little king, to whom she gave an account 
of what was going to be done for his service; then, lnaking 
him kneel down, she joined him in praying to God for the 
success of this great enterprise. As the Prince of Condé 
arrived in the grand gallery, he saw Guitaut, captain of the 
guards, cOIning towards him; at the saIne instant, through a 
door at the bottoIn, out went the cardinal, taking with hiln 
Abbé de 130 Ri vière, who was the usual confidant of the Duke 
of Orleans, but from who}n his master had concealed the 
great s
cret. The prince supposed that Guitaut was coming 
to ask him sonIe favor j the captain of the guards said in his 
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e2.r, "1\1y lord, what I want to say is, that I have orders to 
arrest you, you, the Prince of Conti your brother, and Tv!. de 
Lon
uevil!e." "
'1e, 
tL Guitaut, arrest nle? " Then, re- 
flecting for a nloment, " In God's name,
' he said, "go back 
to the queen and tell her that I entreat her to let nle have 
speech of her!" Guitaut went to her, whilst the prince, 
returning to those who were waiting for hÏ111, said, "Gentle- 
men, the queen orders 111Y arrest, and yours too, brother, and 
yours too, !vI. de Longueville; I confess that I am astonished, 
I who have always served the king so well, and believed nlY- 
self secure of the cardinal's friendship." 'The chancellor, 
who was not in the secret, declared that it was Guitaut's 
pleasantry. "Go and seek the queen then," said the prince, 
"and tell her of the pleasantry that is going on; as for me, 
I hold it to be very certain that I am arrested." The chan- 
cellor went out, and did not return. 1\1. Servien, who had 
gone to speak to the cardinal, likewise did not appear again. 
lVI. de Guitaut entered alone. "The queen cannot see you, 
my lord," he said. "Very well; I aln content; let us obey," 
answered the prince: "but whither are you going to take us ? 
I pray you let it be to a wann place." " Weare going to the 
wood of Vincennes, my lord," said Guitaut. The prince 
turned to the cOlnpany and took his leave without uneasiness 
and with the cahnest countenance: as he was embracing 1\1". 
de Brienne, secretary of state, he said to him, "Sir, as I have 
often received from you marks of your friendship and gener- 
osity, I flatter myself that you will some day tell the king the 
services I have rendered hiln." 'fhe princes went out; and, 
as they descended the staircase, Condé leaned towards Co Ill- 
minges, who cOlnmanded the detachlnent of guards, saying, 
"Comlninges, you are a man of honor and a gentleman; 
have I anything to fear?" COlllnlinges assured hin1 he h3.d 
110t, and that the orders were l11erely to escort him to the 
wood of Vincennes. 1'he carriage upset on the way; as 
soon as it was righted, C0I11minges ordered the driver to urge 
on hi" horses. The prince burst out laughing. " Don't be 
afraid, COlnminges," he said; "there is nobody to come to 
VOL. IV. - 23 
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my assistance; I swear to you that I had not taken any pre- 
cautions against this trip." On arriving at the castle of Vine 
cennes, there were no beds to be found, and the three princes 
passed the night playing at cards; the Princess of Condé 
and the dowager princess received orders to retire to their 
estates; the Duchess of Longueville, fearing with good 
cause that she would be arrested, had taken with all speed 
the road to Normandy, whither she went and took refuge at 
Dieppe, in her husband's governnlent. 
The state-stroke had succeeded, Mazarin's skill and 
prudence once more check-nlated all the intrigues concocted 
against him; when the news was told to Chavigny, in spite 
of all his reasons for bearing malice against the cardinal. 
who had driven hiIn from the council and kept him for some 
time in prison, he exclaÏ1ned, "That is a great misfortune for 
the Prince and Li.3 friends; but the truth must be told: the 
cardinal has done quite right; without it he would have been 
ruined." The contest was begun between Mazarin and the 
great Condé, and it was not with the prince that the victory 
was to remain. 
Already hostilities were commencing; Mazarin had done 
everything for the Frondeurs who relnained faithful to him, 
but the hou
e of Condé was rallying all its partisans; the 
Dukes of Eouillon and La Rochefoucauld had thrown theln- 
selves into Bordeaux, which was in revolt against the royal 
authority, represented by the Duke of Epernon. The Prin- 
cess of Condé and her young son left Chantilly to join them; 
Madame de Longueville occupied Stenay, a strong place be- 
longing to the Prince of Condé: she had there found Tu- 
renne; on the other hand, the queen had just been through 
Normandy, all the towns had opened their gates to her; it 
was just the same in Burgundy; the Princess of Condé's 
able agent, Lenet, could not obtain a declaration fronl the 
Parliament of Dijon in her favor. Bordeaux was the focus 
of the insurrection; the people, passionately de,.oted to "the 
dukes," as the saying was, were forcing the hand of the Par.. 
Hament; riots were frequent in the town j the little king
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with the queen and the cardinal, marched in person upon 
Bordeaux; one of the faubourgs was attacked, the dukes 
negotiated and obtained a general amnesty, but no mention 
was made of the princes' release. 
The Parliament of Paris took the matter up. The premier 
president spoke in so bitter a tone of the unhappy policy of 
the minister, that the little king, feeling hurt, told his Inother 
that, if he had thought it would not displease her, he would 
have made the premier president hold his tongue, and would 
have dismissed him. On the 30th of January, Anne of Aus- 
tria sent word to the Parli::
m
nt that she would consent to 
grant the release of the princes, "provided that the arma- 
ments of Stenay and of M. de Turenne might be discon- 
tinued. " 
But it was too late; the Duke of Orleans had made a 
treaty with the princes. England served as pretext. Mazarin 
compared the Parliament to the House of Commons, and the 
coadjutor to Cromwell. I\lonsieur took the matter up for his 
friends, and was angry. He openly declared that he would 
not set foot again in the Palais- Royal as long as he was liable 
to Ineet the cardinal there, and joined the Parliament in de- 
manding the removal of l\Iazarin. The queen replied that 
nobody had a right to interfere in the choice of n1inisters. 
By way of answer, the Parliament laid injunctions upon all 
the officers of the crown to obey none but the Duke of Or... 
leans, lieutenant-generJ.I of the kingdom. A meeting of the 
noòlesse, at a tU111UltUOUS asselnbly in the house of the Duke 
of N emours, expressed theu1selves in the san1e sense. It was 
the 6th of February, 1651 : during the night, Cardinal l\Iaza- 
rin set out for St. Germain; a rUlnor spread in Paris that the 
queen was preparing to follow hÏ1n with the king; a rush was 
made to the Palais- Royal: the king was in his bed. Next 
day, Anne of Austria con1plained to the Parlialnent. " The 
prince is at liberty," said the premier president, "and the 
king, the king our Inaster, is a prisoner." "1fonsieur, who 
felt no fear," says Retz, "because he had been more cheered 
in the streets and the hall of the palace than he had ever 
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been," answered with vivacity, "The king was a prisoner in 
the hands of l\Iazarin; but, thank God, he is not any longer." 
The prenÜer president was right; the king was a prisoner to 
the Parisians; patrols of burgesses were moving incessantly 
round the Palais-Royal; one night the queen was obliged to 
let the people into her chamber; the king was asleep; and 
two officers of the town-guard watched for SaIne hours at his 
pillow. The yoke of Richelieu and the omnipotence of 
Mazarin were less hard for royalty to bear than the capri- 
cious and jealous tyranny of the populace. 
The cardinal saw that he was beaten; he made up his 
mind, and, anticipating the queen's officers, he hurried to 
Le Havre to release the prisoners himself; he entered the 
castle alone, the governor having refused entrance to the 
guards who attended hiln. "The prince told me," says Mdlle. 
de Montpensier, " that, when they were dining tosether, Car- 
dinal 
1azarin was not so much in the hUl110r to laugh as he 
himself was, and that he was very n1uch embarrassed. Lib- 
erty to be gone had more charms for the prince than the 
cardinal's cOlnpany. He said that he felt marvellous delight 
at finding hiInself outside Le Ha\"re, ,vit
l his sword at his 
side; and he might well be pleased to wear it j he is a pretty 
good hand at using it. As he went nut he turned to the car- 
dinal and said, 'Farewell, Cardinal Mazarin,' who kissed' the 
tip of sleeve' to hinl." 
The cardinal had slowly taken the road to exile, SUlnmon- 
ing to him his nieces, Mdlles. 11ancini and Martinozzi, whOin 
he had, a short time since, sent for to court; he crossed frOIn 
Nonnandy into Picardy, made some stay at Doullens, and, 
impelled by his enemies' hatred, he finally crossed the f:on- 
tier on the 12th of March. The Parliament had just issued 
orders for his arrest in any part of France. On the 6th of 
April, he fixed his quarters at Brühl, a little town belonging 
to the electorate of Cologne, in the same territory which had 
but lately sheltered the last days of Mary de' Medici. 
The Frondeurs, old and new, had gained the day; but 
even now there was disorder in their camp. Condé had re. 
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turned to the court" like a raging lion, seeking to devour 
everybody, and, in revenge for his imprisonment, to set fire 
to the four corners of the realm." [iJfémoires de .ðfolltglat.] 
After a moment's reconciliation with the queen, he began to 
show himself more and more haughty towards her in his de- 
mands every day; he required the dismissal of the ministers 
Le Tellier, Servien, and Lionne, all three creatures of the 
cardinal and in correspondence with him at Brühl; as Anne 
of Austria refused, the prince retired to St. 1\1aur; he was 
already in negotiation with Spain, being inveigled into trea- 
son by the influence of his sister, Ivladame de LOllgueville, 
who would not leave the Duke of La Rochefoucauld or 
return into Normandy to her husband. Fatal results of a 
guilty passion which enlisted against his country the arms of 
tlLe hero of Rocroi! vVhen he returned to Paris, the queen 
had, in fact, dismissed her 111inisters, but she had formed a 
fresh alliance with the coadjutor, and, on the 17th of August, 
in the presence of an asselnbly convoked for that purpose at 
the Palais-Royal, she openly denounced the intrigues of the 
prince of Spain, accusing hiln of being in correspondence 
with the archduke. Next day Condé brought the matter be- 
fore the Parliament. 
The coadjutor quite expected the struggle, and had 
brought supporters; the queen Lad sent some soldiers; the 
prince arrived with a numerous attendance. On entering, 
he said to the cOlnpany, that he could not sufficiently express 
his astonishment at the condition in which he found the 
palace, which seemed to hiIn Inore like a can1p than a temple 
of justice, and that it was not merely that there could be found 
in the kingdom people insolent enough to presume to dispute 
(superiority) the paveInent (disþuter Ie þavé) \vith hÎ1n. " I 
made him a deep obeisance," says Retz, " and said that I very 
humbly begged his IIighness to pardon me if I told hiln that 
I did not believe that there was anybody in the kíngdo111 in- 
solent eno-ùgh to dispute the wall (It! haul du þLIVé) with him, 
but I was persuaded that there were son1e who could not and 
ought not, for their dignity's sake, to yield the p:l.Ven1ent 
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(quitter Ie þavE) to any but the king. The prince replied that 
he would make l1le yield it. I said that that would not be 
easy." The dispute grew warm; the presidents flung them 
selves between the disputants; Condé yielded to their en- 
treatles, and begged the Duke of La Rochefoucauld to go and 
tell his friends to withdraw. The coadjutor went out to Inake 
the same request to his friends. "'\Then he would have reo 
turned into the usher's little court," writes Mdlle. de Mont p 
pensier, "he met at the door the Duke of La Rochefoucauld, 
who shut it in his face, just keeping it ajar to see who aCCOlU- 
panied the coadjutor; he, seeing the door ajar, gave it a good 
push, but he could not pass quite through, and relnained as it 
were jamlned between the two folds, unable to get in or out. 
The Duke of La Rochefoucauld had fastened the door with 
an iron catch, keeping it so to prevent its opening any wider. 
The coadjutor was in an ugly position, for he could not help 
fearing lest a dagger should pop out and take his life frOlll 
behind. A complaint was made to the grand chamber, and 
Champlâtreux, son of the premier president, went out and, by 
his authority, had the d:_or opened, in spite of the Duke of 
La Rochefoucauld." The coadjutor protested, and the Duke 
of Brissac, his relative, threatened the Duke of La Rochefou 
cauld; whereupon the latter said that, if he had thenl outside, 
he would strangle them both; to which the coadjutor replied, 
" 1\f Y dear La Franchise (the duke
s nickname), do not act 
the bully; you are a poltroon and I am a priest, we shall not 
do one another much harm." There was no fighting, and the 
P
rli:lment, supported by the Duke of Orleans, obtained fronl 
the queen a declaration of the innocence of the Prince of 
Condé, and at the same tinle a fornlal disavowal of 1Iazarin's 
policy, and a promise never to recall him. Anne of Austria 
yielded eyerything; the king's IDa jority was approaching, and 
she flattered herself that under cover of his name she would 
be able to withdraw the concessions which she felt obliged 
to make as regent. Her declaration, nevertheless, deeply 
wounded IJ:azarin, who was still taking refuge at Brühl, 
whence he wrote incessantly to the queen, who did not ne. 
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glect his counsels. "Ten tilnes I have taken up my pen to 
write to you," he said on the 26th of September, 165 I [Lel- 
Ires du Cardinal If.fazarÙl à la Rei1le, pp. 29 2 , 293J, "but 
could not, and I am so beside n1yself at the lnortal wound I 
have just received, that I anl not sure whether anything I 
could say to you would have rhYlne or reason. The king and 
the queen, by an authentic deed, have declared nle a traitor, 
a public robber, an incapable, and an enemy to the repose of 
Christendom, after I had served theln with so lnany signs of 
my devotion to the adVanCel11ent of peace:, it is no longer a 
question of property, repose, or whatever else there 111ay be 
of the sort. I demand the honor which has been taken from 
me, and that I be let alone, renouncing very heartily the car- 
dinalate and the benefices, whereof I send in my resignation 
joyfully, consenting willingly to have given up to France 
twenty-three years of the best of my life, all my pains and 
my little of wealth, and merely to withdraw with the honor 
which I had when I began to serve her." The persistent 
hopes of the adroit Italian appeared once more in the post- 
script of the letter: "I had forgotten to tell you that it was 
not the way to set me right in the eyes of the people to im- 
press upon their mind that I aln the cause of all the evils they 
suffer, and of all the disorders of the reahn, in such sort that 
my ministry will be held in horror forever." 
Condé did not permit himself to be caught by the queen's 
declarations; of all the princes he alone was missing at the 
cerenlony of the bed of justice whereat the youthful Louis 
XIV., when entering his fourteenth year, announced, on the 
7th of September, "to his people that, according to the laws 
of his reahn, he intended hinlself to assun1e the government, 
hoping of God's goodness that it would be with piety and 
justice." The prin:e had retired to Chantilly, on the pretext 
that the new minister, the president of the council, Château- 
neuf, and the keeper of the seals, l\latthew 
10Ié, were not 
friends of his. The Duchess of Longuedlle at last carried 
the day; Condé was resolved upon civil Waf. "You would 
have it," he said to his sister on fepelling the envoy, who 
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had followed hiln to Bourges, from the queen and the Duke 
of Orleans; "remember that I draw the sword in spite of 
Inyself, but I will be the last to sheathe it." And he kept 
his word. 
A great disappointment awaited the rebels; they had 
counted upon the Duke of Bouillon and 11. de Turenne, but 
nelther of the In would join the faction. 1'he relations be- 
tween the two great generals had not been without rubs; 
1\uenne had, Inoreover, felt some remorse because he, being 
a general in the king's army, had but lately declared against 
the court, "doing thereby a deed at which Le Balafré and 
Admiral de Coligny would have hesitated," says Cardinal de 
Retz. The two brothers went, before long, and offered their 
seryices to the queen. 
lVIeanwhile Condé had arrived at Bordeaux: a part of 
Guienne, Saintonge, and Périgord had declared in his favor; 
Count d'Harcourt, at the head of the royal troops, marched 
against La Rochelle, which he took froln the revolters under 
the very beard of the prince, who had come from Bordeaux 
to the assistance of the place, whilst the king and the queen, 
resolutely quitting Paris, advanced from town to town as far 
as Poitiers, keeping the centre of France to its allegiance by 
their mere presence. The treaty of the Prince of Condé 
with Spain was concluded; eight Spanish vessels, having 
money and troops on board, entered the Gironde. Condé 
delivered over to theln the castle and harbor of Talmont. 
The queen had comlnissioned the cardinal to raise levies in 
Germany, and he had already entered the country of Liège, 
embodying troops and forn1ing alliances. On the 17th of 
November, Anne of Austria finally wrote to Mazarin to return 
to the king's assistance. In the presence of Condé's rebel- 
lion she had no more appearances to keep up with anybody; 
and it was already in the master's tone that 11azarin wrote to 
the queen, on the 30th of October, to put her on her guard 
against the Duke of Orleans: "The power committed to his 
Royal Highness and the neutrality permitted to him, being 
as he is wholly devoted to the prince, surrounded by his p3f ø 
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tisans, and adhering blindly to their councils, are matters 
highly prejudicial to the king's service, and, for my part, I 
do not see how one can be a servant of the king's, with ever 
so little judglnent and knowledge of affairs, and yet dispute 
these truths. The queen, then, must bide her tÏIl1e to remedy 
all this." 
The cardinal's penetration had not deceived him; the 
Duke of Orleans was working away in Paris, where the queen 
had been obliged to leave hiln, on the Prince of Condé's 
side. The Parliament had assenlbled to en register against 
the princes the proclamation of high treason despatched fronl 
Bourges by the court; Gaston demanded that it should be 
sent back, threatened as they were, he said, with a still greater 
danger than the rebellion of the princes in the return of 
1Iazarin, who was even now advancing to the frontier; but 
the prenlier president took no notice, and put the proclama- 
tion to the vote in these words: "It is a great misfortune 
when princes of the blood give occasion for such proclama- 
tions, but this is a comnlon and ordinary misfortune in the 
kingdom, and, for five or six centuries past, it n1ay be said 
that they have been the scourges of the people and the ene- 
mies of the monarchy." The decree passed by a hundred 
votes to forty. 
On the 24th of December, the cardinal crossed the fron- 
tier with a large body of troops, and was received at Sedan 
by Lieutenant-General Fabert, faithful to his fortunes even 
in exile. The Parliament was furious. and voted alnlost 
unanimously that the cardinal and his adherents were guilty 
of high treason; ordering the communes to hound him down, 
and promising, from the proceeds of his furniture and library 
which were about to be sold, a sum of five hundred thousand 
livres to whoever should take him dead or alive. At once 
began the sale of the magnificent library which the cardinal 
had liberally opened to the public. The dispersion of the 
books was happily stopped in time to still leave a nucleus for 
the Mazarin Library. 
Meanwhile l\1azarin had not allowed himself to be fri\rht- 
o 
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ened by parliamentary decrees or by dread of assassins. 
Re-entering France with six thousand men, he forced the 
passage of Pont-sur- Y onne, in spite of the two councillors of 
the Parliaments who were cOlnmissioned to have him ar- 
rested; the Duke of Beaufort, at the head of l\10nsieur's 
troops, did not even attempt to inlpede his march; and, on 
the 28th of January, the cardinal entered Poitiers, at once re- 
sunling his place beside the king, who had con1e to meet hin1 
a league from the town. The court took leisurely the road 
to Paris. 
The coadjutor had received the price of his services in 
the royal cause; he was a cardinal" sooner," said he, " than 
l\1azarin would have had him;" and so the new prince of 
the church considered himself released from any gratitude to 
the court, and sought to fonn a third party, at the head of 
which was to be placed the Duke of Orleans as nonlinal 
head. Monsieur, harried by intrigues in all directions, re- 
mained in a state of inaction, and made a pretension of keep- 
ing Paris neutral; his daughter, Mdlle. de l\fontpensier, who 
detested Anne Df Austria and l\1azarin, and would have liked 
to marry the king, had boldly taken the side of the princes; 
the court had just arrived at Blois, on the 27th of March, 
16 5 2 ; the keeper of the seals, l\lolé, presented hilnself in 
front of Orleans to summon the town to open its gates to the 
king; at that very moment arrived Mdlle., the great AId!!e., 
as she was then called; and she claimed possession of Or- 
leans in her father's name. " It was the appanage of Mon- 
sieur; but the gates were shut and barricaded. After they 
had been told that it was I," writes l\fdlle., "they did not open; 
and I was there three hours. The governor sent me sonle 
sweetmeats, and what appeared to me rather funny was that 
he gave me to understand that he had no influence. At the 
window of the sentry-box was the 1'.1arquis d'Halluys, who 
watched n1e walking up and down by the fosse. The ram- 
part was frin
ed with people who shouted incessantly, 'Hur- 
rah for the king! hurrah for the princes! N one of your 
Mazarin !' I could not help calling out to them, 'Go to the 
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Hôìel de Ville and get the gate opened to me ! The captain 
made signs that he had not the keys. I said to him, ' It must 
be burst open, and you owe me more allegiance than to the 
gentlemen of the town, seeing that I am your rnaster's 
daughter.' The boatmen offered to break open for me a 
gate which was close by there. I told them to make haste, 
and I mounted upon a pretty high mound of earth overlook- 
ing that gate. I thought but little about any nice way of 
getting thither; I climbed like a cat; I held on to briers and 
thorns, and I leapt all the hedges without hurting myself at 
all; two boats were brought up to serve me for a bridge, and 
in the second was placed a ladder by which I mounted. The 
gate was burst at last. Two planks had been forced out of 
the middle; signs were made to me to advance; and as there 
was a great deal of mud, a footman took me up, carried me 
along, and put me through this hole through which I had no 
sooner passed my head than the drums began beating. I 
gave my hand to the captain, and said to hin1, 'Y Oll win be 
very glad that you can boast of having managed to get me 
in.'" The keeper of the seals was obliged to return to Blois, 
and Mdlle. kept Orleans, but without being able to effect an 
entrance for the troops of the Dukes of N emours and Beau- 
fort, who had just tried a surprise against the court. Had it 
not been for the aid of Turenne, who had defended the 
bridge of J argeau, the king might have fallen into the hands 
of his revolted subjects. The queen rested at Gien whilst 
the princes went on as far as 
Iontargis, thus cutting off the 
communications of the court with Paris. Turenne was pre- 
paring to fall upon his incapable adversaries when the situa- 
tion suddenly changed: the Prince of Condé, weary of the 
bad state of his affairs in Guienne, where the veteran soldiers 
of the Count of Harcourt had the advantage everywhere over 
the new levies, had traversed France in disguise, and form- 
ing a junction, on the 1st of Apri1, witb the Dukes of Ne. 
_ mours and Beaufort, threw hÍ1nself upon the quarters of I\1ar- 

Í1al d'Hocquincourt, defeated him, burned his camp, and 
drove hin1 bJ.ck to TIléneau; a rapid m
rch on the part of 
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Turenne, comIng to the aid of his colleague, forced Condé 
to fall back upon Châtillon; on the I I th of April he was in 
Paris. 
The princes had relied upon the irritation caused by the 
return of Mazarin to draw Paris into the revolt, but they were 
only half successful; the Parliament would scarcely give 
Condé adnlittance; President de Bailleul, who occupied the 
chair in the absence of Molé, declared that the body always 
considered it an honor to see the prince in their midst, but 
that they would haye preferred not to see him there in the 
state in which he was at the time, with his hands still bloody 
froIn the defeat of the king's troops. Anlelot, premier presi- 
dent of the Court of Aids, said to the prince's face, "that it 
was a matter of astonishment, after many battles delivered 
or sustained against his 1vIa jesty's troops, to see him not only 
returning to Paris without having obtained letters of amnesty, 
but still appearing anlongst the sovereign bodies as if he 
gloried in the spoils of his 11ajesty's subjects, and causing 
the drum to be beaten for levying troops, to be paid by money 
coming fronl Spain, in the capital of the realm, the most loyal 
city possessed by the king." 1'he city of Paris resolved not to 
make "COlnnlon cause or furnish nloney to assist the princes 
against the king under pretext of its being against 
fazarin." 
The populace alone were favorable to the princes' party. 
l\leanwhile Turenne had easy work with the secondary 
generals remaining at the head of the factious army; by his 
able l11anæuvres he had covered the march of the court, 
which established itself at St. Germain. 
Condé assembled his forces encamped around Paris: he 
intended to fortify hinlself at the confluence of the Seine and 
the l\íarne, hoping to be supported by the little army which 
had just been brought up by Duke Charles of Lorraine, as 
capricious and adventurous as ever. Turenne and the main 
body of his troops barred the passage. Condé threw himself 
back upon Faubourg St. Antoine, and there intrenched him- 
self, at the outlet of the three principal streets which abutted 
upon Porte St. .A.ntoine (now Place de la B
stillc). Turenne 
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had n1e
nt to wait for re-enforcements and artillery, but the 
whole court had flocked upon the heights of Charonne to see 
the fight: pressure was put upon hiIn, and the marshal gave 
the word to attack. The anny of the Fronde fought with 
fury. "I did not see a Prince of Condé," Turenne used to 
say; "I saw more than a dozen." The king's soldiers had 
entered the houses, thus turning the barricades; Marshal 
Ferté had just arrived with the artillery, and was sweeping 
Rue St. Antoine The princes' arnlY was about to be driven 
back to the foot of the walls of Paris, when the cannon of 
the Bastille, replying all on a sudden to the volleys of the royal 
troops, came like a thunderbolt on M. de Turenne; the Porte 
St. Antoine opened, and the Parisians, under arms, fringing 
the streets, protected the return of the rebel anny. :rvfdlle. 
de Montpensier had taken the command of the city of Paris. 
For a week past the Duke of Orleans had been ill, or pre- 
tended to be ; he refused to give any order. "Vhen the prince 
began his movement on the 2d of July, early, he sent to beg 
Mdlle. not to desert hin1. "I ran to the LuxeInbourg," she 
says, "and I found l\10nsieur at the top of the stairs. ' I 
thought I should find you in bed,' said I; 'Count Fiesque 
told me that you did n't feel well.' He answered, 'I am not 
ill enough for that, but enough not to go out.' I begged him 
to ride out to the aid of the prince, or, at any rate, to go to 
bed and assume to be ill; but I could 
et nothing from hin1. 
I went so far as to say, 'Short of having a treaty with the 
court in your pocket, I cannot understand how you can take 
things so casily; but can you really have one to sacrifice the 
prince to Cardinal l\1azarin?' He made no reply: all I said 
lasted quite an hour, during which every friend we had might 
have been killed, and the prince as well as another, without 
anybody's caring; nay, there were people of l\lonsieur's in 
high spirits, hoping that the prince would perish; they were 
friends of Cardinal de Retz. At last ftlonsieur gave Ole a 
letter for the gentlemen of the Hôtel, leaving it to Ole to tell 
them his intention. I was there in a moment, assuring those 
present that, if ill luck would have it that the enemy should 
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beat the prince, no more quarter would be shown to Paris 
than to the men who bore arms. l\1arshal de l'Hôpital, gov- 
ernor of Paris for the king, said to me, ' You are aware, 
ßlulle., that if your troops had not approached this city, those 
of the king would not have come thither, and that they only 
CaIne to drive them away.' !vladame de Nemours did not 
like this, and began to argue the point. I broke off their 
altercation. 'Consider, sir, that, whilst time is being wasted 
in discussing useless matters, the prince is in danger in your 
faubourgs.' " She carried with her the aid of the Duke of 
Orleans' troops, and itnmediately moved forwards, meeting 
everywhere on her road her friends wounded or dying. 
"When I was near the gate, I went into the house of an 
exchequer-master (mâitre des comþtes). As soon as I was 
there, the prince came thither to see me; he was in a pitiable 
state; he had two fingers' breadth of dust on his face, and 
his hair all matted; his collar and his shirt were covered 
with blood, although he was not wounded; his breastplate 
was riddled all over; and he held his sword bare in his 
hand, having lost the sc
bbard. I-Ie said to me, , You see a 
man in desp8.ir; I have lost all my friends; M1-1. de Nemours, 
d
 la Rochefoucauld, and CIinchamps are wounded to death.' 
I consoled hin1 a little by telling him that they were in better 
case than he supposed. Then I went off to the Bastille, 
where I made then1 load the cannon which was trained right 
upon the city; rrnd I gave orders to fire as soon as I had 
gone. I went thence to the Porte St. Antoine. The soldiers 
shouted, 'Let us do sOInething that will astonish them; our 
retreat is secure; here is Mdlle. at the gate, and she will 
have it opened for us, if we are hard pressed.' The prince 
gave orders to march back into the city; he seelned to Ine 
quite different from what he had been early in the day. 
though he had not changed at all; he paid me a thousand 
cOlnpliments and thanks for the great service he considered 
that I had rendered him. I said to hinl, 'I have a favor to 
ask of you: that is, not to say anything to 1Ylonsieur about 
the laches he has displayed towards you.' At this very 
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moment up caIne 
-fonsieur, who embraced the prince with 
as gay an air as if he had not left him at all in the lurch, 
The prince confessed that he had never been in so dangerous 
a position." 
The fight at Porte St. Antoine had not sufficiently conl' 
prolllised the Parisians, who began to demand peace at any 
price. The nlob, devoted to the princes, set thelllseives to 
insult in the street all those who did not wear in their hats (J. 
tuft of straw, the rallying sign of the faction. On the 4th oJ 
July, at the general assembly of the city, when the king'
 
attorney-general proposed to conjure his 1\1ajesty to returl1 
to Paris without Cardinal Mazarin, the princes, who de... 
manded the union of the Parisians with themselves, rose up 
and went out, leaving the assenlbly to the tender mercies ot 
the crowd assembled on the Place de Grève. "Down on thft 
Mazarins!" was the cry; "there are none but Mazarins any 
10nger at the I-Iôtel de VilIe!" Fire was applied to the 
doors defended by the archers; all the outlets were guarded 
by men beside themselves; more than thirty burgesses of 
note were massacred; many died of their wounds, the Rôtel 
de Ville was pillaged, 11arshal de l'Hôpital escaped with 
great difficulty, and the provost of tradeslllen yielded up his 
office to Councillor Brousse!. Terror reigned in Paris: it 
was necessary to drag the magistrates to the Palace of Justice 
to decree, on the I9tl1 of July, by seventy-four votes against 
sixty-nine, that the Duke of Orleans should be appointed 
"lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and the Prince of Condé 
commandant of all the armies." The usurpation of the royal 
authority was flagrant, the city-assembly voted subsidies, and 
Paris wrote to all the good towns of France to announce to 
thenl her resolution. Chancellor Séguier had the poltroon' 
cry to accept the presideney of the council, offered hinl by 
the Duke of Orleans; he thus avenged hÍ1nself for the pref- 
erence the queen had but lately shown for 1\10lé by confiding 
the seals to him. .At the SaIne time the Spaniards were en- 
tering France; for all the strong places were dismantled or 
disgarrisoned. The king, obliged to confront civil war, had 


. 
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abandoned his frontiers; Gravelines had fallen on the 18th 
of May, and the arch-duke had undertaken the siege of Dun- 
kerque. At Condé's instance, he detached a body of troops, 
which he sent, under the orders of Count Fuendalsagna, to 
join the Duke of Lorraine, who had again approached Paris. 
Everywhere the fortune of anns appeared to be against the 
king. " This year we lost Barcelona, Catalonia, and Casale, 
the key of Italy," says Cardinal de Retz. " \Ve saw Brisach 
in revolt, on the point of falling once more into the hands of 
the house of Austria. We saw the flags and standards of 
Spain fluttering on the Pont Neuf, the yellow scarfs of Lor- 
raine appeared in Paris as freely as the isabels and the 
blues." Dissension, ambition, and poltroonery were deliver- 
ing France over to the foreigner. 
The evil passions of men, under the control of God, help 
sometimes to destroy and SOllletÌInes to preserve them. The 
interests of the Spaniards and of the Prince of Condé were 
not identical. He desired to become the master of France, 
and to comlnand in the king's name; the enelny were labor- 
ing :0 hunliliate France and to prolong the war indefinitely. 
Tht
 arch-duke recalled Count Fuendalsagna to Dunkerque; 
B.n
 Turenne, withstanding the terrors of the court, which 
wúüld fain have fled first into Normandy ånd then to Lyons, 
prevailed upon the queen to establish herself at Pontoise, 
whilst the army occupied Compiègne. At every point cutting 
off the passage of the Duke of Lorraine, who had been re- 
enforced by a body of Spaniards, Turenne held the enemy 
in check for three weeks, and prevented them from marching 
on Paris. All parties began to tire of hostilities. 
Cardinal Mazarin took his line, and loudly demanded of 
the king permission to withdraw, in order, by his departure, 
to restore peace to the kingdom. The queen refused. 
"There is no consideration shown," she said, "for my son's 
honor and my own; we will not suffer hitn to go away." 
But the cardinal insisted. Prudent and far-sighted as he was, 
he knew that to depart was the only way of remaining. He 
departed on the 19th of August, but witbout leaving the 


. 
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Írontier: he took up his quarters at Douillon. The queen 
had summoned the Parlian1ent to her at Pontoise. A slnall 
number of mélgistrates responded to her SUlnmons, enough, 
however, to give the queen the right to proclaim rebellious 
the Parliament remaining at Paris. ChanceI10r Séguier 
made his escape, in order to go and rejoin the court. N 0- 
body rea11y believed in the cardinal's withdrawal; men are 
fond of yielding to appearances in order to excuse in their 
own eyes a change in their own purposes. Disorder went on 
increasing in Paris; the great lords, in their discontent, 'were 
quarrelling one with another; the Prince of Condé struck 11. 
de Rieux, who returned the blow; the Duke of N emours 
was kiI1ed in a duel by 11. de Beaufort; the burgesses were 
growing weary of so much anarchy; a public display of feel- 
ing in favor of peace took place on the 24th of Septelnber in 
the garden of the Palais-Royal; those present stuck in their 
hats pieces of white paper in opposition to the Frondeurs' 
tufts of straw
 People fought in the streets on behalf of 
these tokens. 
For some weeks past Cardinal de Retz had remained in- 
active, and his friends pressed him to move. " You see quite 
weI1," they said, "that 
fazarin is but a sort of jack-in-the- 
box, out of sight to-day and popping up to-Inorrow; but you 
also see that, whether he be in or out, the spring that sends 
him up or down is that of the royal authority, the which wiII 
not, apparently, be so very soon broken by the means taken 
to break it. The obligation you are under towards 
fonsieur, 
and even towards the public, as regards 
1:azarin, does not 
allow you to work for his restoration; he is no longer here, 
and, though his absence may be nothing but a Inockery and 
a delusion, it nevertheless gives you an opportunity for tak- 
ing certain steps which naturaIly lead to that which is for 
your good." Retz lost no tÍIne in going to Compiègne, 
where the king had installed himself after l\Iazarin's depart- 
ure; he took with him a deputation of the clergy, and re- 
ceived in due form the cardinal's hat. lIe was the bearer of 
proposals for an accommodation from the Duke of Orleans, 
VOL. IV. - 24 
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but the queen cut him short. The court perceived !ts 
strength, and the instructions of Cardinal 11azarin were JJre- 
cise. The ruin of De Retz was from that Inolnent resolved 
upon. 
The Prince of Condé was ill; he had left the command 
of his troops to 11. de Tavannes; during the night between 
the 5th and 6th of October, Turenne struck his camp at 
Villeneuve-St.-Georges, crossed the Seine at Corbeil, the 
Marne at Mea' -. without its being in the enemy's power to 
stop him, and established himself in the neighborhood of 
Dammartin. Condé was furious. "Tavannes and Vallon 
ought to wear bridles," he said; "they are asses;" he left 
his house, and placed himself once more at the head of his 
army, at first following after Turenne, and soon to sever him- 
self con1pletely from that Paris which was slipping away from 
him. "He would find himself more at home at the head of 
four squadrons in the Ardennes then con1manding a dozen 
millions of such fellows as we have here, without excepting 
President Charton," said the Duke of Orleans. "The prince 
was wasting away with sheer disgust; he was so weary of 
hearing all the talk about Parliament, court of aids, chan1- 
bers in assembly, and HôteI de Ville, that he would often 
declare that his grandfather had never been more fatigued 
by the parsons of La Rochelle." The great Condé was 
athirst for the thrilling emotions of war; and the crime he 
committed was to indulge at any price that boundless pas- 
sion. Ever victorious at the head of French armies, he was 
about to make experience of defeat in the service of the 
foreigner. 
The king had proclaimed a general amnesty on the 18th 
of October; and on the 21St he set out in state for Paris. 
The Duke of Orleans still wavered. " You wanted peace," 
said Madan1e, "when it depended but on you to make war; 
you now want war when you can make neither war nor peace. 
I t is of no use to think any longer of anything but going 
with a good grace to meet the king." At these words he ex- 
claimed aloud, as if it had been proposed to him to go and 
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throw hhnself into the river. "And where the devil should 
I go?" he answered. He remained at the Luxembourg. 
On drawing near Paris, the king sent word to his uncle that 
he would have to leave the city. Gaston replied in the fol- 
Jowing letter:- 
" MONSEIGNEUR: Having understood from my cousin the 
ke of Danville and from Sieur d' Aligre. the respect that 
r Majesty would have me pay you, I most humbly beseech 
.I our Majesty to allow me to assure you by these lines that I 
do not propose to remain in Paris longer than till to-morrow, 
and that I will go my way to my house at Limours, having no 
more passionate desire than to testify by my perfect obedi- 
ence that I am, with SUbluission, Monseigneur, 
" Your most humble and n10st obedient servant and subject, 
" GASTON." 


The Duke of Orleans retired before long to his castle at 
Ðlois, where he died in 1660, deserted, towards the end of his 
hfe, by all the friends he had successively abandoned and be- 
trayed. "He had, with the exception of courage, all that wt:\s 
necessary to make an honorable man," says Cardinal de Retz, 
h but weakness was predOJninant in his heart through fear, 
and in his n1ind through irresolution; it disfigured the whole 
course of his life. He engaged in everything because be had 
not strength to resist those who drew him on, and he always 
came out disgracefully, because he had not the courage to 
support then1." He was a prey to fear, - fear of his friends 
as well as of his enemies. 
The Fronde was all over, that of the gentry of the long 
robe as well as that of the gentry of the sword. The Parliament 
of Paris was once more falling in the state to the rank which 
had been assigned to it by Richelieu, and from which it had 
wanted to emerge by a supreme effort. The attenlpt had 
been the same in France as in England, howeyer different had 
been the success. It was the sanle yearnings of patriotism 
and freedom, the same desire on the part of the country to 
t
ke an active part in its own government, which had in
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spired the opposition of the Parliament or England to the 
despotislll of Charles I., and the opposition of the French 
Parliaments to Richelieu as well as to Mazarin. It was Eng- 
land's good fortune to have but one Parliament of politicians, 
instead of ten Parliaments of magistrates, the latter more fit 
for the theory than the practice of public affairs t and the 
Reformation had, beforehand, accustomed its peop1e to dis- 
cussion as well as to liberty. Its great lords and its gentle- 
men placed themselves from the first at the head of the 
nationallnovement, demanding nothing and expecting nothing 
for theillseives from the advantages they claimed for their 
country. The remnant of the feudal system had succumbed 
\vith the Duke of Montmorency under Richelieu; France 
knew not the way to profit by the elements of courage, disin- 
terestedness, and patriotism offered her by her magistracy; she 
had the misfortune to be delivered over to noisy factions of 
princes and great lords, an1bitious or envious, greedy of 
honors and riches, as ready to fight the court as to be on 
terms with it, and thinking far more of their own personal 
interests than of the public service. \Vithout any unity 
of action or aim, and by turns excited and dismayed by the 
examples that came to thelll fron1 England, the Frondeurs 
had to guide them no Hampden or Cromwell; they had at 
their backs neither people nor anny; the English had been 
able tc accomplish a revolution; the Fronde failed before the 
dexterous prudence of 1'Iazarin and the queen's fidelity to 
her minister. In vain did the cJadjutor aspire to take his 
place; A,nne of Austria had not forgotten the Earl of 
StraITord. 
Cardinal de Retz learned before long the hol1owness of 
Lis hopes. On the 19th of December, 1652, as he was repair- 
ing to the Louvre, he was arrested by M. de Villequier, cap- 
t:lin of the guards on duty, and taken the same evening to 
the Bois de Vincennes; there was a great display of force in 
the stre.et and arou
ld the carriJge; but nobody roored, 
"whether it were," says Retz, "that the dejection of the 
people was too great, or that those who were well inclined 
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towards me lost courage on seeing nobody at their head." 
People were tired of raising barricades and hounding down 
the king's soldiers. 
" I was taken into a large room where there were neither 
hangings nor bed; that which was brought in about eleven 
o'clock at night was of Chinese taffeta, not at all the thing 
for winter furniture. I slept very well, which must not be at.. 
tributed to stout-heartedness, because Inisfortune has natu.. 
rally that effect upon me. I have on more than one occasion 
discovered that if: wakes me in the morning and sends me to 
sleep at night. I was obliged to get up the next day without 
a fire, because there was no wood to Inake one, and the three 
exons who had been posted near Ine had the kindness to 
assure nle that I should not be without it the next day. He 
who remained alone on guard over me took it for himself, 
and I was a whole fortnight, at Christmas, in a room as big 
as a church, without warming myself. I do not believe that 
there could be found under heaven another man like this exon. 
He stole nlY linen, my clothes, my boots, and I was sometim
 
obliged to stay in bed eight or ten days for lack of any- 
thing to put on. I could not believe that I was subjected to 
such treatment without orders from some superior, and with- 
out some mad notion of Inaking me die of vexation. I forti- 
fied myself against that notion, and I resolved at any rate 
not to die that kind of death. At last I got him into the 
habit of not tormenting me any more, by dint of letting him 
see that I did not torment myself at all. In point of fact r 
had risen pretty nearly superior to all these ruses, for which 
I had a supreme contempt; but I could not aSSunle the same 
loftiness of spirit in respect of the prison's entity (substa1tce), 
if one Inay use the term, and the sight of myself, every morn.. 
ing when I awoke, in the hands of my enemies made me per- 
ceive that I was anything rather than a stoic." The Arch- 
bishop of Paris had just died, and the dignity passed to his 
coadjutor; as the price of his release, l\1azarin delnandeà 
his resignation. The clergy of Paris were highly indignant; 
Cardinal de Retz was relno\>ed to the castle of N antes, whence 
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he Inanaged to n1ake his escape in August, 1653; for nine 
ye2rs he lived abroad, in Spain, Italy, and Gennany, every- 
where Iningling in the affairs of Europe, engaged in intrigue, 
and not without influence; when 2.t last he returned to 
France, in 1662, he resigned the archbishopric of Paris, and 
established himself in the principality of Commercy, which 
belonged to hinl, occupied up to the day of his death in pay- 
ing his debts, doing good to his friends and servants, writing 
his memoirs, and making his peace with God. This was in 
those days a solicitude which never left the most worldly: the 
Prince of Conti had died very devout, and lVladame de Lon- 
gueville had just expired at the Carmelites', after twenty-five 
years' penance, when Cardinal de Retz died on the 24th of 
August, 1679. At the tilne of his arrest, it was a comInon 
saying of the people in tI1e street that together with c, Cardi.. 
nal de Retz it would have been a very good thing to imprison 
Cardinal Mazarin as well, in order to teach theln of the clergy 
not to meddle for the future in the things of this world," - 
language which was unjust to the grand government of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, unjust even to Cardinal 11azarin. The latter 
was returning with greater power than ever at the mOlneI1t 
when Cardinal de Retz, losing forever the hope of supplant- 
ing him in power, was beginning that life of imprisonment 
and exile which was ultimately to give him time to put retire- 
ment and repentance between hÌInself and death. 
Cardinal Mazarin had once more entered France, but he 
had not returned to Paris. The Prince of Condé, soured by 
the iII-success of the Fronde and delnented by illilnitable 
pride, had not been ashamed to accept the title of generalis- 
simo of the Spanish armies; Turenne had succeeded in hurl- 
ing him back into Luxembourg, and it was in front of Bar, be- 
sieged, that Mazarin, with a body of four thousand men, joined 
the French anny; Bar was taken, and the campaign of 1652, 
disastrous at nearly every point, had just finished with this 
success, when the cardinal re-entered Paris at the end of 
January, 1653. Six months later, at the end of July, the 
insurrection in Guienne was becoming extinguished by a series 
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of pnvate conventions; the king's armies were entering Bor- 
deaux; the revolted princes received their pardon, waiting, 
meanwhile, for the Prince of Conti to Inarry, as he did next 
year, I\ldlle. 1\lartinozzi, one of I\1azarin's nieces; Madame 
de Longueville retired to I\10ulins into the convent where her 
aunt, 1\1adalne de Montmorency, had for the last twenty years 
been mourning for her husband; Condé was the only rebel 
left, more dangerous, for France, than all the hostile armies 
he comlnanded. 
Cardinal Mazarin was henceforth all-powerful; whatever 
lnay have been the nature of the ties which united him to the 
queen, he had proved their fidelity and strength too fully to 
always avoid the temptation of adopting the tone of a master; 
the young king's confidence in his minister, who had brought 
him up, equalled that of his mother; the n1erits as well as 
the faults of l\Iazarin were accordingly free to crop out: he 
was neither vindictive nor erne) towards even his most in- 
veterate enemies, whom he could not manage, as Richelieu 
did, ta confound with those of the state; the excesses of the 
factions had sufficed to destroy them. '" Time is an able fel- 
low," the cardinal would frequently say; if people often com- 
plained of being badly compensated for their services, Maza- 
rin could excuse himself on the ground of the deplorable con- 
dition of the finances. He nevertheless feathered his own 
pocket inordinately, taking care, however, not to rob the peo- 
ple, it was said. He confined himself to selling everything 
at a profit to himself, even the offices of the royal household, 
without making, as Richelieu had made, any "advance out 
of his own money to the state, when there was none in the 
treasury." The power had been honestly won, if the fortune 
were of a doubtful kind. M. l\1ignet has said with his manly 
precision of language, "Amidst those unreasonable disturb- 
ances which upset for a while the judglnent of the great 
Turenne, which, in the case of the great Condé, turned the 
sword of Rocroi against France, and which led Cardinal Retz 
to make so poor a use of his talent, there was but one firm 
will, and that was Anne of Austria's; but one man of good 
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sense, and that was lVlazarin." [Introduction aux Négoda. 
lions jour la Succession d' Esþagne.] 
Froln J653 to 1657, Turenne, seconded by Marshal La 
Ferté and sometimes by Cardinal IVlazarin in person, con- 
stantly kept the Spaniards and the Prince of Condé in check, 
recovering the places but lately taken from France and reliev.. 
iug the besieged towns; without ever engaging in pitched 
battles, he almost always had the advantage. Mazarin 
resolved to strike a decisive blow. It was now three years 
since, after long negotiations, the cardinal had concluded 
with Croillwell, Protector of the Common wealth of England, 
a treaty of peace and COlnmerce, the prelude and first fruits 
of a closer alliance which the able minister of Anne of Aus- 
tria had not ceased to wish for and pave the way for. On the 
23d of 1\1 arch, 1657, the parleys ended at last in a treaty of 
alliance offensive and defensive; it was concluded at Paris 
between France and England. Cromwell promised that a 
body of six thousand English, supported by a fleet prepared 
to victual and aid them along the coasts, should go and join 
the French army, twenty thousand strong, to make war on the 
Spanish Low Countries, and especially to besiege the three 
forts of Gravelines, 1\1ardyk, and Dunkerque, the last of 
which was to be placed in the hands of the English and re- 
Inain in their possession. Six weeks after the conclusion of 
the treaty, the English troops disembarked at Boulogne; they 
were regiments fornled and trained in the long struggles of 
the civil war, drilled to the most perfect discipline, of austere 
manners, and of resolute and stern courage; the king came 
in person to receive them on their arrival; 1\Iardyk was soon 
taken and placed as pledge in the hands of the English. 
Cromwell sent two fresh regiments for the siege of Dun. 
kerque. In the spring of 1658, Turenne invested the place. 
Louis XIV. and :\Iazarin went to Cal",is to be present at this 
great enterprise. 
" At Brussels," says 1,1. Cuizot in his His/oire tie II Répub.. 
lique dOAllgleterre et de Crom'well, "neither Don Juan nor the 
11arq
is of Carracena would believe that Dunkerque was in 
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danger; being at the same time indolent and proud, they 
disdained the counsel, at one time of vigilant activity and at 
another of prudent reserve, which was constantly given theJn 
by Condé; they would not have anybody come and rouse them 
during their siesta if any unforeseen incident occurred, nor 
allow any doubt of their success when once they were up and 
on horseback. They hurried away to the defence of Dun- 
kerque, leaving behind them their artillery and a portion of 
their cavalry. Condé conjured them to intrench themselves 
whilst awaiting them; Don Juan, on the contrary, was for 
advancing on to the 'dunes' and marching to meet the 
French army. ' You don't reflect,' said Condé: 'that ground 
is fit only for infantry, and that of the French is more nume- 
rous and has seen more service.' 'I aln persuaded,' replied 
Don Juan, 'that they will not ever dare to look His 1\10st 
Catholic Majesty's army in the face.' 'Ah! you don't know 
1\1. de Turenne; no mistake is Inade with in1punity in the 
presence of such a man as that.' Don Juan persisted, and, 
in fact, made his way on to the' dunes.' Next day, the 13th 
of June, Condé, more and more convinced of the danger, 
made fresh efforts to make him retire. 'Retire!' cried Don 
Juan: 'if the French dare fight, this will be the finest day 
that ever shone on the arms of His Most Catholic :rvlajesty.' 
'Very fine, certainly,' answered Condé, 'if you give orders 
to retire.' Turenne put an end to this disagreement in the 
enelny's camp. Ilaving made up his wind to give battle on 
the 14th, at daybreak, he sent word to the English general, 
Lockhart, by one of his officers who wanted at the same time 
to explain the commander-in chief's plan and his grounds for 
it. ' .All right,' answered Lockhart: 'I leave it to M. de Tu- 
renne; he shall tell me his reasons after the battle, if he 
likes.' A striking contrast between the Inanly discipline of 
English good sense and the silly blindness of Spanish pride. 
Condé was not mistaken: the issue of a battle begun under 
such auspices could not be doubtful. ' }\fy lord,' said he to 
the young Duke of Gloucester, who was serving in the Span- 
ish army by the side of his brother, the Duke of York, 'did 
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you ever see a battle?' 'No, prince.' "Yell, then, you are 
going to see one lost.' The battle of the Dunes was, in fact, 
totally lost by the Spaniards, after four hours' yery hard fight- 
ing, during which the English regiments carried bravely, and 
with heavy losses, the most difficult and the best defended 
position; all the officers of Lockhart's regiment, except two, 
were killed or wounded before the end of the day; the Span- 
ish army retired in disorder, leaving four thousand prisoners 
in the hands of the conqueror. 'The enemy came to meet 
us,' wrote Turenne, in the evening, to his wife; 'they were 
beaten, God be praised! I have worked rather hard all day; 
I wish you good night, and am going to bed.' Ten daY:3 
afterwards, on the 23d of June, 1658, the garrison of Dun- 
kerque was exhausted; the aged governor, the Marquis of 
Leyden, had been mortally wounded in a sortie; the place 
surrendered, and, the next day but one, Louis XIV. entered 
it, but merely to hand it over at once to the English. 
'Though the court and the army are in despair at the notion 
of letting go what he calls a rather nice morsel,' wrote Lock- 
hart, the day before, to Secretary Thurloe, 'nevertheless the 
cardinal is staunch to his promises, and seems as well satisfied 
at giving up this place to his Highness as I am to take it. 
The king, also, is extremely polite and obliging, and he has 
in his soul more honesty than I had supposed.' " 
The surrender of Dunkerque was soon followed by that 
of Gravelines and several other towns; the great blow against 
the Spanish arms had been struck; negotiations were begin- 
ning; tranquillity reigned everywhere in France; the Parlia- 
ment had caused no talk since the 20th of 11arch, 1655, when, 
they having refused to enregister certain financial edicts,for 
'wallt of liberty qf suffrage, the king, setting out from the castle 
of Vincennes, " had arrh'ed early at the Palace of Justice, in 
scarle
 jacket and gray hat, attended by all his court in the 
same costume, as if he were going to hunt the stag, which 
was unwonted up to that day. 'Vhen he was in his bed of 
justice, he prohibited the Parliament frOlTI assembling, and, 
after having said a word or two, he rose and went out, with- 
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out listening to any address." [JJfémoircs de AEon!gla!, t. ii.] 
The sovereign courts had learned to iinprove upon the old 
maxim of Matthew Molé: "I am going to court; I shall telí 
the truth; after which the king must be obeyed." N at a 
tongue wagged, and obedience at length was rendered to 
Cardinal 11azarin as it had but b,tely been to Cardinal 
Richelieu. 
The court was taking its diversion. "There were plenty 
of fine comedies and ballets going on. The king, who 
danced "ery well, liked them extremely," says 
fdlle. de 
110ntpensier, at that time exiled from Paris; "áll this did 
not affect lue at all; I thought th2.t I should see enough of it 
on my return; but my ladies were different, and nothing 
could equ
l their vexation at not being in all these gayeties." 
It was still worse when 2.nnouncement was made of t!1e arri- 
val of Queen Christina of Sweden, that celebrated princess, 
who had reigned froln the tin1e she was six years old, and 
had lately abdicated, in 1654, in f:lvor of her cousin, Charles 
Gustavus, in order to regain her liberty, she said, but per- 
haps, also, because she found herself confronted by the ever- 
increasing opposition of the grandees of her kingdom, hostile 
to the foreign fashions favored by the queen, as well as to 
the design that was attributed to her of becon1Ïng converted 
to Catholicism. When Christina arrived at Paris, in 1656, 
she had already accomplished her abjuration at Brussels, 
without assigning her motives for it to anybody. "Those 
who talk of them know nothing about them," she would S:lY; 
" and she who knows something about them has never talked 
of them." There was great curiosity at Paris to see this 
queen. The king sent the Duke of Guise to Ineet her, and 
he wrote to one of his friends as follows: "She is not t
l1, 
she has a good ann, a hand white and well lnade, but. rather 
a man's than a wOlnan's, a high shoulder, - a defect which 
she so well conceals by the singularity of her dress, her wJ.lk
 
and her gestures, that you might make a bet about it. IIer 
f:lce is large without being defective, all her features are t!1e 
same and strongly luarked, a pretty tolerable turn of counte- 
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nance, set off by a ,'ery singular head-dress; that is, a man's 
wig, very big, and yery Inuch raised in front; the top of the 
head is a tissue of hair, and the back has something of a 
woman's style of head-dress. Sometimes she also wears a 
hat; her bodice, laced behind, crosswise, is Inade sOlnething 
like our doublets, her chen1Ïse bulging out all round her 
petticoat, which she wears rather badly fastened and not ovet 
straight. She is always very much powdered, with a good 
deal of pomade, and ahnost never puts on gloves. She has, 
at the very least, as much swagger and haughtiness as the 
great Gustavus, her father, can have had; she is Inighty civil 
and coaxing, speaks eight languages, and principally French, 
as if she had been born in Paris. She knows as much about 
it as all our Academy and the Sorbonne put together, has an 
admirable knowledge of painting as well as of everything 
else, and knows all the intrigues of our court better than 1. 
In fact she is quite an extraordinary person." "The king, 
though very tÏlnid at that tirne," says l\1adan1e de I\10tteville, 
"and not at dl \VeIl informed, got on so well with this bold, 
well-informed, and haughty princess, that, from the first 
moment, they associated together with much freedom and 
pleasure on both sides. It was difficult, when you had once 
had a good opportunity of seeing her, and above all of listen. 
ing to her, not to forgive all her irregularities, though some 
of thenl were highly blamable.;' All the court and all Paris 
made a great fuss about this queen, who insisted upon going 
everywhere, even to the French Acadelny, where no woman 
had ever been adluitted. Patru thus relates to one of his 
friends the story of her visit: "No notice was given until 
about eight or nine in the Inorning of this princess's purpose, 
so that SOlne of our body could not receive information in 
time. 1\'1. de Gombault call1e \vithout having been adver- 
tised; but, as ,;oon as he knew of the queen's purpose, he 
went away again, for thou must know that he is wroth with 
her because, he having written some verses in which he 
praised the great Gustavus, she did not write to hhn, she 
who, as thou knowest, has written to a hundred impertinent 
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apes. I might complain, \vith far more reason; but, so long 
as kings, queens, princes, and princesses do me only that 
sort of harrn, I shall never cOluplain. The chancellor [Sé- 
guier, at whose house the Acadelny Inet] had forgotten to 
have the portrait of this princess, which she had given to the 
society, placed in the rOOIn; which, in my opinion, ought not 
to have been forgotten. 'Vord was brought that the carriage 
was entering the c0urt-yard. The chancellor, followed by 
the whole body, went to receive the princess. . . . As soon 
as she entered the room, she went off-hand, according to her 
habit, and sat down in her chair; and, at the same moment, 
without any order given us, we also sat down. The princess, 
seeing that we were at some little distance froiTI the table, 
told us that we could draw up close to it. There was some 
little drawing up, but not as if it were a dinner-party. . . . 
Several pieces were read; and then the director, who was 

f. de la Chambre, told the queen that the ordinary exercise 
of the society was to work at the Dictionary, and that, Ü it 
were agreeable to her Majesty, a sheet should be read. ' By 
all means,' said she. M. de Mézeray, accordingly, read the 
word Jeux, under which, amongst other proverbial expressions, 
there was, 'Jeux de þrinces, ljui lIe þlaisellt qtt'à ceux ljui les 
font.' (prz..nces' jok
s, which amuse only those who make them.) 
She burst out laughing. The word, which was in fair copy, 
was finished. I t would have been better to read a word 
which had to be weeded, because then we should all have 
spoken; but people were taken by surprise - the French 
always are. . . . After about an hour, the princess rose, 
made a courtesy to the company, and went away as she had 
come. Here is really what passed at this famous interview, 
which, no doubt, does great honor to the Academy. The 
Duke of Anjou talks of coming to it. and the zealous are 
quite transported with this bit of glory." [æuvres diverses 
de Patnt, t. ii. p. 512.] 
Queen Christina returned the next year and passed SOIne 
time at Fontainebleau. It was there, in a gallery that King 
Louis Philippe caused to be turned into apartments, which 
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11. Guizot at one time occupied, that she had her first 
equerry, Monaldeschi, whon1 she accused of having betrayed 
her, assassinated almost before her own eyes; and she con- 
sidered it astonishing, and very bad taste, that the court of 
France should be shocked at such an execution. " This 
barbarous princess," says l\ladame de Motteville, "after so 
cruel an action as that, remained in her room laughing and 
chatting as easily as if she had done something of no conse- 
quence or very praiseworthy. The queen-mother, a perfect 
Christian, who had met with so many enen1Ïes whom she 
might have punished, but who had received froin her nothing 
but marks of kindness, was scandalized by it. The king 
and .l\1onsieur blamed her, and the minister, who was not a 
cruel man, was astounded." 
The queen-mother had other reasons for being less sa tis- 
fied than she had been at the first trip of Queen Chl'stina of 
Sweden. The young king testified much inclination for 

lary de Mancini, Cardinal l\lazarin's niece, a bold and im- 
passioned creature, whose sister OIYlnpia had already found 
favor in his eyes before her marriage with the Count of Sois- 
sons. The eldest of all had married the Duke of ftIercæur, 
son of the Duke of Vendôme; the other two were destined 
to be united, at a later period, to the Dukes of Bouillon and 
1..a Meilleraye; the hopes of Mary went still higher; relying 
on the love of young Louis XIV., she dared to dream of the 
throne; and the queen of Sweden encouraged her. " The 
right thing is to marry one's love," she told the king. No 
tiine was lost in letting Christina understand that she could 
not relnain long in France: the cardinal U with a modera- 
tion for which he cannot be sufficiently commended," says 

Iadame de 
Iotte,'ille, "himself put obstacles in the way of 
his niece's ambitious designs; he sent her to the convent of 
Brouage, threatening, if that exile were not sufficient, to 
leave France, and take his niece with him." 
UNo power," he said to the king, "can wrest from me 
the free authority of disposal which God and the laws give 
me over my falnily.'J " You are king; you weep; and yet I 
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am going av:ay!" said the young girl to her royal lover, who 
let her go. Mary de l\Iancini was mistaken; he was not yet 
Killg. 
Cardina11fazarin and the queen had other views regard- 
ing the marriage of Louis XIV.; for a long tin1e past the 
object of theìr labors had been to terminate the war by an 
alliance with Spain. The Infanta, l\faria Theresa, was no 
longer heiress to the crown, for King Philip at last had a 
son; Spain was exhausted by long-continued efforts, and dis- 
mayed by the checks received in the campaign of 1658; the 
alliance of the Rhine, recently concluded at Frankfurt be- 
tween the two leagues, Catholic and Protestant, confirmed 
immutably the advantages which the treaty of 'Yestphalia 
had secured to France. The electors had just raised to the 
head of the elnpire young Leopold I., on the death of his 
father, Ferdinand 111., and they proposed their mediation 
between France and Spain. \Vhilst King Philip .IV., was 
still hesitating, 11:azarin took a step in another direction; 
the king set out for Lyons, accompanied by his mother and 
his minister, to go and see Princess !vIargaret of Sa,'oy, who 
had been proposed to him a long time ago as his wife. He 
was pleased with her, and negotiations were already pretty 
far advanced, to the great displeasure of the queen-mother, 
when the cardinal, on the 29th of November, 1659, in the 
evening, entered Anne of Austria's room. 
"He found her pensive and melancholy, but he was all 
smiles. 'Good news, Madame,' said he. ' Ah !' cried the 
queen, 'is it to be peace?' 'More than that, Madame; I 
bring your 1\1: a jesty both peace and the Infanta.'" The 
Spaniards had become uneasy; and Don Antonio de Pimentel 
had arrived at Lyons at the same time with the court of 
Savoy, bearing a letter from Philip IV. for the queen his 
sister. The Duchess of Savoy had to depart and take her 
daughter with her, disappointed of her hopes; all the conso- 
lation she obtained was a written promise that the king would 
marry Princess 
Iargaret, if the marriage with the Infanta 
were not accomplished within a year. 
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The year had not yet rolled away, and the Duchess of 
Savoy had already lost every atom of illusion. Since the 
13th of August, Cardinal 11:azarin had been officially nego- 
tiating with Don Louis de Haro, representing Philip l\T. 
The ministers had held a meeting in the middle of the Bidas- 
soa, on the Island of Plleasants, where a pavilion had been 
e;ected on the boundary line between the two states. On the 
lth of November the peace of the Pyrenees was signed at 
last; it put an end to a war which had continued for twenty- 
three years, often internecine, always burd('nsome, and which 
had ruined the finances of the two countries. France was 
the gainer of Artois and Roussillon, and of several places in 
Flanders, Hainault, and Luxembourg; and the peace of 
Westphalia was recognized by Spain, to whom France re- 
stored all that she held in Catalonia and in Franche-Comté. 
Philip IV. had refused to include Portugal in the treaty. 
The Infanta received as dowry five hundred thousand gold 
crowns, and renounced all her rights to the throne of Spain; 
the Prince of Condé was taken back to favor by the king, 
and declared that he would fain redeem with his blood all the 
hostilities he had committed in and out of France. The king 
restored him to all his honors and dignities, gave hin1 the 
government of Burgundy, and bestowed on his son, the Duke 
of Enghien, the office of Grand 11:aster of France. The 
honor of the King of Spain was saved, he did not abandon 
his allies, and he H1ade a great Inatch for his daughter. But 
the eyes of Europe were not blinded; it was France that tri- 
umphed; the policy of Cardinal Richelieu and of Cardinal 
Mazarin was everywhere successful. The work of Henry IV. 
was completed, the house of Austria was humiliated and van- 
quished in both its branches; the man who had concluded 
the peace of \Vestphalia and the peace of the Pyrenees 
.had a right to say, "I an1 Inore French in heart than in 
speech. " 
The Prince of Condé returned to court, "as if he had 
never gone away," says l\fdlJe. de Montpensier. [lJfémoires, 
t. Hi. p. 45 I.] "The king talked fan1iliarly with him of arl 
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that he had done both in France and in Flanders, and that 
with as much gusto as if all those things had taken pb,ce for 
his service." "The prince disco\"ered hin1 to be so great in 
every point that, froln the first moment at which he could ap. 
proach hhn, he conlprehended, as it appeared, that the time 
had come to hUlnble himself. That genius for sovereignty 
and conulland which God had implanted in the king, and 
which wag beginning to show itself, persuaded the Prince of 
Condé that all which remained of the previous reign was 
about to be annihilated" [.lJfémoircs de J1fada1ne de Mottez1ttle, 
t. v. p. 39.] From that day King Louis XIV. had no more 
submissive subject than the great Condé. 
The court was in the South, travelling from town to town, 
pending the arrival of the dispensations from Rome. On the 
3d of June, 1660, Don Louis de Haro, in the name of the 
King of France, espoused the Infanta in the church of Font- 

rabia. 
.1dlle. de Montpensier made up her mind to be 
present, unknown to anybody, at the ceremony. '\Then it 
Nas over, the new queen, knowing that the king's cousin was 
there, went up to her, saying, " I should like to embrace this 
fair unknown," and led her away to her room, chatting about 
everything, but pretending not to know her. The queen- 
mother and King Philip IV. met next day, on the Island of 
Pheasants, after forty-five years' separation. The king had 
come privately to have a view of the Infanta, and he watched 
her, through a door ajar, towering a whole head above the 
courtiers. "May I ask my niece what she thinks of this 
unknown?" said Anne of Austria to her brother. " It will 
be tilne when she has passed that door," replied the king. 
Young Afollsieur, the king's brother, leaned forward towards 
his sister-in-law, and, "What does your 1Iajesty think of this 
door?" he whispered. " I think it very nice and handsome," 
answered the young queen. The king had thought her hand- 
some, "despite the ugliness of her head-dress and of her 
clothes, which had at first taken him by surprise." King 
Philip IV. kept looking at M. de Turenne, who had acconl. 
panied the king. "That Inan has given me dreadful times," 
VOL. IV. - 25 
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he repeated twice or thrice. " You can judge whether M. 
de Turenne felt himself offended," says l\1àlle. de !\lontpen- 
sier. The definitive marriage took place at Saint-Jean-de-Luz 
on the 9th of June, and the court took the road leisurely back 
to Vincennes. Scarcely had the arrival taken place, when all 
the sovereign bodies sent a solemn deputation to pay their 
respects to Cardinal 11azarin and thank him for the peace he 
had just concluded. It was an unprecedented honor, paid to 
a minister upon whose head the Parliament had but lately 
set a price. The cardinal's triumph was as conlplete at 
home as abroad; all foes had been reduced to submission or 
silence, Paris and France rejoicing over the peace and the 
king's marriage; but, like Cardinal Richelieu, l\1azarin suc- 
cumbed at the very pinnacle of his glory and power; the 
gout, to which he was subject, flew to his stomach, and he 
suffered excruciating agonies. One day, when the king came 
to get his advice upon a certain lnatter, "Sir," said the car- 
dinal, "you are asking counsel of a 111an who no longer has 
his reason and who raves." He saw the approach of death 
calmly, but not unregretfully. Concealed, one day, behind a 
curtain in the new apartments of the Mazarin Palace (now 
the N ational Library), young Erienne heard the cardinal 
coming. "He dragged his slippers along like a man very 
languid and just recovering from some serious illness. He 
paused at every step, for he was very feeble; he fixed his 
gaze first on one side and then on the other, and letting his 
eyes wander over the magnificent objects of art he had been 
all his life collecting, he said, 'All that must be left behind! ' 
And, turning round, he added, , And that, too! \\That trou1le 
I have had to obtain all these things! I shall never see 
them more where I am going.'" He had himself removed 
to Vincennes, of which he was governor. There he contin- 
ued to regulate all the affairs of state, striving to initiate 
the young king in the government. " Nobody," Turenne 
used to say, "works so much as the cardinal, or discovers so 
many expedients with great de8.rness of mind for the termi- 
nating of tnuC
l ÌJusiness of clifierent sorts." The dying 111in" 
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ister recomnlended to the king l\1l\L Le Tellier and de 
Lionne, and he added, "Sir, to you I owe everything; but I 
consider that I to some extent acquit Inyself of my obligation 
to your Majesty by giving you M. Colbert." The cardinal. 
uneasy about the large possessions he left, had found a way 
of securing them to his heirs by making, during his lifetime, 
a gift of the whole of theln to the king. Louis XIV. at once 
returned it. The minister had lately placed his two nieces, 
the Princess of Conti and the Countess of 
oissons, at the 
head of the household of two queens; he had married 
his niece, Hortensia 1\lancini, to the Duke of La Meilleraye, 
who took the title of Duke of Mazarin. The father of this 
duke was the relative and protégé of Cardinal Richelieu, for 
whom Mazarin had always presen"ed a feeling of great grati- 
tude. I t was to him and his wife that he left the remainder 
of his vast possessions, after having distributed amongst all 
his relatives liberal bequests to an enormous amount. The 
pictures and jewels went to the king, to Monsieur, and to the 
queens. A considerable sum was employed for the founda- 
tion and endowment of the Collége des Quatre Nations (now 
the Palais de I'Institut), intended for the education of sixty 
children of the four provinces re-united to France by the 
treaties of Westphalia and the Pyrenees, Alsace, Roussillon, 
Artois, and Pignerol. The cardinal's fortune was estimated 
at fifty millions. 

iazarin had scarcely finished making his final dispositions 
when his malady increased to a violent pitch. " On the 5th 
of March, forty hours' public prayers were ordered in all the 
churches of Paris, which is not general1y done except in the 
case of kings," says Madame de :!\fotteville. The cardinal 
had sent for 1\1. Joly, parish-priest of St. Nicholas des Champs, 
a man of great reputation for piety, and begged him not to 
leave him. " I have misgivings about not being sufficiently 
afraid of death," he said to his confessor. He felt his own 
pulse himself, muttering quite low, " I shall have a great deal 
more to suffer." The king h
d Icft him on tne 7th of l\farch, 
in the evening. fIe did not see hÏ!n aZ1in and sent to sum. 
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mon the ministers. Already the living was taking the place 
of the dying, with a commencement of pomp and circunlstance 
which excited wonder at the changes of the world. "On the 
9th, between two and three in the morning, Mazarin raised 
hin1self slightly in his bed, praying to God and suffering 
greatly; then he said aloud, , Ah ! holy Virgin, have pity upon 
me; receive my soul,' and so he expired, showing a fair front 
to death up to the last mOlnent." The queen-Illother had left 
her rOOlll for the last two days, because it was too near that 
of the dying man. "She wept less than the king," says Mad- 
ame de Motteville, "being lnore disgusted with the creatures 
of his making by reason of the knowledge she had of their 
imperfections, insomuch that it was soon easy to see that the 
defects of the dead nlan would before long appear to her greater 
than they had yet been in her eyes, for he did not content 
himself with exercising sovereign power over the whole reahn, 
but he exercised it over the sovereigns themselves who had 
given it him, not leaving them liberty to dispose of anything 
of any consequence." [Mémoires de Madame de Motteville, 
t. v. p. 103.] 
Louis XIV. was about to reign with a splendor and puis- 
sance without precedent; his subjects were submissive and 
Europe at peace; he was reaping the fruits of the labors of 
his grandfather Henry IV., of Cardinal Richelieu, and of Car- 
dinal J\fazarin. \Vhilst continuing the work of Henry IV. 
Richelieu had rendered possible the government of Mazarin : 
he had set the kingly authority on foundations so strong that 
the princes of the blood themselves could not shake it. 1\faza- 
rin had destroyed party and secured to France a glorious 
peace. Great minister had succeeded great king, and able 
Ilian great minister; Italian prudence, dexterity, and finesse 
had replaced the indolllitable will, the incomparable judgment 
and the grandeur of view of the French priest and nobleman. 
Richelieu and l\1azarin had accomplished their patriotic work; 
the king's turn had COlne. 
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LOUIS XIV., HIS WARS AND HIS CONQUESTS. (1661-1697.) 
CARDINAL MAZARIN on his death-bed had given the young 
king this advice: "Manage your affairs yourself, sir, and 
raise no n10re premier ministers to where your bounties have 
placed nle; I have discovered, by what I might have done 
against your service, how dangerous it is for a king to put 
his servants in such a position." Mazarin knew thoroughly 
the king whose birth he had seen. "He has in him the 
making of four kings and one honest man," he used to say. 
Scarcely was the minister dead, when Louis XIV. sent to 
suminon his council: Chancellor Séguier, Superintendent Fou- 
quet, and Secretaries of State Le Tellier, de Lionne, Brienne, 
Duplessis-Guénéguaud, and La Vrillière. Then, addressing 
the chancellor, "Sir," said he, "I have had you assembled 
together with my ministers and my secretaries of state to tell 
you that until now I have been well pleased to leave my 
affairs to be governed by the late cardinal; it is time that I 
should govern them myself; you will aid me with your coun- 
sels when I ask for them. Beyond the general business of 
the seal, in which I do not intend to make any alteration, I 
beg and comlnand you, l\Ir. Chancellor, to put the seal of 
authority to nothing without my orders and without having 
spoken to me thereof, unless a secretary of state shall bring 
them to you on my behalf. . . . And for you, gentlemen," 
addressing the secretaries of state, " I warn you not to sign 
anything, even a safety-warrant or passport, without Iny com- 
mand, to report every day to me personally, and to favor 
nobody in your monthly rolls. l\fr. Superintendent, I have 
explained to you my intentions; I beg that you will employ 
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the serdces of 11:. Colbert, whoin the late cardinal recom. 
:nended to me." 
The king's councillors were men of experience; and they 
all recognized the master's tone. From timidity or respect, 
Louis XIV. had tolerated the yoke of lvlazarin, not, however, 
without impatience and in expectation of his own turn. [Por- 
traits de la Cour, Archives cltrieltses, t. viii. p. 37 I.] " The 
cardinal," said he one day, "does just as he pleases, and I 
put up with it because of the good service he has rendered 
me, but I shall be master in my turn;" and he added, "the 
king my grandfather did great things, and left some to do; if 
God gives me grace to live twenty years longer, perhaps I 
may do as much or nìore." God was to grant Louis XIV. 
more time and power than he asked for, but it was Henry 
IV.'s good fortune to maintain his greatness at the sword's 
point, without ever having leisure to become intoxicated with 
it. Absolute power is in its nature so unwholesome and 
dangerous that the strongest mind cannot always withstand 
it. It was Louis XIV.'s n1isfortune to be king for seventy- 
two years, and to reign fifty-six as sovereign master. 
"Many people made up their minds," says the king in his 
Mémoires [to ii. p. 392], "that my assiduity in work was but a 
heat which would soon cool; but time showed them what to 
think of it, for they saw Ine constantly going on in the Saine 
way, wishing to be infonned of all that took place, listening 
to the prayers and con1plaints of my meanest subjects, know- 
ing the number of my troops and the condition of my fort. 
resses, treating directly with foreign ministers, receiving de- 
spatches, making in person part of the replies and giving my 
secretaries the substance of the others, regulating the receipts 
and expenditures of my kingdom, having reports made to my- 
self in person by those who were in important offices, keeping 
my affairs secret, distributing graces according to my own 
choice, reserving to myself alone all my authority, and con- 
fining those who served me to a Inodest position very far from 
the elevation of premier ministers." 
The young ki nz, froIn the first, regulated his life and his 
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ti
lie: "I laid it down as a law to myself," he says in his 
flAftructions au Dauþhin, "to work regularly twice a day. I 
cannot tell you what fruit I reaped immediately after this 
resolution. I felt Inyself rising as it were both in mind and 
courage; I found myself quite another being; I discovered 
in myself what I had no idea of, and I joyfully reproached 
myself for having been so long ignorant of it. Then it 
dawned upon ll1e that I was king, and was born to be." 
A taste for order and regularity was natural to Louis XIV., 
and he soon made it apparent in his councils. "Under Car- 
dinal Mazarin, there was literally nothing but disorder and 
confusion; he had the council held whilst he was being shaved 
and dressed, without ever giving anybody a seat, not even the 
chancellor or Marshal Villeroy, and he was often chattering 
with his linnet and his monkey all the tilne he was being 
talked to about business. After Mazarin's death the king's 
council assulned a more decent fonn. The king alone was 
seated, all the others remained standing, the chancellor leaned 
against the bedrail, and M. de Lionne upon the edge of the 
chimney-piece. He who was making a report placed himself 
opposite the king, and, if he had to write, sat down on a stool 
which was at the end of the table, where there was a writing- 
desk and paper." [Histoire de France, by Le P. Daniel, 
t. xvi. p. 89.] " I will settle this matter with your l\1ajesty's 
ministers," said the Portuguese alnbassador one day to the 
young king. " I have no Ininisters, l\1r. Ambassador," replied 
Louis XIV.; "you Inean to say my men of business.': 
Long habituation to the office of king was not destined to 
wear out, to exhaust, the youthful ardor of King Louis XIV. 
He had been for a long while governing, when he wrote, 
" You must not iInagine, my son, that affairs of state are like 
those obscure and thorny passages in the sciences which you 
will perhaps have found fatiguing, at which the mind strives 
to raise itself, by an effort, beyond itself, and which repel us 
quite as much by their, at any rate app3.rent, uselessness as by 
their difficulty. The function of kings consists principally in 
leaving good sense to act, which always acts naturally without 
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any trouble. All that is most necessary in this kind of work 
is at the saIne time agreeable; for it is, in a word, my son, to 
keep an open eye over all the world, to be continually learn- 
ing news from all the provinces and all nations, the secrets 
of all courts, the temper and the foible of all foreign princes 
and ministers, to be informed about an infinite number of 
things of which we are supposed to be ignorant, to see in our 
own circle that which is most carefully hidden from us, to dis- 
cover the n10st distant views of our own courtiers and their 
most darkly cherished interests which come to us through 
contrary interests, and, in fact, I know not what other plea- 
sure we would not give up for this, even if it were curiosity 
alone that caused us to feel it." [Mbnoires tie Louis XIV., 
t. ii. p. 428.] 
At twenty-two years of age, no more than during the rest 
of his life, was Louis XIV. disposed to sacrifice business to 
pleasure, but he did not sacrifice pleasure to business. It 
was on a taste so natural to a young prince, for the first tiIne 
free to do as he pleased, that Superintendent Fouquet counted 
to illcrease his influence and probably his power with the 
king. " The attorney-general [Fouquet was attorney-general 
in the Parliament of Paris], though a great thief, will remain 
Inaster of the others," the queen-mother had said to Madame 
de Motteville at the time of ]\Iazarin's death. Fouquet's 
hopes led him to think of nothing less than to take the min- 
ister's place. 
Fouquet, who was born in 1615, and had been superin- 
tendent of finance in conjunction with Servien since 1655, 
had been in sole possession of that office since the death of 
his colleague in 1659. He had faithfully served Cardinal 
Mazarin throurrh the troubles of the Fronde. The latter had 
.:> 
kept him in power in spite of numerous accusations of mal- 
versation and extravagance. Fouquet, however, was not cer- 
t3.in of the cardinal's good f2ith; he bought Belle-Ile to 

ecure for hin1self a retreat, and prepared, for his personal 
defc:1ce, a mad project which WJ.S destined subsequently to 
be his r
in. FroIll Cle COllunenCen1ent of his reign, the 
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counsels of Mazarin on his death-bed, the suggestions of 
Colbert, the first observations Inade by the king himself, 
irrevocably ruined F ouquet in the mind of the young mon- 
arch. Whilst the superintendent was dreaming of the minis- 
try and his friends calling him the Future, when he was pre- 
paring, in his castle of V aux-Ie- Vicomte, an entertainment in 
the king's honor at a cost of forty thousand crowns, Louis 
XIV., in concert with Colbert, had resolved upon his ruin. 
The form of trial was decided upon. The king did not w2nt 
to have any trouble with the Parliament; and Colbert sug- 
gested to Fouquet the idea of ridding hilnself of his office of 
attorney-general. Achille de Raday bought it for fourteen 
hundred thousand livres; a million in ready nloney was re- 
nlÌtted to the king for his Majesty's urgent necessities; the 
superintendent was buying up everybody, even the king. 
On the 17th of August, 1661, the whole court thronged the 
gardens of Vaux, designed by Le N ôtre; the king, whilst 
admiring the pictures of Le Brun, the Fâcheux of Molière. 
represented that day for the first thne
 and the gold and silver 
plate which enculnbered the tables, felt his inward wrath 
redoubled. "Ah! Madame," he said to the queen his mother, 
" shall not we make all these fellows disgorge? " He would 
have had the superintendent arrested in the very Inidst of 
those festivities, the very splendor of which was an accusation 
against him. Anne of Austria, inclined in her heart to be 
indulgent towards Fouquet, restrained him. "Such a deed 
would scarcely be to your honor, my son," she said; "every- 
body can see that this poor man is ruining himself to give you 
good cheer, and you would have him arrested in his own 
house! " 
"I put off the execution of my design," says Louis XIV. 
in his Mémoires, "which caused me incredible pain, for I saw 
that during that time he was practising new devices to rob me. 
You can imagine that at the age I then was it required my reason 
to make a great effort against my feelings in order to act with 
so much self-control. All France commended especially the 
secrecy with which I had for three or four 1110nths kept a 
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resolution of that sort, particularly as it concerned a nlan who 
had such special access to me, who had dealings with all that 
approached Ine, who received information froln within and 
froln without the kingdom, and who, of hinlself, nlust have 
been led by the voice of his own conscience to apprehend 
everything." Fouquet apprehended and became reassured 
by turns; the king, he said, had forgiven him all the disorder 
which the troubles of the times and the absolute will oÍ 
Mazarin had possibly caused in the finances. IIowever, he 
was anxious when he followed Louis XIV. to N antes, the 
king being about to hold an asselnbly of the states of Brittany. 
" N antes, Belle- Ile! N antes, Belle- Ile !" he kept repeating. 
On arriving, Fouquet was ill and trelnbled as if he h
d the 
ague; he did not present himself to the king. 
On the sth of September, in the evening, the king himself 
wrote to the queen-mother: "1\1 Y dear 111other, I wrote you 
word this n10rning about the execution of tbe orders I had 
given to have the superintendent arrested; you know that I 
have had this matter for a long while on my Inind, but it was 
iInpossible to act sooner, because I wanted him first of all to 
have thirty thousand crowns paid in for the marine, and be- 
cause, moreover, it was necessary to see to various Inatters 
which could not be done in a day; and you cannot imagine 
the difficulty I had in merely 6.nding means of speaking in 
private to D' Artagnan. I felt the greatest impatience in the 
world to get it over, there being nothing else to detain me in 
this district. At last, this morning, the superintendent having 
come to work with me as usual, I talked to hÍ1n first of one 
matter and then of another, and made a show of searching 
lor papers, until, out of the window of my closet, I saw 
Ð' Artagnan in the castle-yard; and then I disn1issed the 
superintendent, who, after chatting a little while at the 
bottom of the staircase with La Feuillade, disappeared during 
the time he was paying his respects to 1'\11. Le Tellier, so that 
poor Ð' Artagnan thought he had missed him, and sent me 
word by I\laupertuis that he suspected that somebody had 
given him warning to look to his s:lÍety; but he caught hilH 
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again in the place where the gre:lt church stands, and arrested 
hin1 for n1e about midday. They put the superintendent into 
one of lny carriages, followed by my musketeers, to escort 
hiJn to the castle of Angers, whilst his wife, by my orders, is 
off to Limoges. . . . I have told those gentlemen who are 
here with me that I would have no Inore superintendents, 
but myself take the work of finance in conjunction with faith- 
ful persons who will do nothing without me, knowing that this 
is the true way to place myself in affluence and relieve my 
people. During the little attention I have as yet given there- 
to, I observed some iInportant matters which I did not at all 
understand. You will have no difficulty in believing that 
there have been many people placed in a great fix; but I mn 
very glad for them to see that I am not such a dupe as they 
supposed, and that the best plan is to hold to Ine." 
Three years were to roll by before the end of Fouquet's 
trial. In vain had one of the superintendent's valets, getting 
the start of all the king's couriers, shown sense enough to 
give timely warning to his distracted friends; Fouquet's pa- 
pers were seized, and very cOlnprOJnising they were for him as 
well as for a great number of court-personages of both sexes. 
Colbert prosecuted the matter with a rigorous justice that 
looked very like hate; the king's self-esteem was personally 
involved in procuring the condemnation of a minister guilty 
of great extravagances and much irregularity rather than of 
intentional want of integrity. Public feeling was at first so 
greatly against the superintendent that the peasants shouted 
to the musketeers told off to escort hÎ1n from Angers to the 
Bastille, " No fear of his escaping; we would hang him with 
our own hands." But the length and the harshness of the 
proceedings, the efforts of Fouquet's family and friends, the 
wrath of the Parlianlent, out of whose hands the case had 
been taken in favor of carefully chosen commissioners, 
brought about a great change; of the two prosecuting coun- 
sel (conseillers raþþorteurs), one, 1\1. de Sainte-Hélène, was 
inclined to,"/arcls severity; the other, OIi vcr d'Onnesson, a 
man of inte
rity and courage, thought of nothing but justice. 
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and treated with contempt the hints that reached hint flom 
the court. Colbert took the trouble one day to go and can 
upon old M. d'Ormesson, the counsel's father, to complain of 
the delays that the son, as he said, was causing in the trial: 
" It is very extraordinary," said the luinister, "that a great 
king, feared throughout Europe, cannot finish a case against 
one of his own subjects." "I am sorry," answered the old 
gentleman, "that the king is not satisfied with my son's 
conduct; I know that he practises what I have always 
taught him, - to fear God, serve the king, and render justice 
without respect of persons. The delay in the matter does 
not depend upon hilu; he works at it night and day, without 
wasting a n10111ent." Oliver d'Onl1esson lost the stewardship 
of Loissonness, to which he had the titular right, but he did 
not allow himself to be diverted from his scrupulous integrity. 
Nay, he grew wroth at the continual attacks of Chancellor 
Séguier, more of a courtier than ever in his old age, and anx- 
ious to finish the matter to the satisfaction of the court. " I 
told luany of the Chamber," he writes, "that I did not like 
to have the whip applied to me every morning, and that the 
chancellor W2.S a sort úf chastiser I would not put up with." 
Uournal d' Oliz'er d' Ormessoll, t. ii. p. 88.] 
Fouquet, who claimed the jurisdiction of the Parliament, 
had at first refused to an
wer the interrogatory; it was deter- 
mined to conduct his case "as if he were dumb," but his 
friends had him advised not to persist in his silence. The 
courage and presence of mind of the accused more than 
once embarrassed his judges. The ridiculous schen1e which 
had been discovered behind a loo
dng-glass in Fouqut;t's 
country-house was read; the instructions given to his friends 
in case of his arrest seemed to foreshadow a rebellion; Fou- 
quet listened, with his eyes bent upon the crucifix. " You 
cannot be ignorant that this is a state-crime," said the ch:ln- 
cell or. "I confess that it is outrageous, sir," replied the 
accused; "but it is not a state-crime. I entreat these gentle- 
men," turning to the judges, "to kindly allow me to expbin 
what a state-crin1e is. It is when you hold a chief officer 
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lhen you are in the secrets of your prince, and when, all at 
once, you range yourself on the side of his enemies, enlist 
all your family in the same interest, cause the passes to be 
given up by your son-in-law, and the gates to be opened to a 
foreign army, so as to introduce it into the heart of the king- 
dom. That, gentlemen, is what is called a state-crinle." 
The chancellor could not protest; nobody had forgotten 
his conduct during the Fronde. M. d'Ormesson summed 
up for banishment, and confiscation of all the property of 
the accused; it was all that the friends of Fouquet could 
hope for. M. de Sainte-Hélène summed up for beheadal. 
" The only proper punishment for him would be rope and 
gallows," exclaimed M. Pussort, the most violent of the 
whole court against the accused; "but, in consideration of 
the offices he has held, and the distinguished relatives he has, 
I relent so far as to accept the opinion of 1\1. de Sainte- 
Hélène." " \tVhat say you to this moderation?" writes Mad- 
ame de Sévigné to M. de Pomponne, like herself a faithful 
friend of Fouquet's: "it is because he is Colbert's uncle, 
and was objected to, that he was inclined for such handsome 
treatment. As for me, I am beside myself when I think of 
such infamy. . . . You must know that M. Colbert is in such 
a rage that there is apprehension of some atrocity and in jus- 
tice which will drive us all to despair. If it were not for 
that, my poor dear sir, in the position in which we now are, 
we might hope to see our friend, although very unfortunate, 
at any rate with his life safe, which is a great matter." 
" Pray much to your God and entreat your judges," was 
the message sent to 1\1esdaIlleS Fouquet by the queen- 
mother, "for, so far as the king is concerned, there is nothing 
to be expected." "If he is sentenced, I shallleavë him to 
die," proclaimed Louis XIV. Fouquet was not sentenced; 
the court declared for the view of Oliver d'Ormessol1. 
"Praise God, sir, and thank Him," wrote 
fad:lIne de 
Sévigné, on the 20th of D_ecember, 1664, " our poor friend is 
saved; it was thirteen for 1\1. d'Onnesson's summing-up, 
and nine for Sainte-Hélène's. It will be a long while before 
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I recover from my joy; it is really too oyerwhelming; I can 
hardly restrain it. The king changes exile into imprison- 
ment, and refuses him permission to see his wife, which is 
against all usage; but take care not to abate one jot of your 
joy; mine is increased thereby, and makes me see more 
clearly the greatness of our victory." Fouquet was taken to 
PigneroI, and all his family were renloved from Paris. I-Ie 
died piously in his prison, in 1680, a year before his venera- 
ble mother, Marie l\faupeou, who was so deeply concerned 
about her son's soul at the very pinnacle of greatness, that 
she threw herself upon her knees on hearing of his arrest, 
and exclaimed, " I thank thee, 0 God; I have always prayed 
for his salvation, and here is the way to it!" Fouquet was 
guilty; the bitterness of his enemies and the severities of 
the king have failed to procure his acquittal from history any 
more than from his judges. 
Even those who, like Louis XIV. and Colbert, saw the 
canker in the state, deceived themselves as to the resources 
at their disposal for the cure of it; the punishment of the 
superintendent and the n1Ìn of the farmers of taxes (traitants) 
might put a stop for a while to extravagances; the powerful 
h3nd of Colbert might re-establish order in the finances, 
found new manufactures, restore the marine, and protect 
commerce; but the order was but momentary, and the pros- 
perity superficial, as long as the sovereign's will was the sole 
Jaw of the state. 1\1aster as he was over the maintenance of 
peace in Europe, after so many and such long periods of 
hostility, young Louis XIV. was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunityof recommencing war. "The resolutions I had in my 
mind seemed to me very worthy of execution," he says: " my 
natural activity, the ardor of my age, and the violent desire I 
felt to augment my reputation, made me very impatient to be 
up and doing; but I found at this moment that love of glory 
has the same niceties, and, if I may say so, the same timidi- 
ties, as the most tender passions; for, the more ardent I was 
to distinguish myself, the more apprehensive I was of failing, 
and, reg
rding as a great misfortune the shame which follows 
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the slightest errors, I intended, in my conduct, to take the 
most extreme precautions." 
The day of reverses was farther off from Louis XIV. than 
that of errors. God had vouchsafed him incomparable instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of his designs. \Vhilst Colbert 
was replenishing the exchequer, all the while diminishing the 
imposts, a younger man than the king himself, the Marquis of 
Louvois, son of Michael Le Tellier, admitted to the council 
at twenty years of age, was eagerly preparing the way for 
those wars which were nearly always successful so long as he 
lived, however insufficient were the reasons for them, however 
unjust was their aim. 
Foreign affairs were in no worse hands than the adminis- 
tration of finance and of war. M. de Lionne was an able 
diplomatist, broken in for a long time past to important 
affairs, shrewd and sensible, more celebrated amongst his 
contemporaries than in history, always falling into the second 
rank, behind Mazarin or Louis XIV., "who have appropri- 
ated his fame," says :rv1. 1fignet. The negotiations conducted 
by M. dp. Lionne were of a delicate nature. Louis XIV. had 
never renol1nced the rights of the queen to the succession in 
Spain. King Philip IV. had not p
id his daughter's dowry, 
he said; the French alnbassador at 1\1adrid, the Archbishop 
of Embrun, was secretly negotiating to obtain a revocation of 
11aria Theresa's renunciation, or, at the very least, a recogni- 
tion of the right of devoll/lion over the Catholic Low Coun- 
tries. This strange custom of HainauIt secured to the chil- 
dren of the first marriage succession to the paternal property, 
to the exclusion of the offspring of the second Inarriage. 
Louis XIV. claimed the application of it to the advantage of 
the queen his wife, daughter of Elizabeth of France. " It is 
absolutely necessary that justice should sooner or later be 
done the queen, as regards the rights that may belong to her, 
or that I should try to exact it myself," wrote Louis XIV. to 
the Archbishop of Embrun. This justice and these rights 
were, sooth to say, the pivot of all the negotiations and all the 
wars of R''jn:; Louis XIV. "I cannot, all in a moment, 
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change from white to black all the ancient m:lxuns o
 this 
crown," said the king. He obtained no encourageIl1ent froln 
Spain, and he began to make preparations, in anticipation, 
for war. 
In this view and with these prospects, he needed the alli- 
ance of the I-Iollanders. Shattered as it had been by the 
behavior of the United Provinces at the Congress of MÜnster 
and by their separate peace with Spain, the friendship between 
the States General and France had been re-soldered by the 
far-sighted policy of J oh11 van \Vitt, grand pensionary of Hol- 
land, and preponderant, with good right, in the policy of his 
country. Bold and prudent, courageous and wise, he had 
known better than anybody how to estimate the true interests 
of Holland, and how to maintain thelTI everywhere, against 
Cromwell as well as 1\Iazarin, with high-spirited moderation. 
His great and cool judgment had inclined him towards France, 
the most useful ally Holland could have. In spite of the 
difficulties put in the way of their friendly relations by Col- 
bert's commercial measures, a new treaty was concluded be- 
tween Louis XIV. and the United Provinces. "I anl in- 
formed from a good quarter," says a letter to John -.:an \Vitt 
from his ambassador at Paris, Boreel, June 8, 1662, "that his 
Majesty makes quite a special case of the new alliance between 
him and their High 1Iightinesses, which he regards as his 
own particular work. He expects great advantages from it 
as regards the security of his kingdom and that of the United 
Provinces, which, he says, he knows to have been very affec- 
tionately looked upon by Henry the Great; and he desires 
that, if their High Mightinesses looked upon his ancestor as a 
father, they should love him from this nloment as a son, tak- 
ing him for their best friend and principal ally." A secret 
negotiation was at the same time going on between John van 
Witt and Count d'Estrades, French ambassador in Holland, 
for the formation and protection of a Catholic repubJic in the 
Low Countries, according to Richelieu's old plan, or for par- 
tition between France and the United Provinces. John - an 
Witt was anxious to act; but Louis XIV. seemed to be keep- 
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ing hin1self hedged, in view of the King of Spain's death, 
feeJing it impossible, he said, with þroþriety and hOllor, to go 
contrary to the faith of the treaties which united hiIn to his 
father-in-law. " That which can be kept secret for SOlne tÏtne 
cannot be forever, nor be concealed from posterity," he said 
to Count d'Estrades, in a private letter: "anyhow, there are 
certain things which are good to do and bad to commit to 
writing." An understanding was cOlne to without any writ- 
ing. Louis XIV. well understood the noble heart and great 
mind with which he had to deal, when he wrote to Count 
d'Estrades, April 20, 1663, " It is clear that God caused M. 
de Witt to be born [in 1632] for great things, seeing that, at 
his age, he has already for many years deservedly been the 
most considerable person in his state; and I believe, too, 
that my having obtained so good a friend in him was not a 
simple result of chance, but of Divine Providence, who is 
thus early arranging the instruments of which I-Ie is pleased 
to make use for the glory of tÏ1is crown, and for the advan- 
tage of the United Provinces. The only complaint I make 
of him is, that, having so much esteem and affection as I 
have for his person, he will not be kind enough to let me 
have the means of giving hiIn SOlne substantial tokens of it, 
which I would do with very great joy." Louis XIV. was not 
accustomed to meet, at foreign courts, with the high-spirited 
disinterestedness of the burgess-patrician, who, since the 
age of five and twenty, had been governing the United 
Provinces. 
Thus, then, it was a case of strict partnership between 
France and I-Iolland, and Louis XIV. had remained faithful 
to the policy of Henry IV. and Richelieu when Philip I\T. 
died J on the 17th of September, 1665. Almost at the same 
time the dissension between England and Holland, after a 
period of tacit hostility, broke out into action. The United 
Provinces claimed the aid of France. 
Close ties at that tÌIne united France and England. Mon- 
sieur, the king's only brother, had married Henrietta of Eng- 
land, sister of Charles II. The King of England, poor and 
VOL. IV.-26 
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d
bauched, had scarcely been restored to the throne when he 
sold Dunkerque to France for five n1Íllions of livres, to the 
great scandal of CrOInwell's old friends, who had but lately 
helped Turenne to wrest it from the Spaniards. "I knew 
without doubt that the aggression was on the part of Eng- 
land," writes Louis XIV. in his Mémoircs, " and I resolved to 
act with good faith towards the Hollanders, according to 
the terms of my treaty; but as I purposed to terminate 
the war on the first opportunity, I resolved to act towards 
the English as handsomely as could be, and I begged the 
Queen of England, who happened to be at that time in 
Paris, to signify to her son that, with the singular regard I 
had for him, I could not without sorrow form the resolution 
which I considered myself bound by the obligation of my 
prolnise to take; for, at the origin of this war, I was persuaded 
that he had been carried away by the wishes of his subjects 
farther than he would have been by his own, insomuch that, 
between ourselves, I thought I had less reason to complain 
of him than for him. I t is certain that this subordination 
which places the sovereign under the necessity of receiving 
the law froln his people is the worst calamity that can happen 
to a man of our rank. I have pointed out to you elsewhere, 
my son, the miserable condition of princes who commit their 
people and their own dignity to the management of a prelnier 
minister; but it is little beside the misery of those who are 
left to the indiscretion of a popular assembly; the more you 
grant, the more they claim; the more you caress, the more 
they despise; and that which is once in their possession is 
held by so many arms that it cannot be wrenched away with- 
out an extreme amount of violence." In his compassion for 
the misery of the king of a free country, Louis XIV. con- 
tented himself with looking on at the desperate engagemen!s 
between the English and the Dutch fleets. Twice the English 
destroyed the Dutch fleet under the orders of Admiral van 
Tromp. John van Witt placed himself at the head of the 
squadron. "Tromp has courage enough to fight," he said, 
"but not sufficient prudence to conduct a great action. The 
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heat of battle is liable to carry officers away, confuse then), 
and not leave them enough independence of judgnlent 
to bring matters to a successful issue. That is why I con- 
sider myself bound by all the duties of manhood and con- 
science to be myself on the watch, in order to set bounds to 
the impetuosity of valor when it would fain go too far." The 
resolution of the grand pensionary and the skill of Admiral 
Ruyter, who was on his return from an expedition in Africa, 
restored the fortunes of the Hollanders; their vessels went 
and offered the English battle at the very mouth of the 
Thames. The French squadron did not leave the channel. 
I t was only against the Bishop of M ünster, who had just in- 
vaded the Dutch territory, that Louis XIV. gave his allies 
effectual aid; M. de Turenne marched against the troops of 
the bishop, who was forced to retire, in the month of April, 
1666. Peace was concluded at Bréda, between England and 
Holland, in the month of July, 1667. Louis XIV. had not 
waited for that moment to enter Flanders. 
Everything, in fact, was ready for this great enterprise: 
the regent of Spain, Mary Anne of Austria, a feeble creature, 
under the thumb of one Father Nithard, a Jesuit, had aIIowed 
herself to be sent to sleep by the skilful manæuvres of the 
Archbishop of Elnbrun; she had refused to make a treaty of 
alliance with England and to recognize Portugal, to which 
Louis XIV. had just given a French queen, by marrying 
11dlle. de N eInours to King Alphonso VI. The league of the 
Rhine secured to hiln the neutrality, at the least, of Germany; 
the emperor was not prepared for war; Europe, divided be.. 
tween fear and favor, S3.W with astonishment Louis XIV. take 
the field in the month of May, 1667. " It is not," said the 
manifesto sent by the king to the court of Spain, "either the 
ambition of possessing new states, or the desire of winning 
glory by arms, which inspires the Most Christian King with 
the design of maintaining the rights of the queen his wife; 
but would it not be shame for a king to allow all the pri vi- 
leges of blood and of law to be violated in the persons of 
himself, his wife, and his son? As king, he feels hiI11self 
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.obliged to prevent this injustice; as master, to oppose this 
usurpation; and, as father, to secure the patrimony to his son. 
Re has no desire to employ force to open the gates, but he 
wishes to enter as a beneficent sun, by the rays of his love, 
and to scatter everywhere, in country, towns, and private 
houses, the gentle influences of abundance and peace, which 
follow in his train." To secure the gentle i1lfluences of þeace, 
Louis XIV. had collected an anny of fifty thousand men, 
carefully armed and equipped under the supervision of Tu- 
renne, to whom Louvois as yet rendered docile obedience. 
There was none too much of this fine anny for recovering the 
queen's rights over the duchy of Brabant, the marquisate of 
Antwerp, Limburg, HainauIt, the countship of Namur, and 
other territories. " Heaven not having ordained any tribunal 
on earth at which the kings of France can demand justice, the 
Most Christian King has only his own arn1S to look to for it," 
said the manifesto. Louis XIV. set out with M. de Turenne. 
Marshal Créqui had orders to observe Germany. 
The Spaniards were taken unprepared: Armentières, 
Charleroi, Douai, and Tournay had but insufficient garrisons, 
and they fell almost without striking a blow. vVhilst the army 
was busy with the siege of Courtray, Louis XIV. returned to 
Compiègne to fetch the queen. The whole court followed 
him to the camp. "All that you have read about the Inagnifi- 
cence of Solomon and the grandeur of the King of Persia is 
not to be compared with the pomp that attends the king in 
his expedition," says a letter to Bussy-Rabutin from the Count 
of Coligny. " You see passing along the streets nothing but 
plumes, gold-laced unifonns, chariots, mules superbly har- 
nessed, parade-horses, housings with embroidery of fine 
gold." "I took the queen to Flanders," says Louis XIV., 
"to show her to the peoples of that country, who received her, 
in point of fact, with all the delight imaginable, testifying 
their sorrow at not having had more time to make prepara- 
tions for receiving her more befittingly." The queen's quar- 
ters \\-ere at Courtray. 1\1arshal Turenne had moved on 
Dendermonde, but the Flemings had opened their sluices; 
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the country was inundated; it was necessary to fall back on 
Audenarde; the town was taken in two days; and the king, 
still attended by the court, laid siege to Lille. Vauban, 
already celebrated as an engineer, traced out the lines of 
circumvallation; the arn1Y of M. de Créqui formed a junc- 
tion with that of Turenne; there was expectation of an 
attempt on the part of the governor of the Low Countries to 
relieve the place; the Spanish force sent for that purpose 
arrived too late, and was beaten on its retreat; the burgesses 
of Lille had forced the garrison to capitulate; and Louis 
XIV. entered it on the 27th of August, after ten days' open 
trenches. On the 2d of September, the king took the road 
back to St. Gennain; but Turenne still found time to carry 
the town of .\lost before taking up his winter-quarters. 
Louis XIV.'s first campaign had been nothing but playing 
at war, almost entirely without danger or bloodshed; it had, 
nevertheless, been sufficient to alann Europe. Scarcely had 
peace been concluded at Bréda, when another negotiation 
was secretly entered upon between England, Holland, and 
Sweden. It was in vain that King Charles II. leaned per- 
sonally towards an alliance with France; his people had their 
eyes opened to the dangers incurred by Europe from the 
arms of Louis XIV. " Certain persons of the greatest influ- 
ence in Parliament come sometimes to see me, without any 
lights and muffled in a cloak in order not to be recognized," 
says a letter of Septen1ber 26, 1669, from the Marquis of 
Ruvigny to M. de Lionne; "they give me to understand 
that common sense and the public security forbid thenl to 
see, without raising a finger, the whole of the Low Countries 
taken, and that they are bound in good policy to oppose the 
purposes of this conquest if his 
la jesty intend to take all 
for himself." On the 23d of January, 1668, the celebrated 
treaty of the Triple Alliance was signed at the Hague. The 
three powers demanded of the King of France that he should 
grant the Low Countries a truce up to the month of 1\1ay, in 
order to give time for treating with Spain and obtaining frarn 
her, as France demanded, the definitive cession of the con- 
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que red places or Franche-Comté in exchange. At bottom, 
the Triple ,Alliance was resolved to protect helpless Spain 
against France; a secret article bound the three allies to 
take up arms to restrain Louis XIV., and to bring him back, 
if possible, to the peace of the Pyrenees. At the same mo- 
ment Portugal was l11aking peace with Spain, who recognized 
her independence. 
The king refused the long armistice demanded of him. 
" I will grant it up to the 31st of March," he had said, 
"being unwilling to n1Ïss the first opportunity of taking the 
field." The I\Tarquis of Castel-Rodriguo made merry over 
this proposal. " I aln content," said he, "with the suspen- 
sion of anns that winter imposes upon the King of France." 
The governor of the Low Countries made a 11listake: Louis 
XIV. was about to prove that his soldiers, like those of 
Gustavus Adolphus, did not recognize winter. He had 
entrusted the comlnand of his new anny to the Prince of 
Condé, amnestied for the last nine years, but, up to that 
time, a stranger to the royal favor. Condé expressed his 
gratitude with more fervor than loftiness when he wrote to 
the king on the 20th of Decelnber, 1667, " My birth binds 
me more than any other to your 11a jesty's service, but the 
kindnesses and the confidence you deign to show me after I 
have so little deserved then1 bind Ine still more than my 
birth. Do me the honor to believe, sir, that I hold neither 
property nor life but to cheerfully sacrifice them for your 
glory and for the preservation of your person, which is a 
thousand times dearer to me than all the things of the 
world. " 
" On pretence of being in Burgundy at the states," writes 
Oliver d'Ormesson, the prosecutor of Fouquet, "the prince 
had obtained perfect knowledge that Franche-Comté was 
without troops and without apprehension, because they had 
no doubt that the king would accord them neutrality as in 
the last war, the inhabitants having sent to him to ask it of 
him. He kept them amused. !\feanwhile the king had set 
his army in motion without disclosing his plan, and tr_c 
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inhabitants of Franche-Comté found themselves attacked 
without having known that they were to be. Besançon and 
Salins surrendered at sight of the troops. The king, on 
arriving, went to Dôle, and superintended an affair of coun- 
tcrsc
rps and S0111e demilunes, whereat there were killed 
some four or five hundred men. The inhabitants, astounded, 
and finding themselves without troops or hope of succor, 
surrendered on Shrove Tuesday, February 14. The king at 
the same time marched to Gray. 1-'he governor made some 

how of defending himself, but the Marquis of Yenne, gov- 
ernor-general under Castel-Rodriguo, who belongs to the 
district and has all his property there, came and surrendered 
to the king, and then, having gone to Gray, persuaded the 
go\'ernor to surrender. Accordingly, the king entered it on 
Sunday, February 19, and had a Te Dcum sung there, having 
at è.is right the governor-general, and at his left the special 
gQv
rnor of the town; and, the saIne day, he set out 
on his return. And so, within twenty-two days of the month 
of February, he had set out from St. Gennain, been in 
Franche-Comté, taken it entirely, and returned to St. Ger- 
main. This is a great and wonderful conquest froln every 
point of view. Having paid a visit to the prince to make 
my compliments, I said that the glory he had won had cost 
him dear, as he had lost his shoes; he replied, laughing, that 
it had been said so, but the truth was, that, happening to be 
at the guards' attack, sOlnebody came and told him that the 
king had pushed forward to M. de Gadaignes' attack, that he 
had ridden up full gallop to bring back the king, who had put 
himself in too great peril, and that, having dismounted at a 
very moist spot, his shoe had come off, and he had been 
obliged to re-shoe himself in the king's presence." [Jourllal 
d' Oliver d' Ormesson, t. ii. p. 542.] 
Louis XIV. had good reason to "push forward to the 
attack and put himself in too great peril;" a rumor had 
circulated that, having run the same risk at the siege of Lille, 
he had let a moment's hesit
tion appear: the old Duke of 
Charost, captain of his gUltrds, had come up to him, and, 
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" Sir," p
 had whispered in the young king's ear, "the wine 
is drawn, and it must be drunk." Louis XIV. had finished 
his reconnoissance, not without a feeling of gratitude towards 
Charost for preferring before his life that honor which ended 
by becoming his idol. 
The king was back at St. Germain, preparing en
rmous 
annaments for the month of April. He had given the 
Prince of Condé the governInent of Franche-Comté. " I 
had always esteenled your father," he said to the young 
Duke of Enghien, "but I had never loved him; now I love 
him as lnuch as I esteem him." Young Louvois, already in 
high favor with the king, as well as his father, Michael Le 
Tellier, had contributed a great deal towards getting the 
prince's services appreciated; they still smarted under the 
reproaches of 11. de Turenne touching the deficiency' of sup- 
plies for the troops before Lille in 1667. 
\Var seemed to be imminent; the last days of the armistice 
were at hand. " The opinion prevailing in France as to peace 
is a disease which is beginning to spread very much," wrote 
Louvois in the lniddle of March, "but we shall soon find a 
cure for it, as here is the tiule approaching for taking the field. 
You must publish almost everywhere that it is the Spaniards 
who do not want peace." Louvois lied brazenfacedly; the 
Spaniards were without resources, but they had even less of 
spirit than of resources; they consented to the abandonment 
of all the places won in the Low Countries during 1667. .A. 
congress was opened at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, presided over by 
the nuncio of the new pope, Clement IX., as fa\'orable to 
France as his predecessor, Innocent X., had been to Spain. 
" A phantom arbiter between phantoln plenipotentiaries," says 
V oltaire, in the Siècle de Louis XI V. The real negotiations 
were going on at St. Germain. "I did not look merely;' 
writes Louis XIV., "to profit by the present conjuncture, but 
also to put myself in a position to turn to my advantage those 
which might probably arrive. In view of the great increment.:; 
that my fortune might receive, nothing seemed to me rnor
 
necessary than to establish for myself amongst my sm
ll
r 
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neighbors such a character for moderation and probity as 
might assuage in them those emotions of dread which every. 
body naturally experiences at sight of too great a power. I 
was bound not to lack means of breaking with Spain when 
I pleased; Franche-Comté, which I gave up, might become rp. 
duced to such a condition that I should be master of it 
at any moment, and my new conquests, well secured, would 
open for me a surer entrance into the Low Countries." De- 
termined by these wise motives, the king gave orders to sign 
the peace. "M. de Turenne appeared yesterday like a man 
who had received a blow fronl a club," writes l\1ichael Le 
Tellier to his son: "when Don Juan arrives, matters will 
change; he says that, meanwhile, all must go on just the same, 
and he repeated it more than a dozen times, which made the 
prince laugh." Don Juan did not protest, and on the 2d of 
1\1ay, 1668, the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle was concluded. Be- 
fore giving up Franche-Comté, the king issued orders for de- 
molishing the fortifications of Dôle and Gray; he at the same 
time commissioned Vauban to fortify Ath, Lille, and Tournay. 
The Triple Alliance was triumphant, the Hollanders at the 
head. "I cannot tell your Excellency all that these beer. 
brewers write to our traders," said a letter to M. de Lianne 
frOln one of his correspondents; " as there is just now nothing 
further to hope for, in respect to the Low Countries, I vent 
all my feelings upon the Hollanders, whom I hold at this day 
to be our most fOrIuidable enemies, and I exhort your Excel- 
lency, as well for your own reputation as for the public satis.. 
faction, to omit from your policy nothing that may tend to the 
discovery of means to abase this great power, which exalts 
itself too much." 
Louis XIV. held the san1e views as 11. de Lianne's corre- 
spondent, not merely from resentInent against the I-Iollanders, 
who had stopped him in his career of success, but because he 
quite saw that the key to the barrier between the Catholic 
Low Countries and himself remained in the hands of the 
United Provinces. lIe had relied upon his traditional influ. 
ence in the Estates as well as on the influence of J 011n van 
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Titt; but the latter's position had been shaken. rc I learn 
from a good quarter that there are great cabals forming against 
the authority of 1\1. de Witt, and for the purpose of ousting 
him from it," writes 1\1. de Lionne on the 30th of March, 
1668; Louis XIV. resolved to have recourse to anns in order 
to humiliate this insolent republic which had dared to hamper 
his designs. For years every effort of his diplolnacy tended 
solely to make Holland isolated in Europe. 
It was to England that France would naturally first turn 
her eyes. The sentiments of King Charles II. and of his peo- 
ple, as regarded Holland, were not the same. Charles had 
not forgiven the Estates for having driven him from their terri- 
tory at the request of Cromwell; the simple and austere man- 
ners of the republican patricians did not accord with his taste 
for luxury and debauchery; the English people, on the contrary, 
despite of that rivalry in trade and on the seas which had been 
the source of so much ancient and recent hostility between 
the two nations, esteemed the Hollanders and leaned towards 
an alliance with them. Louis XIV., in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, was the representative of Catholicism and 
absolute monarchy, two enemies which it had vanquished, but 
stilJ feared. The king's proceedings with Charles II. had, 
therefore, necessarily to be kept secret; the ministers of the 
King of England were themselves divided; the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, as mad and as prodigal as his father, was favorable 
to France: the Earl of Arlington had married a Hollander, 
and persisted in the 1"riple Alliance. Louis XIV. elnployed 
in this negotiation his sister-in-law, Madame Henriette, who 
was much attached to her brother, the King of England, aI:d 
was intelligent and adroit; she was on her return from a trip 
to London, which she had with great difficulty snatched 
from the jealous susceptibilities of Monsieur,when she died sud- 
denly at Versailles on the 30th of June, 1670. "It were impos- 
sible to praise sufficiently the incredible dexterity of this 
princess in treating the nlost delicate nlatters, in finding a 
remedy for those hidden suspicions which often keep them in 
6usp
nse, and in tern1Ínating all difficulties in such a manner 
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as to conciliate the most opposite interests; this was the sub.. 
ject of all talk, when on a sudden resounded, like a clap of 
thunder, that astounding news, l\1adame is dying! Madame 
is dead! And there, in spite of that great heart, is this 
princess, so admired and so beloved; there, as death has 
made her for us!" [Bossltet, Oraison fUllèbre d' Henriette 
d' Angleterre.] 
Madame's work was nevertheless accomplished, and her 
death was not destined to interrupt it. The treaty of alli- 
ance was secretly concluded, signed by only the Catholic 
councillors of Charles II.; it bore that the King of England 
was resolved to publicly declare his return to the Catholic 
church; the King of France was to aid him towards the exe- 
cution of this project with assistance to the amount of two 
millions of livres of Tours; the two princes bound themselves 
to remain faithful to the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle as regard- 
ed Spain, and to declare war together against the United 
Provinces; the King of France would have to supply to his 
brother of England, for this war, a subsidy of three millions 
livres of Tours every year. \Vhen the Protestant n1inisters 
were admitted to share the secret, silence was kept as to the 
declaration of Catholicity, which was put off till after the war 
in Holland; Parliament had granted the king thirteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling to pay his debts, and eight 
hundred thousand pounds to "equip in the ensuing spring" 
a fleet of fifty vessels, in order that he might take the part he 
considered most expedient for the glory of his kingdom and 
the welfare of his subjects. "The government of our country 
is like a great bell which you cannot stop when it is once set 
going," said I<'ing Charles II., anxious to commence the war 
in order to handle the subsidies the sooner; he was, never- 
theless, obliged to wait. Louis XIV. had succeeded in drag- 
ging him into an enterprise contrary to the real interests of 
his country as ,veIl as of his national policy; in order to ar- 
rive at his ends he had set at work all the evil passions which 
dh'ided the court of En
bnd; he had bought up the kin s , 
his mistresses, and his n1Ïnisters; he had dangled before the 
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fanaticisln of the Duke of York the spectacle of England 
converted to Catholicisln; but his work was not finished in 
Europe; he wished to assure himself of the neutrality of Ger. 
many in the great duel he was meditating with the republic 
of the United Provinces. 
As long ago as 1667 Louis XIV. had practically paved 
the way towards the neutrality of the empire by a secret 
treaty regulating the eventual partition of the Spanish mon- 
archy. In case the little King of Spain died without chil- 
dren, France was to receive the Low Countries, Franche- 
Comté, Navarre, Naples, and Sicily; Austria was to keep 
Spain and rvfilaness. The Emperor Leopold therefore turned 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of the Hollanders who would fain 
have bound him down to the Triple Alliance; a new conven- 
tion between France and the empire, secretly signed on the 
1st of November, 1670, lnade it reciprocally obligat
ry 011 
the two princes not to aid their enenlÎes. The Germak
 prin- 
ces were more difficult to win over; they were beginnIng to 
feel alann at the pretensions of France. The electors of 
Trèves and of Mayence had already collected some troops 
on the Rhine; the Duke of Lorraine seen1ed dis
sed to 
lend them assistance; Louis XIV. seized the pretext of the 
restoration of certain fortifications contrary to the treaty of 
Marsal; on the 23d of August, 1675, he ordered l\larshal 
Créqui to enter Lorraine; at the comlnencelnent of Septem- 
ber the whole duchy was reduced, and the duke a fugitive. 
"The king had at first been disposed to give up Lorraine to 
some one of the princes of that house," writes Louvois; "but, 
just now he no longer considers that province to be a coun. 
try which he ought to quit so soon, and it appears likely that, 
as he sees more and more every day how useful that con- 
quest will be for the unification of his kingdom, he will seek 
the means of preserving it for himself." In point of fact, 
the king, in answer to the emperor's protests, replied that he 
did not want to turn Lorraine to account for his own profit, 
but that he would not give it up at the solicitation') of any- 
body. Brandenburg and Saxony alone refused point blank to 
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observe neutr3.lity; France had reno
nced Protestant allian- 
ces in Germ3.ny, and the Protestant electors comprehended 
the danger that threatened them. 
Sweden also comprehended it, but Gustavus Adolphus and 
Oxenstiern were no 101l;;er there; there remained nothing 
but the remcn1brance of old alliances with France; the 
Swedish senators gave themselves up to the buyer one after 
another. "'\Then you have made some stay at Stockholm," 
wrote Courtin, the French ambassador in Sweden, to 1\1. de 
POlnponne, "and seen the vanity of the Gascons of the 
North, the little honesty there is in their conduct, the cabals 
which prevail in the Senate, and the feebleness and inertness 
of those who compose it, you cannot be surprised at the de- 
lays and changes which take place. If the Senate of Rome 
had shown as little inclination as that of Sweden at the pres- 
ent tin1e for war, the ROlnan Empire would not have been of 
so great an extent." The treaty, howéver, was signed on the 
14th of April, 1672; in consideration of an annual subsidy 
of six hundred thousand Iivres Sweden engaged to oppose 
by arms those princes of the empire who should determine 
to support the United Provinces. 1"he gap was forming 
round Holland. 
In spite of the secrecy which enveloped the negotiations 
of Louis XIV., Van Witt was filled with disquietude; favora- 
ble as ever to the French alliance, he had sought to caln1 the 
irritation of France, which set down the Triple Alliance to 
the account of Holland. "I remarked," says a letter in 
166 9, from M. de Pomponne, French ambassador at the 
Hague, " that it seemed to me a strange thing that, whereas 
this republic had two kings for its associates in the Triple 
Alliance, it affected in SOlne sort to put itself at their head so 
as to do all the speaking, and that it was willing to become 
the seat of all the manæuvres that were going on against 
France, which was very likely to render it suspected of some 
prepossession in favor of Spain." John van 'Vitt defended 
his country with dignified modesty. "I know not whether to 
regard as a blessing or a curse," said he, "the incidents 
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which h3.ve for several years past brought it 


cut that the 
most iU1portant affairs of Europe have been transacted in 
I-Ioll3.nd. It must no doubt be att
-i
uted to the situation and 
condition of this state, which, whilst putting it after all the 
crowned heads, cause it to be readily agreed to as a place 
without consequence; but, as for the prepossession of which 
we are suspected in favor of Sp3.in, it cannot surely be for- 
gotten what aversion we have as it were sucked in with our 
Jni1k towards that nation, the remnants that still remain of a 
hatred fed by so much blood and such long wars, which make 
it impossible, for my part, that my inclinations should ever 
turn towards th
t crown." 
Hatred to Spain was not so general in Holland as Van 
\Vitt represented; and internal dissensions amongst the Es- 
tates, sedulously fanned by France, were slowly ruining the 
authority of the aristocratic and republican party, only to in- 
crease the influence of those who favored the house of Nas- 
sau. In his far-sighted and sagacious patriotism, John van 
Witt had for a long tÏ1ne past foreseen the defeat of his 
cause, and he had c3.refully trained up the heir of the stadt- 
holders, \Villiam of Nassau, the natural head of his adver- 
saries. It was this young prince wholn the policy of Louis 
XIV. at that time opposed to Van Witt in the councils of the 
United Provinces, thus strengthening in advance the indomi- 
table foe who was to triumph over all his greatness and van- 
quish him by dint of defeats. The despatch of an ambas- 
sador to Spain, to form there an alliance offensive and 
defensive, was decided upon. "Iv!. de Beverninck, who has 
charge of this mission, is without doubt a man of strength 
and ability," said 
L de Pomponne, "and there are many 
who put hÜn on a par with 1\1. de \Yitt ; it is true that he is 
not on a par with the other the whole day long, and that with 
the sobriety of morning he often loses the desert and capacity 
that were his up to dinner-time." The Spaniards at first 
gave but a cool reception to the overtures of the Hollanders. 
"They look at their monarchy through the spectacles of 
Philip 11.." said Beverninck, "and they take a pleasure in 
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deceiving thelTIselves whilst they flatter their vanity." Fear 
of the cncrodchlnents of France carri
d the day, however. 
h They consider," wrote 
\L de Lionne, "that, if they left the 
United Provinces to ruin, they would themselves have but 
the favor granted by the Cyclops, to be eaten last;" a de- 
fensive league was concluded between Spain and Holland, 
and all the efforts of France could not succeed in breaking it. 
John van \Vitt was negotiating in every direction. The 
treaty of Charles I I. with France had remained a profound 
secret, and the Hollanders believed that they might calculate 
upon the good will of the English nation. The arms of Eng- 
land were effaced fronl the Royal Charles, a vessel taken by 
Van Trolnp in 1667, and a curtain was put over a picture, in 
the town-hall of Dordrecht, of the victory at Chatham, repre- 
senting the ruart [inspector of dikes] Cornelius van 'Vitt 
leaning on a cannon. These concessions to the pride of 
England were not made without a struggle. "Some," says 
M. de Pomponne, "thought it a piece of baseness to despoil 
themselves during peace of tokens of the glory they had won 
in the war; others, less sensitive on this point of delicacy, 
and more affected by the danger of disobliging a crown 
which formed the first and at this date the most necessary of 
their connections, preferred the less spirited but safer to the 
honorable but more dangerous counsels." Charles II. played 
with Boreel, atnbassador of the United Provinces at the 
court of London; taking advantage of the Estates' necessity 
in order to serve his nephew the Prince of Orange, he de- 
manded for him the office of captain-general, which had been 
filled by his ancestors. Already the prince had been recog- 
nized as premier noble of Zealand, and he had obtained 
entrance to the council; John van 'Vitt raised against him 
the vote of the Estates of Holland, still preponderant in the 
republic. "The grand pensionary soon appeased the mur.. 
murs and complaints that were being r
ised against him," 
writes Ivi. de Pomponne. " I-Ie prefers the greatest dangers 
to the re-establishment of the Prince of Orange, and to his 
re-establishment on the recommendatio[\ of the K.ing of Eng
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land; he would consider that the repub1ic accepted a double 
yoke, both in the person of a chief who, from the post of 
captain-general, Inight rise to all those which his fathers had 
filled, and in accepting him at the instance of a suspected 
crown." The grand pensionary did not err. In the spring 
of 1672, in spite of the loss of M. de Lionne, who died Sep- 
tember I, 167 I, all the negotiations of Louis XIV. had suc- 
ceeded; his armalnents were completed; he was at last about 
to crush that little power which had for so long a time past 
presented an obstacle to his designs. "The true way of 
arriving at the conquest of the Spanish Low Countries is to 
abase the Hollanders and annihilate them if it be possible," 
said Louvois to the Prince of Condé on the 1 st of N ovem- 
ber, 167 I; and the king wrote in an unpublished memoran- 
dum, " In the midst of all my successes during my campaign 
of 1667, neither England nor the empire, convinced as they 
were of the justice of my cause, whatever interest they may 
have had in checking the rapidity of my conquests, offered 
any opposition. I found in my path only my good, faithful, 
and old friends the Hollanders, who, instead of interesting 
themselves in my fortune as the foundation of their dominion, 
wanted to impose laws upon me and oblige n1e to make 
peace, and even dared to use threats in case I refused to 
accept their mediation. I confess that their insolence 
touched me to the quick, and that, at the risk of whatever 
might happen to my conquests in the Spanish Low Countries, 
I was very near turning all my forces against this proud and 
ungrateful nation; but, having summoned prudence to my 
aid, and considered that I had neither number of troops nor 
quality of allies requisite for such an enterprise, I dissÍ1nu- 
lated, I concluded peace on honorable conditions, resolved 
to put off the punishment of such perfidy to another time." 
The time had come; to the last attempt towards conciliation, 
made by Van Groot, son of the celebrated Grotius, in the 
name of the States General, the king replied with threaten- 
ing haughtiness. "When I discovered that the United Prov- 
inces were trying to debauch my allies, and were soliciting 
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kings, Iny relatives, to enter into ofTensi\Oe leagues against 
me, I made up nlY nlind to put nlyself in a position to defend 
nlyself, and I levied SaIne troops; but I intend to have more 
by the spring, and I shall make use of them at that time in 
the manner I shall consider most proper for the welfare of 
my dominions and for Iny own glory." 
"1'he king starts to-morrow, my dear daughter," writes 
ß-Iadame de Sévigné to Madame de Grignan on the 27th of 
April: "there will be a hundred thousand men out of Paris; 
the two annies will form a junction; the king will command 
l\1:onsieur, Monsieur the prince, the prince 1\1:. de Turenne, 
and M. de Turenne the two marshals and even the army of 
l\1:arshal Créqui. The king spoke to M. de Bellefonds and 
told hin1 that his desire was that he should obey M. de Tu- 
renne without any fuss. The marshal, without asking for 
tinle (that was his Inistake), said that he should not be 
worthy of the honor his Majesty had done him if he dis- 
honored himself by an obedience without precedent. Mar- 
shal d'Hulnières and Marshal Créqui said Inuch the saIne. 
M. de la Rochefoucauld, says that Bellefonds has spoilt 
everything because he has no joints in his Inind. Marshal 
Créqui said to the king, 'Sir, take froln Ine Iny bâton, for are 
you not Inaster? Let me serve this campaign as 
Iarquis of 
Créqui; perhaps I Inay deserve that your Majesty give lne 
back the bâton at the end of the war.' The king was 
touched; but the result is, that they have all three been at 
their houses in the country planting cabbages (have ceased 
to serve )." " You will permit Ine to tell you that there is 
nothing for it but to obey a lnaster who says that he nleans 
to be obeyed," wrote Louvois to 1\1. de Créqui. The king 
wanted to have order and one sole cOlnnland in his anny: 
and he was right. 
The Prince of Orange, who had at last been appointed 
captain-general for a single campaign, possessed neither the 
same forces nor the same authority; the violence of party- 
struggles had blinded patriotic sentiment and was hampering 
the preparations for defence. Out of sixty-four thousand 
VOL. IV. - 2'1 
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troops inscribed on the registers of the Dutch army, a great 
number neglected the sunlmons; in the towns, the burgesses 
rose up against the magistrates, refusing to allow the fau- 
bourgs to be pulled down, and the peasants threatened to 
defend the dikes and close the sluices. "When word was 
sent yesterday to the peasants to come and work on the 
Rhine at the redoubts and at piercing the dikes, not a man 
presented himself," says a letter of June 28, from John van 
'Vitt to his brother Cornelius; "all is disorder and confusion 
here." " I hope that, for the moment, we shall not lack gun- 
powder," said Beverninck; "but as for gun-carriages there is 
no help for it; a fortnight hence we shall not have more than 
seven." Louvois had conceived the audacious idea of pur 
chasing in Holland itself the supplies of powder and ball 
necessary for the French anny; and the commercial instincts 
of the Hollanders had prevailed over patriotic sentiment. 
Ruyter was short of ITIunitions in the contest already com- 
menced against the French and English fleet. "Out of 
thirty-two battles I have been in I never saw any like it," 
said the Dutch adlniral after the battle of Soultbay (Solebay) 
on the 7th of June. "Ruyter is adn1Ïral, captain, pilot, 
sailor, and soldier an in one," exclailned the English. Cor- 
nelius van Witt, in the capacity of comITIissioner of the 
Estates, had remained seated on the deck of the admiral's 
vessel during the fight, indifferent to the bullets that rained 
around him. The issue of the battle was indecisive; Count 
d'Estrées, at the head of the French flotilla, had taken little 
part in the action. 
It was not at sea and by the agency of his lieutenants 
that Louis XIV. aspired to gain the victory; he had already 
arrived at the banks of the Rhine, marchiu 6 straight into the 
very heart of Holland. "I thought it ITIOre advantageous 
for my designs, and less COmITIOn on the score of glory," he 
wrote to Colbert on the 31st of :tvlay, "to attack four places 
at once on the Rhine, and to take the actual command in 
person at all four sieges. . . . I chose, for that purpose, 
Rheinberg, 'Vesel, Burick, and Orsoy, and I hope that there 
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will be no complaint of my having deceived public expecta- 
tion." The four places did not hold out four days. On the 
12th of June, the king and the Prince of Condé appeared 
unexpectedly on the right bank of the intermediary branch 
of the Rhine, between the'Vahal and the Yssel. The Hol- 
landers were expecting the enemy at the ford of the Y ssel, 
being more easy to pass; they were taken by surprise; the 
king's cuirassier regiment dashed into the river, and crossed 
it partly by fording and partIy by swimming; the resistance 
was brief; meanwhile the Duke of Longueville was killed, 
and the Prince of Condé was wounded for the first time in 
his life. "I was present at the passage, which was bold, 
vigorous, full of brilliancy, and glorious for the nation," 
writes Louis XI V. Arnheim and Deventer had just surren- 
dered to Turenne and Luxembourg; Duisbourg resisted the 
king for a few days; Monsieur was besieging Zutphen. 
John van Witt was for evacuating the Hague and removing 
to Amsterdam, the centre of government and resistance; 
the Prince of Orange had just abandoned the province of 
Utrecht, which was immediately occupied by the French; 
the defensive efforts were concentrated upon the province of 
Holland; already N aarden, three leagues from Amsterdam, 
was in the king's hands. "'Ve learn the surrender of towns 
before we have heard of their investment," wrote Van 'Vitt. 
A deputation from the States was sent on the 22d of June to 
the king's headquarters to demand peace. Louis XIV. had 
just entered Utrecht, which, finding itself abandoned, opened 
its gates to him. On the s
une day, John van 'Yitt recei\'ed 
in a street of the IIague four stabs with a dagger frOIn the 
hand of an assassin, whilst the city of Amsterdam, but lately 
resolved to surrender and prepared to send its magistrates as 
delegates to Louis XIV., suddenly decided upon resistance 
to the bitter end. " If we must perish, let us at any rate be 
the last to f3.11," exclailned the town-councillor 'V
lkernier, 
" and let us not submit to the yoke it is desired to impose upon 
us until there remain no n1eans of securing ourselves against 
it." ..
ll the sluices were openèd and the dikes cut. Am- 
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sterdam floated amidst the waters. "I thus found myself 
under the necessity of limiting my conquests, as regarded 
the pr0vince of Holland, to Naarden, Utrecht, and Werden," 
writes Louis XIV. in his unpublished Mémoire touching the 
campaign of 1672, and he adds, with rare impartiality, "the 
resolution to place the whole country under water was some- 
what violent; but what would not one do to save one's self from 
foreign dOlnination? I cannot help adu1iring and commend- 
ing the zeal and stout-heartedness of those who broke off 
the negotiation of Amsterdam, though their decision, salutary 
as it was for their country, was very prejudicial to my ser- 
vice; the proposals Inade to me by the deputies from the 
States General were very advantageous, but I could never 
prevail upon myself to accept them." 
Louis XIV. was as yet ignorant what can be done 
amongst a proud people by patriotism driven to despair; the 
States General offered him Maestricht, the places on the 
Rhine, Brabant and Dutch Flanders, with a war-indemnity of 
ten millions; it was an open door to the Spanish Low 
Countries, which became a patch enclosed by French posses- 
sions; but the king wanted to annihilate the Hollanders; he 
demanded Southern Gueldres, the Island of Bonmel, twenty- 
four millions, the restoration of Catholic worship, and, every 
year, an embassy commissioned to thank the king for having 
a second time given peace to the United Provinces. This 
was rather too much; and, whilst the deputies were negotiat- 
ing with heavy hearts, the people of I-Iolland had risen in 
wrath. 
Froln the commencement of the war, the party of the 
house of Nassau had never ceased to gain ground. John van 
'"\Titt was accused of all the misfortunes of the state; the 
people demanded with loud outcries the restoration of the 
stadtholderate, but lately abolished by a law voted by the 
States under the presumptuous title of perpetual edict. Dor- 
drecht, the native place of the Van 'Vitts, gave the sign:::l of 
insurrection. Cornelius van \Vitt, who was confined to Lis 
house by illness, yiclded to the prayers of his wife and 
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children, and signed the municipal act which destroyed his 
brother's work; the contagion spread fron1 town to town, 
from province to province; on the 4th of July the States 
General appointed William of Orange stadtholder, captain- 
general, and (1dmiral of the Union; the national instinct had 
divined the saviour of the country, and with tumultuous accla- 
Inations placed in his hands the reins of the state. 
vVilliam of Orange was barely two and twenty when the 
fate of revolutions suddenly put him at the head' of a country 
invaded, devastated, half conquered; but his mind as well 
as his spirit were up to the level of his task. He loftily re- 
jected at the assembly of the Estates the proposals brought 
forward in the king's name by Peter van Groot. "To sub- 
scribe them would be suicide," he said: "even to discuss 
them is dangerous; but, if the majority of this assembly 
decide otherwise, ther
 remains but one course for th
 
friends of Protestantism and liberty, and that is, to retire to 
the colonies in the West Indies, and there found a new coun- 
try, where their consciences and their persons will be beyond 
the reach of tyranny and despotism." The States General 
decided to "reject the hard and intolerable conditions pro- 
posed by their lordships the ICings of France and Great 
Britain, and to defend this state and its inhabitants with all 
their might." The province of Holland in its entirety fol- 
lowed the example of Alnsterdam; the dikes were every- 
where broken down, at the same time that the troops of the 
electors of Brandenburg and Saxony were advancing to the 
aid of the United Provinces, and that the emperor was sign- 
ing with those two princes a defensive alliance for the main- 
tenance of the treaties of \Vestphalia, the Pyrenees, and 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
Louis XIV. could no longer fly from conquest to con- 
quest; henceforth his troops had to remain on observation; 
care for his pleasures recalled hiln to France; he left the 
command-in-chief of his army to M. de Turenne, and set out 
for St. Germain, where he arrived on the 1st of August. Be- 
fore leaving Holland, he had sent home ahnost without ran- 
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som twenty thousand prisoners of war, who before long 
entered the service of the States again. " It WdS an excess 
of clelnency of which I had reason afterwards to repent," 
says the king hiInself. His mistake was, that he did not 
understand either Holland or the new chief she had chosen. 
Dispirited and beaten, like his country, John van \Vitt 
had just given in his resignation as councillor-pensionary of 
Holland. He wrote to Ruyter on the 5th of August, as fol- 
lows: "The capture of the towns on the Rhine in so short 
a tin1e, the irruption of the enemy as far as the banks of the 
Y ssel, and the total loss of the provinces of Gueldres, 
Utre
ht, and Over- Y ssel, almost without resistance and 
through unheard-of-poltroonery, if not treason, on the part of 
certain people, have more and more convinced Ine of the 
truth of what was in olden times, applied to the Ron1an re- 
public: Success
s are claimed by e7Jer)'body, reverses are put 
down to one (Prosþera omnes sibi vÌ1zdicallt, adversa uni inl.tlJlt_ 
tantur). That is my own experience. The people of Hol- 
iand have not only laid at my door all the disasters and 
calamities that have befallen our republic; they have not 
been content to see me fall unarn1ed and defenceless into the 
hands of four individuals whose design was to murder me ; 
but when, by the agency of Divine Providence, I escaped 
Lhe assassins' blows and had reco\'ered froln my wounds, 
they conceived a violent hatred against such of their magis- 
trates as they believed to have most to do with the direction 
of public affairs; it is against me chiefly that this hatred has 
manifested itself, although I was nothing but a servant of 
the state; it is this that has obliged me to demand my dis- 
charge from the office of councillor-pensionary." He was 
at once succeeèed by Gaspard van Fagel, passionately de- 
voted to the Prince of Orange. 
Popular passion is as unjust as it is violent in its excesses. 
Cornelius van Witt, but lately sharing with his brother the 
public confidence, had just been dragged, as a criminal, to 
the Hague, accused by a wretched barber of having planned 
the assassination of the Prince of Orange. In vain did the 
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magIstrates of the town of Dordrecht claim their right of 
jurisdiction over their fellow-citizen. Cornelius van "Vitt 
was put to the torture to make him confess his crime. " You 
will not force me to confess a thing I never even thought of," 
he said, whilst the pulleys were dislocating his lin1bs. His 
baffled judges heard him repeating Horace's ode: Justum et 
tenacem þroþositi virum. . . . At the end of three hours he 
was carried back to his cell, broken but indomitable. The 
court condemned him to banishment; his accuser, Tichelaer, 
was not satisfied. 
Before long, at his instigation, the Inob collected about the 
prison, uttering imprecations against the judges and their 
clemency. " They are traitors! " cried Tichelaer, "but let 
us first take vengeance on those whom we have." John van 
'Vitt had been brought to the prison by a n1essage supposed 
to have cOJne from the ruart. In vain had his daughter con- 
jured him not to respond to it. " What are you cOlne here 
for?" exclaimed Cornelius, on seeing his brother enter. 
" Did you not send for me ?" " No, certainly not." " Then 
we are lost," said John van Witt calmly. The shouts of the 
crowd redoubled; a body of cavalry still preserved order; 
a rumor suddenly spread that the peasants froin the environs 
were marching on the Hague to plunder it; the States of 
Holland sent orders to the Count of 'I'illy to I110Ve against 
them; the brave soldier demanded a written order. "I will 
obey," he said, "but the two brothers are lost." 
The troops had scarcely withdrawn, and already the doors 
of the prison were forced; the ruart, exhausted by the tor- 
ture, was stretched upon his bed, whilst his brother sat by his 
side reading the Bible aloud; the 111admen rushed into the 
chamber, crying, "Traitors, prepare yourselves; you are 
going to die." Cornelius van \Vitt started up, joining his 
hands in prayer; the blows aimed at him did not reach hin1. 
John was wounded. They were both dragged forth; they 
embraced one another; Cornelius, struck fron1 behind, rolled 
to the bottom of the staircase; his brother would have de- 
fended hin1; as he went out into the street, he received a 
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pike-thrust in the face; the ruart was dead already; the mur- 
derers vented their fury on John van Witt; he had lost noth. 
ing of his courage or his coolness, and, lifting his arms 
towards heaven, he was opening his mouth in prayer to God, 
when a last pistol-shot stretched him upon his back. 
" There's the perpetual edict floored!" shouted the assas- 
sins, lavishing upon the two corpses insults and imprecations. 
It was only at night, and after having with difficulty recog- 
nized them, so disfigured had they been, that poor Jacob van 
'Vitt was able to have his sons' bodies removed; he was 
before long to rejoin them in everlasting rest. 
William of Orange arrived next day at the Hague, too 
late for his faIne, and for the punishment of the obscure 
assassins, whom he allowed to escape. The compassers of 
the plot obtained before long appointments and rewards. 
" He one day assured n1e," says Gourville, "that it was quite 
true he had not given any orders to have the \Vitts killed, 
but that, having heard of their death without having contrib- 
uted to it, he had certainly felt a little relieved." History 
and the hlunan heart have 111ysteries which it is not well to 
probe to the botton1. 
For twenty years J9hn van Witt had been the most noble 
exponent of his country's traditional policy. Long faithful to 
the French alliance, he had desired to arrest Louis XIV. in 
his dangerous career of triumph; foreseeing the peril to come, 
he had forgotten the peril at hand; he had believed too much 
and too long in the influence of negotiations and the possi- 
bility of regaining the friendship of France. He died un- 
happy, in spite of his pious submission to the will of God; 
what he had desired for his country was slipping from hiIn 
abroad as well as at home; Holland was crushed by France, 
and the aristocratic republic was vanquished by monarchical 
den10cracy. With the weakness characteristic of human 
views, he could not open his eyes to a vision of constitutional 
monarchy freely chosen, preserying to his country the inde- 
pendence, prosperity, 
ncl order which he had labored to 
secure for her. A politician as bold as and 1110re far-sighted 
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than Admiral Coligny, twice struck down, like him, by assas- 
sins, John van vVitt remained in history the unique model of 
a great republican chief, virtuous and able, proud and mod- 
est, up to the day at which other United Provinces, fighting 
like Holland for their liberty, presented a rival to the purity 
of his fame, when they chose for their governor General 
\ Vashington. 
For all their brutal ingratitude, the instinct of the people 
of Holland saw clearly into the situation. John van \\Ïtt 
would have failed in the struggle against France; \Villialn of 
Orange, prince, politician, and soldier, saved his country and 
Europe from the yoke of Louis XIV. 
On quitting his army, the king had inscribed in his note- 
book, "My departure. - I do not mean to have anything 
ITIOre done." The temperature favored his designs; it did 
not freeze, the country remained inundated and the towns 
unapproachable; the troop3 of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
together with a corps sent by the emperor, had put themselves 
in motion towards the Rhine; Turenne kept them in check 
in Germany. Condé covered Alsace; the Duke of Luxem.. 
bourg) remaining in Holland, confined himself to burning two 
large villages - Bodegrave and Saammerdam. "There was 
a grill of all the Hollanders who were in those burghs," wrote 
the marshal to the Prince of Condé, "not one of whom was 
let out of the houses. This morning we were visited by two 
of the enemy's drummers, who came to claim a colonel of 
great note amongst them (I have him in cinders at this mo- 
ment), as well as several officers that we have not, and that 
are demanded of us, who, I suppose, were killed at the ap- 
proaches to the villages, where I saw some rather pretty little 
heaps." The attempts of the Prince of Orange on Charleroi 
had failed, as well as those of Luxembourg on the Hague; 
the Swedes had offered their mediation, and negotiations 
were beginning at Cologne; on the loth of June, 1673, Louis 
XIV. laid siege to 
Iaestricht; Condé was commanding in 
I-Iolland, with LuxeInbourg under his orders; I'urenne was 
observing Germany. The king was alone with Vauban. 
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::t\Iaestricht held out three v.eeks. "11. de V auban, in this 
siege as in many others, saved a nunlber of lives by his in- 
genuity," wrote a young subaltern, the Count of Alligny. 
"In times past it was sheer butchery in the trenches; now 
he makes them in such a manner that one is as safe as if one 
were at home." "I don't know whether it ought to be called 
swagger, vanity, or carelessness, the way we have of showing 
ourselves unadvisedly and without cover," Vauban used to 
say; "but it is an original sin of which the French will never 
purge themselves, if God, who is all-powerful, do not reform 
the whole race." Maestricht taken, the king repaired to El- 
sass, where skilful negotiations delivered into his hands the 
towns that had remained independent; it was time to consol- 
idate past conquests; the coalition of Europe was forn1Îng 
against France; the Hollanders held the sea against the hos- 
tile fleets; after three desperate fights, Ruyter had prevented 
all landing in Holland; the States no longer entertained the 
proposals they had but lately submitted to the king at Utrecht; 
the Prince of Orange had recovered N aarden, and just carried 
Bonn, with the aid of the Imperialists, commanded by Monte.. 
cuculli; Luxembourg had already received orders to evacuate 
the province of Utrecht; at the end of the cmnpaign of 1673, 
Gueldres and Over- Y ssel were likewise delivered fron1 the 
enemies who had oppressed and plundered them; Spain had 
come forth froln her lethargy; and the emperor, resuming the 
political direction of Gennany, had drawn nearly all the prin- 
ces after him into the league against France. The Protestant 
qualms of the English Parliament had not yielded to the in- 
fluence of the Marquis of Ruvigny, a man of note amongst 
the French Reformers, and at this time an1bassador of France 
in London; the nation desired peace with the Hollanders; 
and Charles II. yielded, in appearance at least, to the wishes 
of his people. On the 21st of February, 1674, he repaired 
to Parliament to announce to the two Houses that he had 
concluded with the United Provinces "a prompt peace, as 
they had prayed, honorable, and, as he hoped, durable." He 
at the same time wrote to Louis XIV., to beg to be condoled 
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with, rather than upbraided: for a consent which had been 
wrung from him. The .regiments of English and Irish auxil- 
iaries remained quietly in the service of France; and the 
king did not withdraw his subsidies fron1 his royal pensioner. 
Thus was being undone, link by link, the chain of alliances 
which Louis XIV. had but lately twisted round Holland. 
France, in her turn, was finding herself alone, with all Europe 
against her; scared, and, consequently, active and resolute; 
the congress of Cologne had broken up; not one of the belli- 
gerents desired peace; the Hollanders had just settled the 
heredity of the stadtholderate in the house of Orange. Louis 
XIV. saw the danger. "So many enemies," says he in his 
lIIémoires, "obliged me to take care of myself, and think what I 
must do to I11aintain the reputation of my arms, the advantage 
of 111Y dominions, and my personal glory." It was in Franche- 
Comté that Louis XIV. went to seek these advantages. The 
whole proyince was reduced to submission in the month of 
June, 1674. Turenne had kept the Rhine against the Im- 
perialists; the marshal alone escaped the tyranny of the king 
and Louvois, and presulned to conduct the caJnpaign in his 
own way; when Louis XIV. sent him instructions, he was by 
this time careful to add, " You will not bind yourself down 
to what I send you hereby as to my intentions, save when 
you think that the good of my service will permit you, and 
you will give me of your news the oftenest you find it pos- 
sible." (30th of l\iarch, 1674,) Turenne did not always 
write, and it SOlnetimes happened that he did not obey. 
This redounded to his honor in the campaign of ló74. 
Condé had gained, on the 11th of August, the bloody victory 
of Seneffe over the Prince of Orange and the allied generals; 
the four squadrons of the king's household, posted within 
range of the fire, had remained for eight hours in order of 
battle, without any movement but that of closing up as the 
men fell. 
1adame de Sévigné, to whom her son, standard- 
bearer in the dauphin's gendarmes, had told the story, wrote 
to 1\1. de Dussy-Rabutin. "Dut for the Te Dcltm and S01l1e 
flags brought to Notre-Dame, we should have thought we had 
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lost the battle." The Prince of Orange, ever indomitable in 
his cold courage, had attacked Audenarde on the 15th of 
September; but he was not in force, and the approach of 
Condé had obliged him to raise the siege; to make up, he 
had taken Grave, spite of the heroic resistance made by the 
Marquis of Chen1illy, who had held out ninety-three days. 
Advantages relnained balanced in Flanders; the result of 
the can1paign depended on Turenne, who commanded on the 
Rhine. "If the king had taken the most important place in 
Flanders," he wrote to Louvois, "and the emperor were mas- 
ter of Alsace, even without Philipsburg or Brisach, I think 
the king's affairs would be in the worst plight in the world; 
we should see what annies we should have in Lorraine, in the 
Bishoprics, and in Chalnpagne. I do assure you that, if I 
had the honor of commanding in Flanders, I would speak as 
I do. " On the 16th of June he engaged in battle, at Sinz- 
heim, with the Duke of Lorraine, who was coming up with 
the advance-guard. "I never saw a more obstinate fight," 
said Turenne: "those old regilnents of the emperor's did 
Inighty well." He subsequently entered the Palatinate, quar- 
tering his troops upon it, whilst the superintendents sent by 
:::..ouvois were burning and plundering the country, crushed as 
it was under war-contributions. The king and Louvois were 
disquieted by the movelnent of the enemy's troops, and 
wanted to get Turenne back into Lothringen. "An arm} 
like that of the enemy," wrote the marshal to Louvois, on the. 
13 th of September, "and at the season it is now, cannot have. 
any idea but that of driving the king's anny froln Alsace, 
having neither provisions nor Ineans of getting into Lorraine, 
unless I be driven fron1 the country." On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the burgesses of the free city of Strasburg delivered 
up the bridge over the Rhine to the Imperi:llists who were in 
the heart of Elsass. The victory of Ensheim, the fights 
of l\fülhausen and Turckheim, sufficed to drive theln back; 
but it was only on the 22d of January, 1675, that Turenne 
was at last enabled to leave Elsass reconquered. " There is 
no longer in France an enemy that is not a prisoner," he 
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wrote to the king, whose thanks embarrassed hiIn. " Every 
body has remarked that M. de Turenne is a little more bash- 
ful than he was wont to be," said Pallisson. 
The coalition was proceeding slowly; the Prince of 
Orange was ill; the king n1ade himself lnaster of the citadel 
of Liège and some small places. Limburg surrendered to 
the Prince of Condé, without the allies having been able to 
relieve it; Turenne was posted with the Rhine in his rear, 
keeping Montecuculli in his front; he was preparing to hem 
him in, and hurl him back upon Black Mountain. His anny 
was thirty thousand strong. " I never saw so many fine fel- 
lows," Turenne would say, "nor better intentioned." Spite 
of his modest reserve, he felt sure of victory. "This time I 
have them," he kept saying; "they cannot escape me." 
On the 27th of June, 1675, in the morning, Turenne 
ordered an attack on the village of Salzbach. The young 
Count of St. Hilaire found him at the head of his infantry, 
seated at the foot of a tree, into which he had ordered an old 
soldier to climb, in order to have a better view of the enelny's 
manæuvres. The Count of Roye sent to conjure hiln to re- 
connoitre in person the German colulnn that was advancing. 
'
I shall remain where I am," said Turenne, "unless S0I11e- 
thing important occur;" and he sent off re-enforcements to 
M. de Roye; the latter repeated his entreaties; the marshal 
asked for his horse, and, at a hand gallop, reached the right 
of the army, along a hollow, in order to be under cover frOIn 
two small pieces of cannon, which kept up an incessant fire. 
h I don't at all want to be killed to-day," he kept saying. He 
perceived 1\1. de St. Hilaire, the father, cOIning to lneet hiln, 
and asked hiIn what column it was on account of which he 
had been sent for. " My father was pointing it out to hinl," 
writes young St. Hilaire, "when, unhappily, the two little 
pieces fired: a ball passing over the quarters of Iny father's 
horse, carried away his left arm and the horse's neck, and 
struck 
f. de Turenne in the left side; he still went forward 
about twenty paces on his horse's neck, and fell dead. I ran 
to my father, who was down, and raised hill1 up. 'No need 
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to weep for me,' he said; 'it is the death of that great mJ.n; 
you Inay, perhaps, lose your father, but neither your country 
nor you will ever have a general like that again. 0, poor 
army, what is to become of you?' Tears fell from his eyes; 
then, suddenly recovering himself, 'Go, my son, and leave 
k'l1e,' he said; 'with l11e it will be as God pleases; time 
presses; go and do your duty.'" [Mémoires dlt Marquis dt 
St. Hilaire, t. i. p. 
o5.] They threw a cloak over the corpse 
of the great general, and bore it away. "The soldiers raised 
a cry that was heard two leagues off," writes !vladame de 
Sévigné; "no consideration could restrain them; they roared 
to be led to battle, they wanted to avenge the death of their 
father, with hin1 they h
d feared nothing, but they would show 
how to avenge him, let it be left to them; they were frantic, 
let them be led to battle." l\lfontecuculli had for a mon1ent 
halted. "To-day a man has fallen who did honor to man," 
said he, as he uncovered respectfully. He threw himself, 
howeyer, on the rear-guard of the French army, which was 
falling back upon Elsass, and recrossed the Rhine at Alten- 
heim. The death of Turenne was equivalent to a defeat. 
1"'he Emperor Napoleon said of Turenne, "He is the only 
general whom experience ever made more daring." He had 
been fighting for forty years, and his fame was still in- 
cre:lsing, without effort or ostentation on his part. " :yr. de 
Turenne, frOln his youth up, possessed all good qualities," 
wrote Cardinal de Retz, who knew hinl well, "and the great 
he acquired full early. lIe lacked none but those that he 
did not think about. He possessed nearly all virtues as it 
were by nature; he ne\'er possessed the glitter of any. He 
was believed to be more fitted for the head of an army than 
of a party, and so I think, because he was not naturally en- 
terprising; but, however, who knows? He always had in 
everything, just as in his speech, certain obscurities, which 
were never cleared up save by circumstances, but never save 
to his glory." He had said, when he set out, to this same 
Cardinal de Retz, then in retirement at Commercy, " Sir, I 
am no talker (diseitr), but I beg you to believe that, if it were 
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not for this business in which perhaps I may be relfuired, I 
would go into retirement as you have gone, and I give you 
my word that, if I come back, I, like you, .will put son1e space 
between life and death." God did not leave him tÏ1ne. I-Ie 
sumn10ned suddenly to I-lim this noble, grand, and simple 
. soul. "I see that cannon loaded with all eternity," says 
1Iadame de Sévigné: "I see all that leads Ivr. de Turenne 
thither, and I see therein nothing gloomy for him. \Vhat 
does he lack? He dies in the lneridian of his fame. Some- 
times, by living on, the star pales. It is safer to cui. to the 
quick, especial1y in the case of heroes whose actions are all 
so watched. 
.r. de Turenne did not feel death: count you 
that for nothing? " Turenne was sixty-four; he had become 
a convert to Catholicism in 1668, seriously and sincerely, as 
he did everything. For hiIn Bossuet had written his Exposi. 
tion of faith. Heroic souls are rare, and those that are heroic 
and modest are rarer still: that was the distinctive feature of 
11. de Turenne. " \Vhen a man boasts that he has never made 
mistakes in war, he convinces me that he has not been long 
at it," he would say. At his death, France considered her- 
self lost. "The premier-presiden t of the court of aids has 
an estate in Champagne, and the fanner of it caIne the other 
day to den1and to ha,"e the contract dissolved: he was asked 
why: he answered that in 11. de 1'urenne's tÌIne one could 
gather in with safety, and count upon the lands in that dis- 
trict, but that, since his death, everybody was going away, 
believing that the enemy was about to enter Champagne." 
[Let/res de ,il[adame de Sh 1 igllé.] " I should very much like to 
have only two hours' talk with the shade of 11. de Turenne," 
said the Prince of Condé, on setting out to take command 
of the army of the Rhine, after a check received by Marshal 
Créqui. "I would take the consequences of his plans if I 
could only get at his views, and make myself Inaster of the 
knowledge he had of the country, and of 
1ontecuculli's tricks 
of feint." "God preserves you for the sake of France, illY 
lord," people said to hiIn; but the prince made no reply be- 
yond a 
hrug of the shoulders. 
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I t was his last campaign. The king had made eight mar- 
shals. "change for a Turenne." Créqui began by getting 
beaten before Trèves, which surrendered to the enemy. '.\Vhy 
did the marshal give battle?" asked a courtier. The king 
turned round quickly. "I have heard," said he, "that the 
Duke of \Veimar, after the death of the great Gustavus, com- 
manded the Swedish allies of F'rance; one Parabère, an old 
blue ribbon, said to hÌIn, speaking of the last battle, which 
he had lost, 'Sir, why did you give it?' 'Sir,' answered 
\Veimar, 'because I thought I should win it.' Then, leaning 
over towards somebody else, he asked, 'Who is that fool with 
the blue ribbon? ' " I'he Germans retired. Condé returned 
to Chantilly once more, never to go out of it again. Monte- 
cuculli, old and ill, refused to serve any longer. "l\. man 
who has had the honor of fighting against l\lahomet Coprogli, 
against the prince, and against 1\1. de Turenne, ought not to 
compromise his glory against people who are only just begin- 
ning to comn1and armies," said the veteran general to the 
emperor on taking his retirement. The chiefs were disap- 
pearing from the scene, the heroic period of the war was 
oYer. 
Europe demanded a general peace; England and Hol- 
land desired it passionately. " I am as anxious as you for an 
end to be put to the war, " said the Prince of Orange to the 
deputies from the Estates, "provided that I get out of it with 
honor." He refused obstinately to separate froln his allies. 
" It is not astonishing that the Prince of Orange does not at 
once give way even to things which he considers reasonable," 
said Charles II. : "he is the son of a father and 1110ther whose 
obstinacy was carried to extremes; and he resen1bles them in 
that." l\:Ieanwhile, \Villianl had just Inarried (November 15, 
1677), the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
York and A,nne Hyde. An alliance offensh-e and defensi\-e 
between 'England and Holland was the price of this union, 
which struck Louis XIV. an unexpected blow. He had lately 
nlade a proposal to the Prince of Orange to nlarry one of 
bis natural daughters. U The first notice I had of the mar- 
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riage," wrote the king, "was through t
e bonfires lighted in 
London." "The loss of a decisive battle could not haye 
3cared the King of France more," said the English ambassa- 
dor, Lord 11ontagu. For more than a year past negotiations 
had been going on at Nimeguen; Louis ::X:JV. resolved to 
deal one more great blow. 
The campaign of 1676 had been insignificant, save at sea. 
John Bart, a corsair of Dunkerque, scoured the seas and 
made foreign con1merce tremble: he took ships by boarding, 
and killed with his own hands the Dutch captain of the Ne}- 
tltne, who offered resistance. 1\1essina, in revolt against the 
Spaniards, had given herself up to France; the Duke of 
Vivonne, brother of MadaIne de Montespan, who had been 
sent thither as governor, had extended his conquests; Du- 
quesne, quite young still, had triu111phantly maintained the 
glory of France against the great Ruyter, who had been mor- 
tally wounded off Catana, on the 21st of April. But already 
the possession of Sicily was becolning precarious, and these 
distant successes had paled before the brilliant campaign of 
1677; the capture of Valenciennes, Cambrai, and St. Olner, 
the defence of Lorraine, the victory of Cassel, gained ove! 
the Prince of Oran
e, had confirmed the king in his inten- 
tions. "We have done all that \ve were able and bound to 
do," wrote William of Orange to the Estates, on the 13th of 
April, 1677, "and we are very sorry to be obliged to tell 
your High Mightinesses that it has not pleased God to 
bless on this occasion the arms of the state under our 
guidance." 
" I was all in1patience," says Louis XIV. in his ltfémoircs, 
" to commence the campaign of I6j8, and greatly desirous 
of doing something therein as glorious as, and more useful 
tl....an, what had already been done; but it was no easy Inatter 
to come by it, and to surpass the lustre conferred by the cap- 
ture of three large places and the winning of a battle. I 
examined what was feasible, and Ghent being the most ÎIn- 
portant of all I could attack, I fixed upon it to besiege." 
1'he place was invested on the 15t of 11arch, and capitulated 
VOL. IV.-28 
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on the 11th; Yprcs, in its turn, succumbed on the 25th, after 
a \"i;orous rcsist2.nce. On the 7th of April the king returned 
to St. Ccnn
in, "pretty cO:J.tent with what I had done," he 
s
ys, "2.nd pu!"posing to do better in the future, if tbe promise 
I had given not to undertake anything for two months were 
not followed by the conclusion of peace." Louis XIV. sent 
his ullimatuí/Z to Nimeguen. 
I-Iolland h
d weight in congress as well as in war, and 
her influence w
s now enlisted on the side of peace. "N ot 
only is it desired," said the grand pensionary Fagel, "but it is 
absolutely indispensable, and I would not answer for it that 
the States Gener
l, if driven to extrelnity by the sluggishness 
of their allies, will not make a separate peace with France. 
I l
now nobody in Holland who is not of the same opinion." 
The Prince of Orange flew out at such language. " Well, 
then, I know somebody," said he, "and that is myself; I 
will oppose it to the best of iny ability; but," he added more 
slowly, upon reflection, "if I were not here, I know quite well 
that peace would be concluded within twenty-four hours." 
One man alone, though it were the Prince of Orange, 
cannot long withstand the wishes of a free people. The 
republican party, for a while cast down by the death of John 
van 'Vitt, had taken courage again, and Louis XIV. secretly 
encouraged it. \Villiam of Orange had let out his desire of 
becoming Duke of Gueldres and Count of Zutphen: these fore- 
shadowings of sovereignty had scared the province of Hol- 
land, which refused its consent; the influence of the stadt- 
holder was weakened thereby; the Estates pronounced for 
peace, spite of the entreaties of the Prince of Orange. " I 
am always ready to obey the orders of the state," said he, 
"but do not require me to give n1Y assent to a peace which ap- 
pears to Ine not only ruinous, but shameful as wel!." Two 
deputies fron1 the United Provinces set out for Brussels. 
"It is better to throw one's self out of the window than 
from the top of the roof," said the Spanish plenipotentiary to 
the nuncio, when he had cognizance of the French proposals, 
and he accepted the treaty offered him. ," The Duke of Villa 
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Hermosa says that he will accept the conditions; for our- 
sehoes, we will do the saIne," said the Prince of Orange 
bitterly, "and so here is peace made, if France continues to 
desire it on this footing, which I very much doubt." 
At one moment, in fact, Louis XIV. raised fresh preten- 
sions. He wished to keep the places on the Meuse, until the 
Swedes, almost invariably unfortunate in their hostilities 
with Denmark and Brandenburg, should have been enabled 
to win back what they had lost. This was to postpone peace 
indefinitely. The English Parliament and Holland were dis- 
gusted, and concluded a new alliance. The Spaniards were 
preparing to take up arms again. The king, who had re- 
turned to the army, all at once cut the knot. "1'he day I 
arrived at the camp," writes Louis XIV., " I received news from 
London apprising me that the King of England would bind him- 
self to join me in forcing my enemies to make peace, if I con- 
sented to add something to the conditions he had already pro- 
posed. I had a battle over this proposal, but the public good, 
joined to the glory of gaining a victory over myself, prevailed 
over the advantage I might have hoped for'from war. I replied 
to the King of England that I was quite willing to make the 
treaty he proposed to me, and, at the same time, I wrote to the 
States General a letter, stronger than the first, being con- 
vinced that, sincp they were wavering, they ought not to have 
time given them to take counsel upon the subject of peace 
with their allies, who did not want it." Beyeminck went to 
visit the king at Ghent; and he showed so much ability that 
the special peace conch!ded by his pains received, in Hol- 
land, the name of Beverninck's peace. "I settled more 
business in an hour with M. de Beverninck than the pleni- 
potentiaries would have been able to conclude in severa! 
days," said Louis XIV.; "the care I had taken to detach 
the allies one from another ov
rwhelmed them to such an 
extent, that they were constrained to submit to the condi- 
tions of which I had declared myself in favor at the commence. 
ment of my negotiations. I had resolved to make peace, 
but I wished to condude one that wou1d be glorious for 
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me 
nd advantageous for my kingdom. I wished to recom.. 
pense n1yself, by means of the places that were essential, 
for the prooable conq'.1ests I was losing, and to 
onsole 
myself for the conclusion of a war which I was earrying 
on with pleasure and success. Amidst such turmoil, then, 
I was quite tranquil, and saw nothing but advantage to 
myself, whether the war went on or peace were made.
' 
All difficulties were smoothed away: Sweden had given 
up all stipulations for her advantage; the firm will of France 
had triumphed over the vacillations of Charles II. and the 
allies. " The behavior of the French in all this was admira- 
ble," says Sir \V. Temple, an experienced diplolnatist, long 
versed in all the affairs of Europe, "whilst our own counsels 
and behayior resembled those fto
ting islands which winds 
and tide drive fron1 one side to the other." 
On the loth of August, in the evening, the special peace 
between Holland and France was signed after twenty-four 
hours' conference. The Prince of Orange had concentrated 
all his forces near 1\10ns, confronting 1\1arshal Luxembourg, 
who occupied the plateau of Casteau; he had no official news 
as yet froln Nimeguen, and on the 14th he began the engage- 
ment outside the abbey of St. Denis. The affair was a very 
murderous one, and remained indecisive; it did more honor 
to the military skill of the Prince of Orange than to his loy- 
alty. Holland had not lost an inch of her territory during 
this war, so long, so desperaie, and notoriously undertaken 
in order to destroy her; she had spent much money, she had 
lost many men, she had shaken the confidence of her allies 
by treating alone and being the first to treat, but she had fur- 
nished a chief to the European coalition, and she had showr 
an example of indomitable resistance; the States General 
and the Prince of Orange alone, besides Louis XIV., came 
the greater out of the struggle. The King of England had 
lost all consideration both at home and abroad, and Spain 
paid all the expenses of the war. 
Peace was concluded on the 17th of September, thanks to 
the energetic intervention of the Hollanders. The king re- 
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stored Courtray, Audenarde, Ath, and Charleroi, which had 
been given hhn by the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Ghent, Lim- 
burg, and St. Ghislain; but he kept by definitive rights St. 
Orner, Cassel, Aire, Y pres, Cambray, Bouchain, Valen- 
ciennes' and all Franche-Conlté; henceforth he possessed in 
the north of France a line of places extending from Dun- 
kerque to the 1Ieuse; the Spanish 1110narchy was disarmed. 
It still required a successful campaign under Marshé? '! 
Créqui to bring the eInperor and the Gernlan princes over to 
peace; exchanges of territory and indemnities re-established 
the treaty of 'Vestphalia on all essential points. The Duke 
of Lorraine refused the conditions on which the king pro- 
posed to restore to hiln his duchy: so Louis XIV. kept Lor- 
raine. 
The king of France was at the pinnacle of his greatness 
and power. "Singly against all," as Louvois said, he had 
maintained the struggle against Europe, and he caIne out of 
it victorious; everywhere, with good reason, was displayed 
his proud device, Nee þluribus impar. ":rvíy will alone," says 
Louis XIV. in his lJ.fémoires, "concluded this peace, so In!ld:. 
desired by those on wholn it did not depend; for, as to TIlY 
enemies, they feared it as much as the public good lnade llle 
desire it, and that prevailed on this occasion over the gain 
and personal glory I was likely to find in the continuation of 
the war. . . . I was in full enjoyment of my good fortune 
and the fruits of IllY good conduct, which had caused me to 
profit by all the occasions I had Inet with for extending the 
borders of my kingdom at the expense of my enenlies." 
" Here is peace nlade," wrote Madame de Sévigné to the 
Count of Bussy. "The king thought it handsolner to grant 
it this year to Spain and Holland than to take the rest of 
Flanders; he is keeping that for another time." 
The Prince of Orange thought as 1\Iadame de Sévigné: 
he regarded the peace of Nillleguen as a truce, and a truc
 
fraught with danger to Europe. For that reason did he soon 
seek to fornl alliances in order to secure the repose of the 
world against the insatiable mnbition of King Louis XIV. 
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Intoxicated by his successes and the adulation of his court, 
the King of France no longer brooked any objections to his 
will or any liu1its to his desires. The poison of absolute 
power had done its work. Louis XIV. considered the" office 
of king" grand, noble, delightful, "for he felt himself worthy 
of acquitting himself well in all matters in which he en- 
gaged." "The ardor we feel for glory," he used to say," is 
not one of those feeble passions which grow dull by posses- 
sion; its favors, which are never to be obtained without 
effort, never, on the other hand, cause disgust, alld whoever 
c.an do without longing for fresh ones is unworthy of all he 
has received." 
Standing at the king's side and exciting his pride and 
alnbition, Louvois had little by little absorbed all the func- 
tions of prinle minister without bearing the title. Colbert 
alone resisted him, and he, weary of the struggle, was about 
to succumb before long (1683), driven to desperation by 
L.e 
burdens that the wars and the king's luxury caused to weigh 
heavily upon France. Peace had not yet led to disarn1
- 
ment ; an anny of a hundred and forty thousand men remained 
standing, ever ready to uphold the rights of France during 
the long discussions over the regulation of the frontiers. In 
old papers ancient titles were found, and by degrees the vil- 
lages, burghs, and even principalities, claimed by King Louis 
XIV. were re-united quietly to France; King Charles XI. was 
thus alienated, in consequence of the seizure of the countship 
of Deux-Ponts, to which Sweden laid claim. Strasburg was 
taken by a surprise. This free city had several times vio- 
lated neutrality during the war; Louvois had kept up co:n- 
munications inside the place; suddenly he had the approaches 
and the passage over the Rhine occupied by thirty-five thou- 
sand men on the night between the 16th and 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1681; the burgesses sent up to ask aid from the en1pe- 
ror, but the messengers were arrested; on the 30th Strasburg 
capitulated, and Louis XIV. made his triumphant entry tl:ere 
on the 24th of October. "Nobody," says a letter of the day, 
"can recover from the consternation caused by the fact that 
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the French have taken Strasburg without firing a single shot; 
everybody says it is one of the wheels of the chariot to be 
used for a drive into the empire, and that the door of Elsass 
is shut froln this moment." 
The very day of the surrender of Strasburg (September 
3 0 , 1681), Catinat, with a corps of French troops, entered 
Casale, sold to Louis XIV. by the Duke of l\1antua. 1'he 
king thought to make sure of Piedmont by marrying his 
niece, Monsieur's daughter, to the Duke of Savoy, 'Victor- 
Alnadeo, quite a boy, delicate and taciturn, at loggerheads 
with his mother and with her favorites. Ivlarie Louise d'Or- 
léans, elder sister of the young Duchess of Savoy, had 
Inarried the king of Spain, Charles II., a sickly creature of 
weak intellect. Louis XIV. felt the necessity of forming new 
alliances; the old supports of France had all gone over to 
the eneIny. Sweden and Holland were already allied to the 
elnpire; the German princes joined the coalition. The Prince 
of Orange, with an ever-vigilant eye on the frequent infrac- 
tions of the treaties which France pernlÍtted herself to com- 
mit, was quietly negotiating with his allies, and ready to take 
up arms to Ineet the comInon danger. "He was," says Mas- 
sillon, "a prince profound in his views, skilful in forming 
leagues and banding spirits together, more successful in 
exciting wars than on the battle-field, more to be feared in 
the privacy of the closet than at the head of armies, a prince 
and an enemy whom hatred of the French name rendered 
capable of conceiving great things and of executing them, one 
of those geniuses who seem born to move at their own will 
both peoples and sovereigns." French diplomacy was not in 
a condition to struggle with the Prince of Orange. M. de 
Pomponne had succeeded Lionne; he was disgraced in 16 79. 
" I order his recall," said the king, " because all that passes 
through his hands loses the grandeur and force which ought 
to be shown in executing the orders of a king who is no poor 
creature." Colbert de Croissy, the 111inister's brother, was 
from that time employed to man
ge with foreign countries all 
the bU<3iness which Louvois did not reserve to himself. 
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Duquesne had bombarded Algiers in 1682; in 1684 he 
destroyed several districts of Genoa, which was accused of 
having failed in neutrality between France and Spain; and 
at the same tilne 1Iarshals H umières and Créqui occupied 
Audenarde, Ccurtray, and Dixlnude, and made themselves 
masters of Luxenlbourg; the king reproached Spain with its 
delays in the regulation of the frontiers, and claimed to 
occupy the Low Countries pacifically; the diet of Ratisbonne 
intervened; the emperor, with the aid of Sobieski, King of 
Poland, was occupied in repelling the invasions of the Turks; 
a truce was concluded for twenty-four years; the empire and 
Spain acquiesced in the king's new conquests. "It seemed 
to be established," said the l\1arquis de la Fare, "that the 
empire of France was an evil not to be avoided by other 
nations." Nobody was more convinced of this than King 
Louis XIV. 
He was himself about to deal his own kingdoln a blow 
more fatal than all those of foreign wars and of the European 
coalition. Intoxicated by so nluch success and so many vic- 
tories, he fancied that consciences were to be bent like states, 
and he set about bringing all his subjects back to the Catho- 
lic faith. Himself returning to a regular life, under the 
influence of age and of Madame de Maintenon, he thought 
it a fine thing to establish in his kingdom that unity of reli- 
gion which 'J-Ienry IV. and Richelieu had not been able to 
bring about. He set at nought all the rights consecrated by 
edicts, and the long patience of those Protestants whom l\f
. 
zarin called "the faithful flock;" in vain had persecution 
been tried for several years past; tyranny interfered, and the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked on the 13th of October, 1685. 
Some years later, the Reformers, by hundreds of thousands, 
carried into foreign lands their industries, their wealth, and 
their bitter resentments. Protestant Europe, indignant, opened 
her doors to these martyrs to conscience, living witnesses 
of the injustice and arbitrary power of Louis XIV. AU the 
princes felt themselves at the saIne time insulted and threat- 
ened in respect of their faith as \vell as of their puissance. In 
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the early months of 1686 the League of Augsburg united an 
the German princes, Holland, and Sweden; Spain and the 
Duke of Savoy were not slow to join it. In 1687 the diet 
of Ratisbonne refused to convert the twenty years' truce into 
a definitive peace. By his haughty pretensions the king gave 
to the coalition the support of Pope Innocent XI.; Loui9 
XIV. was once more single-handed against all, when he in.. 
vaded the electorate of Cologne in the month of August, 
1686. Philipsburg, lost by France in 1676, was recovered on 
the 29th of October; at the end of the campaign, the king's 
armies were n1asters of the Palatinate. In the month of J
n" 
uary, 1689, war was officially declared against Holland, tI:e 
emperor, and the empire. The command-in-chief of the 
French forces was entrusted to the dauphin, then twenty-six 
years of age. U I give you an opportunity of making your 
merit known," said Louis XIV. to his son: U exhibit it to al1 
Europe, so that when I come to die it shall not be perceived 
that the king is dead." 
The dauphin was already tasting the pleasures of con" 
quest, and the coalition had not stirred. They were awaiting 
their chief; William of Orange was fighting for theln in th6 
very act of taking possession of the kingdom of England. 
\Veary of the narrow-minded and cruel tyranny of their king, 
J ames II., disquieted at his blind zeal for the Catholic reli- 
gion, the English nation had summoned to their aid the 
champion of Protestantism; it was in the nalne of the politi- 
cal liberties and the religious creed of England that the 
Prince of Orange set sail on the 11th of November, 1688; 
on the flags of his vessels was inscribed the proud device of 
his house, I will maintain,. below were the words, Fro 
tibertate et Protestante religione. \Villiam landed without 
obstacle at Torbay, on the 15th of November; on the 4th of 
January, King James, abandoned by everybody, arrived in 
France, whither he had been preceded by his wife, 1\1Iary of 
Modena, and the little Prince of 'Vales; the convention of 
the two Houses in England proclaimed Willialll and :rVlalY 
kings (rois-? king and queen); the Prince of Orange hJ.d 
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declined the modest part of mere husband to the queen. U I 
will never be tied to a woman's apron-strings," he had 
said. 
By his personal qualities, as well as by the defects and 
errors of his mind, Louis XIV. was a predestined acquisition 
to the cause of J alnes II.; he regarded the revolution in 
England as an insolent attack by the people upon the kingly 
majesty, and William of Orange was the most dangerous 
enemy of the crown of France. The king gave the fallen 
Inonarch a magnificent reception. "The king acts towards 
these majesties of England quite divinely," writes Madame 
de Sévigné, on the loth of January, 1689; "for is it not to 
be the iInage of the Almighty to support a king out-driven, 
betrayed, abandoned as he is? The king's noble soul is 
delighted to play such a part as this. He went to meet the 
Queen of England with all his household and a hundred six- 
horse carriages; he escorted her to St. Gennain, where she 
found herself supplied, like the queen, with all sorts of 
knick-knacks, amongst which was a very rich casket with six 
thousand louis d' or. The next day the King of En;land 
arrived late at St. Germain; the king was there waiting for 
him, and went to the end of the Guards' haIl to meet hin1; 
the King of England bent down very low, as if he Ineant to 
embrace his knees; the king prevented hiIn, and embraced 
hirn three or four times over very cordially. At parting, his 
I\1ajesty would not be escorted back, but said to the !<'ing of 
England, 'This is your house; when I come hither you shall 
do me the honors of it, as I will do you when you come to 
Versailles.' The king subsequently sent the King of Eng- 
land ten thousand louis. The latter looked aged and worn, 
the queen thin and with eyes that have wept, but beautiful 
black ones; a fine comple;
ion, rather pale, a large mouth, 
fine teeth, a fine figure, and plenty of wits, - all that makes 
up a very pleasing person. All she says is quite just and 
full of good sense. Her husband is not the same; he has 
plenty of spirit, but a common mind which relates all that 
h?s passed in England with a want of feeling which causes 
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the san1e towards him. It is so extraordinary to have this 
court here that it i
 the subject of conversation incessantly. 
Attempts are being made to regulate ranks and prepare 
for pern1anently living with people so far from their restora- 
tion. " 
In his pride and his kingly illusions, Louis XIV. had under- 
taken a burden which was to weigh heavily upon him to the 
very end of his reign. 
Catholic Ireland had not acquiesced in the elevation of 
William of Orange to the throne of England; she invited 
over King James. Personally brave, and blinded by his 
hopes, he set out from St. Gennain on the 25th of February, 
1689. "Brother," said the king to him on taking leave, 
"the best I can wish you is not to see you back." lIt:: took 
with him a corps of French troops comInanded by M. de 
Rosen, and the Count of Avaux as adviser. "It will be no 
easy matter to keep any secret with the King of England," 
wrot
 A vaux to Louis XIV.: "he has said before the sailors 
of the St. Michael what he ought to have reserved for his 
greate5.t confidants. Another thing which may cause us 
{rouble is his indecision, for he has frequent changes of 
opinion, and does not always determine upon the best. He 
lays great stress on little things, over which he spends all his 
tilue, and passes lightly by the most essential. Besides, he 
listens to everybody, and as much time has to be spent in 
destroying the impressions which bad advice has produced 
upon him as in inspiring him with good. It is said here that 
the Protestants of the north will intrench thelnselves in Lon- 
donderry, which is a pretty strong town for Ireland, and that 
it is a business which will probably last SOlne days." 
The siege of Londonderry lasted a hundred and five 
days; most of the French officers fell there; the place had 
\0 be abandoned; the English army had just landed at Car- 
rickfergus (August 25) under the orders of Marshal SchoIn- 
berg. Like their leader, a portion of Schon1berg's Inen were 
}"reo{;h Protestants who had left their n:ltive country after 
lh
 re\1ot;ation of the Edict of N antes; they fought to the 
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bitter end against the French regiments of Rosen. The 
Irish Parlian1ent was beginning to have doubts about James 
II. "Too English," it was said, "to render full justice to 
Ireland." There was disorder everywhere, in the govern- 
ment as well as in the Inilitary operations; Schomberg held 
the Irish and French in check; at last \Villiam III. ap- 
peared. 
He landed on the 14th of June, and at once took the 
road to Belfast; the Protestant opposition was cantoned in 
the province of Ulster, peopled to a great extent by Crom- 
'well's Scotch colonists; three parts of Ireland were still in 
the hands of the Catholics and King James. "I have n't 
come hither to let the grass grow under my feet," said 
vVilliam to those who counselled prudence. He had brought 
with him his old Dutch and German regiments, and num- 
bered under his orders thirty-five thousand men; representa- 
tives froln all the Protestant churches of Europe were there 
in arms against the enemies of their liberties. 
The forces of King James were scarcely inferior to those 
of his son-in-law; Louis XIV. had sent him a re-enforcen1ent 
of eight thousand Inen under the orders of the Duke of Lau- 
zun. On the I st of July the two armies met on the banks of 
the Boyne, near the town of Drogheda. 'Villiam had been 
slightly wounded in the shoulder the evening before, during a 
reconnaissance. " There's no harm done," said he at once 
to his terrified friends, "but, as it was, the ball struck quite 
high enough." lIe was on horseback at the head of his 
troops; at daybreak the whole army plunged into the river; 
l'vIarshal Schomberg commanded a division; he saw that the 
Huguenot regiments were staggered by the death of their 
leader, M. de Caillemotte, younger brother of the Marquis 
of Ruvigny. He rushed his horse into the river, shouting, 
" Forward, gentlemen; yonder are your persecutors." He 
was killed, in his turn, as he touched the bank. King 
"'\-Villiam himself had just entered the Boyne; his horse had 
taken to swimming, and he had difficulty in guiding it with 
his wounded ann; a ball struck his boot, another came and 
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gainst the butt of his pistol; the Irish infantry, ignor3.nt 
and undisciplined, eyerywhere took flight. "Vie ,",'cre not 
beaten," said a letter to Louvois from M. de la Hoguette, a 
French officer, "but the enemy drove the Irish troops, like 
sheep, before them, without their having attempted to fire a 
single musket-shot." All the burden of the contest fell upon 
the troops of Louis XIV. and upon the Irish gentlemen, who 
fought furiously; \Villiam rallied around him the Protestants 
of Enniskillen, and led them back to the charge; the Irish 
gave way on all sides; King J atTIes had prudently remained 
at a distance, watching the battle from afar; he turned bridle, 
and hastily took the road back to Dublin. On the 3d of 
July he embarked at Waterford, himself carrying to St. Ger- 
main the news of his defeat. "Those who love the King of 
England must be very glad to see him in safety," wrote Mar- 
shal Luxelnbourg to Louvois; "but those who lo
 his glory 
have good reason to deplore the figure he made." " I was 
in trouble to know what had become of the king, my father," 
wrote Queen l\1ary to \Villiam III.; "I dared not ask any- 
body but Lord Nottingham, and I had the satisfaction of 
learning that he was safe and sound. I know that I need 
not beg you to spare him, but to your tenderness add this, 
that for my sake the world may know that you would not 
have any harm happen to hÎIn. You will forgive me this." 
The rumor had spread at Paris that King William was dead; 
the populace lighted bonfires in the streets; and the governor 
of the Bastille fired a salute. The anger and hatred of a 
people are perspicacious. 
The insensate pride of king and nation was to be put to 
other trials; the campaign of 1689 had been without advantage 
or honor to the king's arms. Diselnbarrassed of the great 
Condé, of Turenne, and even of 1\1arshal Luxembourg, who 
was compromised in some distressing law proceedings, Louvois 
exercised undisputed con1mand over generals and arn1Íes; his 
harsh and violent genius encountered no more obstacles. He 
had planned a defensive war which was to tire out the allies, 
all the whi
e ravaging their territorie
. The Palatinate under.. 
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went all its horrors. l\lanheim, Heidelberg, Spires, \Vonlls, 
Eingen, were destroyed and burned. "I don't think," wrote 
the Coun t of Tessé to Louvois, "that for a week past my heart 
has been in its usual place. I take the liberty of speaking to 
you natural
y, but I did not foresee that it would cost so 
much personally to look to t!1e burning of a town with a 
population, in proportion, like that of Orleans. You lllay rely 
upon it that nothing at all remains of the superb castle of 
Heidelberg. There were yesterday at noon, besides the cas. 
tIe, four hundred and thirty-two houses burned, and the fire 
was still going on. I lnerely caused to be set apart the f8.m- 
ily pictures of the Palatine I-Iouse ; that is, the fathers, mothers, 
gr2.ndmothers, and relatives of Ivladame, intending, if you or- 
der 111e or advise Ine so, to make her a present of then1, and 
have them sent to her when she is somewhat distracted from 
the desolation of her nath-e country; for, except herself, who 
can take any interest in them? Of the whole lot there is not 
a single copy worth a dozen IhTres." The poor Princess Pal. 
atine, 
Ionsieur's second wife, was not yet distraded from he,. 
llative countr)', and she wrote in :ß,Iarch, 1689, " Should it cost 
me my life, it is impossible for Ine not to regret, not to de- 
plore, hayinz been, so to speak, the pretext for the destruction 
of my coentr)". I cannot look on in cold blood and see the 
ruin at a single blow, in poor Manhei'11, of all that cost so 
llluch pa.ins and trouble to the late prince-elector, n1Y father. 
When I think of all the explosions that have taken place, I 
aln so full of horror that eyery night, the mOlnent I be 6 in to 
go to sleep, I fancy myself at Heidelberg or 1\lanhein1, and 
an eye-witness of the ravages comn1itted. I picture to Inyself 
how it all was in my time, and to what condition it has been 
reduced now, and I cannot refrain from weeping hot tears. 
'''hat distresses me above all is, that the king waited to reveal 
his orders until the very moment of my intercession in favor 
of Heidelberg and Manheim. And yet it is thought bad 
taste for me to be afflicted!" 
The Elector of Bavaria, an able prince and a good soldier, 
had roused Gennany to avenge his wrongs; France had just 
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been placed under the ban of the empire; and the grand alli- 
a1lC
 \',"8.5 fonniag. 1\11 the German princes joined it; the 
United Provinces, England, and Spain cOInbined for the res- 
toration of the treaties of vVestphalia and of the Pyrenees. 
Europe had mistaken hopes of forcing Louis XIV. to give up 
all his conquests. Twenty years of wars and reverses were 
not to suffice for that. Fortune, however, was tiring of being 
f::\
orable to France; Marshals Duras and Humières were una- 
ble to hamper the movements of the Duke of Lorraine, Charles 
V., and of the Elector of Bavaria; the Frencn garrisons of l\1ay- 
ence and of Bonn were obliged to capitulate after an heroic 
defence : thcir munitions failed. The king rec
lled 
Iarshal 
Luxclnbourg to the head of his armies. The able courtier 
had managed to get reconciled with Louvois. " You know, 
sir," he wrote to hin1 on the 9th of May, 1690, "with what 
pleasure I shall seek after such things as will possibly find 
favor with t
1e king and give you satisfaction. I am too well 
aware how far my small authority extends to suppose that I 
can withdraw any Inan froln any place without having written 
to you previously. It is with some repugnance that I resolve 
to put before you what COlnes into my head, knowing well that 
all that is good can come only from you, and looking upon 
anything I conceive as merely simple ideas produced by the 
indolence in which we are living here." 
The wary indolence and tl:e observations of Luxembourg 
were not long in giving pläce to activity. The marshal 
crossed the Salnbre on the 29th of June, entered Charleroi 
and N amur, and on the 2 d of July attacked the Prince of 
\Valdeck near the rivulet of Fleurus. A considerable body 
of troops had made a forced march of seven leagues during the 
night, and came up to take the eneIny in the rear; it was a 
a complete success, but devoid of result, like the victory of 
Stafarde, gained by Catinat over the Duke of Savoy, Victor- 
Amadeo, who had openly joined the coalition. The tri- 
umphant naval battle delivered by Tourville to the English 
and Dutch fleets off Beachy Head was a great hun1iliation 
for the maritime powers. "I cannot express to you," wrote 
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\Villian1 III. to the grand pensionary I--Ieinsius, holding in his 
absence the governlnent of the United Provinces, "how dis- 
tressed I am at the disasters of the fleet; I am so much the 
more deeply affected as I have been informed that my ships 
did not properly support those of the Estates, and left then1 
in the lurch." 'Villiam had said, when he left Holland, 
I'The republic must lead off the dance." The moment had 
come when England was going to take her part in it. 
In the month of January, 1691, WilliaIn III. arrived in 
Holland. "I am languishing for that Inoment," he wrote six 
1I10nths before to I-Ieinsius. All the allies had sent their 
ambassadors thither. " It is no longer the time for delibera- 
tion, but for action," said the King of England to 
he con- 
gress: "the King of France has maq.e himself Il1aster of all 
the fortresses which bordered on his kingdom; if he be not 
epposed, he will take all the rest. The interest of each is 
bound up in the general interest of all. It is with the sword 
that we must wrest froln his grasp the liberties of Europe, 
which he aims at stifling, or we must submit forever to the 
yoke of servitude. As for n1e, I will spare for that purpose 
neither my influence, nor my forces, nor my person, and in 
the spring I will COlnc, at the head of my troops, to conquer 
or die with my allies." 
The spring had not yet corne, and already (March 15) 
110ns was invested by the French army. The secret had 
been carefully kept. On the 2 I st, the king arrived in person 
with the dauphin; William of Orange collected his troops in 
all haste, but he did not come up in time: ?\10ns capitulated 
nll the 8th of April; five days later, Nice, besieged by Cati- 
nat, surrendered like 1\10ns; Louis XIV. returned to .Ver- 
sailles, according to his custom after a hrilliant stroke. 
Louvois was pushing on the war furiously; the naturally fierce 
tenlper of the minister was soured by excess of work and by 
his decline in the king's favor; he felt his position towards 
the king shaken by the influence of Madame de 1\1aintenon ; 
venting his wrath on the enemy, he was giving orders every- 
where for conflagration and bombardment, when on the 17th 
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of July, 1691. after working with the king, Louvois com- 
plained of pain; Louis XIV. sent him to his rooms; on 
reaching his chamber he fell down fainting; the people ran 
to fetch his third son, M. de Barbezieux; l\Iadame de Lou- 
vois was not at Versailles, and his two elder sons were in the 
field; he arrived too late; his father was dead. 
U So he is dead, this great Ininister, this man of such im- 
portance, whose egotism (Ie 1noi), as ß1. Nicole says, was so ex- 
tensive, who was the centre of so many things! "That business, 
what designs, what projects, what secrets, what interests to 
unfold, what wars begun, what intrigues, what beautiful 
moves-in-check to n1ake and to superintend! Ah! my God, 
grant me a little while; I would fain give check to the Duke 
of Savoy and mate to the Prince of Orange! No, no, thou 
shalt not have one', one single moment!" Thus wrote 
Madame de Sévigné to her daughter :rvIadame de Grignan. 
Louis XIV., in whose service Louvois had spent his life, was 
less troubled at his death. " Tell the King of England that 
I have lost a good minister," was the answer he sent to the 
complimentary condolence of King Jalnes, "but that his 
affairs and mine will go on none the worse." 
In his secret heart, and beneath the veil of his majestic 
observance of the proprieties, the king thought that his busi- 
ness, as well as the agreeableness of his life, would probably 
gain from being no longer subject to the tempers and the 
roughnesses of Louvois. rrhe Grand Monar'llte considered 
that he had trained (illstruit) his nlinister, but he felt that the 
pupil had got away from him. lIe appointed Barbezieux 
secretary for war. "I will form you," said he. No hUl11ar. 
hand had formed Louvois, not even that of his father, the 
able and prudent Michael Ie Tellier; he had received straight 
froln God the strong qualities, resolution, indomitable will, 
ardor for work, the instinct of organization and command, 
which had made of him a minister without equal for the war- 
like and ambitious purposes of his master. Power had 
spoiled him, his faults had prevailed over his other qualities 
without destroying them; violent, fierce, without principle 
VOL. IV. - 29 
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and without scruple in the execution of his designs, he had 
egged the king on to incessant wars, treating with disdain 
the internal miseries of the kingdom as well as any idea of 
pity for the vanquished; he had desired to do everything, 
order everything, grasp everything, and he died at fifty-three, 
dreaded by all, hated by a great many, and leaving in the 
government of the country a void which the king felt, all the 
time that he was angrily seeking to fill it up. 
Louvois was no more; negotiations were beginning to be 
whispered about, but the war continued by land and sea; 
the campaign of 1691 had completely destroyed the hopes of 
J ames II. in Ireland; it was decided to attempt a descent 
upon England; a plot was being hatched to support the inva- 
sion. Tourville was commissioned to cover the landing. He 
received orders to fight, whatever might be the numbers of 
the enemy. The wind prevented his departure from Brest; 
the Dutch fleet had found time to join the English. Tour- 
ville wanted to wait for the squadrons of Estrées and Roche- 
fort; Pontchartrain had been minister of finance and marine 
since the death of Seignelay, Colbert's son, in 1690; he re- 
plied frOIn Versailles to the experienced sailor, familiar with 
battle from the age of fourteen, " It is not for you to discuss 
the king's orders; it is for you to execute them and enter the 
Channel; if you are not ready to do it, the king will put in 
your place somebody more obedient and less discreet than 
you." Tourville went out and encountered the enemy's 
squadrons between the headlands of La Hogue and Barfieur ; 
he had forty-four vessels against ninety-nine, the number of 
English and Dutch together. Tourville assembled his coun- 
cil of war, and all the officers were for withdrawing; but the 
king's orders were peremptory, and the admiral joined battle. 
After three days' desperate resistance, backed up by the 
most skilful manæuvres, Tourville was obliged to withdraw 
beneath the forts of La Hogue, in hopes of running his ships 
ashore; but in this King James and Marshal Bellefonds 
opposed him. Tourville remained at sea, and joSt a dozen 
vessels. The consternation in France was profound; the 
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nation had grown accustomed to victory; on the 20th of 
June the capture of N amur raised their hopes again; t:'1h 
tilne again \Villiam III. had been unable to succor his allies 
 
he determined to revenge hilnself on Luxembourg, whom þ
 
surprised on the 31st of August, between Enghien and Stei!}, 
kirk; the ground was narrow and uneven, and the I<"ing of 
England counted upon thus paralyzing the brilliant French 
cavalry. M. de Luxembourg, ill of fever as he was, would 
fain have dismo
nted to lead to the charge the brigades of 
the French guards and of the Swiss, but he was prevented: 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Prince of Conti, the Duke of 
Chartres, and the Duke of Vendôme, placed themselves at 
the head of the infantry, and, sword in hand, led it again
t 
the enemy; a fortunate movement on the part of Marshal 
Bouffiers resulted in rendering the victory decisive. Ne
t 
year at Neerwinden (29th of July, 1693) the success of the 
day was 1ikewise due to the infantry. On that day the 
French guards had exhausted their ammunition; putting tht- 
bayonet at the end of their pieces they broke the enemy'
 
battalions; this was the first charge of the kind in tb.
 
French armies. The king's household troops had remained 
motionless for four hours under the fire of the allies; \\Yil- 
liam III. thought for a Inoment that his gunners made bad 
practice; he ran up to the batteries; the French squadrons 
did not move except to close up the ranks as the files were 
carried off; the King of England could not help an exclama- 
tion of anger and adn1iration. "Insolent nation!" he cried. 
The victory of N eerwinden ended in nothing but the capture 
of Charleroi; the successes of Catinat at Marsaglia, in Pied- 
mont, had washed out the shame of the Duke of Savoy's 
incursion into Dauphiny, in 1692. Tourville had remained 
with the advantage in several Inaritime engagements off 
Cape St. Vincent, and burned the English vessels in the very 
roads of Cadiz. On every sea the corsairs of St. !vlalo and 
Dunkerque, John Bart and Duguay-Trouin, now enrolled in 
the king's navy, towed at their sterns numerous prL,:cs; the 
king and France, for a long time carried away by a con1111on 
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passion, had arrived at that point at which victories no longer 
suffice in the p.
ace of solid and definitive success. The 
nation was at last tiring of its glory. "People were dying of 
want to the sound of the Te Delt1n," says Voltaire in the 
Siècle de Louis XIV.,. everywhere there was weariness equal 
to the suffering. Madame de Maintenon and some of her 
friends at that time, sincerely devoted to the public good, 
rather Christians than warriors, Fénelon, the Dukes of Beau- 
villiers and Chevreuse, were laboring to bring the king over 
to pacific views; he saw generals as well as ministers falling 
one after another; Marshal Luxelnbourg, exhausted by the 
fatigues of war and the pleasures of the court, died on the 
4th of January, 1695, at sixty-seven years of age. An able 
general, a worthy pupil of the great Condé, a courtier of 
much wits and no shame, he was more corrupt than his age, 
and his private life was injurious to his fame; he died, how- 
ever, as people did die in his time, turning to God at the last 
day. "I have n't lived like !\f. de Luxembourg," said Bour- 
daloue, "but I should like to die like him." History has 
forgotten Marshal Luxembourg's death and remembered his 
life. 
Louis XIV. had lost Condé and Turenne, Luxembourg, 
Colbert, Louvois, and Seignelay; with the exception of 
Vauban, he had exhausted the first rank; Catinat alone re- 
nlained in the second; the king was about to be reduced to 
the third; sad fruits of a long reign, of an incessant and 
devouring activity, which had speedily used up men and was 
beginning to tire out fortune; grievous result of mistakes 
long hidden by glory, but glaring out at last before the eyes 
rnost blinded by prejudice! "The whole of France is no 
longer anything but one vast hospital," wrote Fénelon to the 
king under the veil of the anonymous. "The people who 
f.,O loved you are beginning to lose affection, confidence, and 
e\ en respect; the allies prefer carrying on war with loss to 
concluding a peace which would not be observed. Eyen 
those who have not dared to declare openly against you are 
nevertheless impatiently desiring your enfeeblement and your 
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humiliation as the only resource for liberty and for the repose 
of all Christian nations. Everybody knows it, and none 
dares tell you so. Whilst you in some fierce conflict are 
taking the battle-field and the cannon of the enemy, whilst 
you are storming strong places, you do not reflect that you 
are fighting on ground which is sinking beneath your feet, 
and that you are about to have a fall in spite of your vic- 
tories. I t is time to humble yourself beneath the mighty 
hand of God; you must ask peace, and by that shame expiate 
all the glory of which you have made your idol; finally you 
nlust give up, the soonest possible, to your enemies, in order 
to save the state, conquests that you cannot retain without 
injustice. For a long time past God has had His arm raised 
over you; but He is slow to smite you because He has pity 
upon a prince who has all his life been beset by flatterers." 
Noble and strong language, the cruel truth of which the 
king did not as yet cOlnprehend, misled as he was by his 
pride, by the splendor of his successes, and by the concert of 
praises which his people as well as his court had so long 
Inade to reverberate in his ears. 
Louis XIV. had led France on to the brink of a preci- 
pice, and he had in his turn been led on by her; king and 
people had given themselves up unreservedly to the passion 
for glory and to the inti}xication of success; the day of 
awakening was at hand. 
Louis XIV. was not so blind as Férlelon supposed; he saw 
the danger at the very moment when his kingly pride refused 
to admit it. The King of England had just retaken N amur, 
without Villeroi, who had succeeded Marshal Luxembourg, 
having been able to relieve the place. Louis XIV. had 
already let out that he " should not pretend to a vail himself 
of any special conventions until the Prince of Orange was 
satisfied as regarded his person and the crown of England." 
This was a great step towards that humiliation recommended 
by Fénelon. The secret negotiations with the Duke of Savoy 
were not less significant. After \Villiam III., Victor-Alnadeo 
was the nlost active and most devoted as well as the most 
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able and most stubborn of the allied princes. In the month 
of June, 1696, the treaty was officialJy declared. Victor- 
Amadeo would recover Savoy, Suza, the countship of Nice 
and Pignerol dismantled; his eldest daughter, Princess 
1ary 
Adelaide, was to marry the Duke of Burgundy, eldest son of 
the dauphin, and the ambassadors of Piedmont henceforth 
took rank with those of crowned heads. In return for so 
Inany concessions, Victor-Amadeo guaranteed to the king the 
neutrality of Italy, and promised to close the entry of his 
dominions against the Protestants of Dauphiny who canle 
thither for refuge. If I taly refused her neutrality, the Duke 
of Savoy was to unite his forces to those of the king and 
command the combined army. 
Victory would not have been more advantageous for 
Victor-Amadeo than his constant defeats were; but, by de- 
taching hinl from the coalition, Louis XIV. had struck a fatal 
blow at the great alliance: the campaign of 1696 in Germany 
and in Flanders had resolved itself into mere observations 
and insignificant engagelnents; I-Iolland and England were 
exhausted, and their commerce was ruined; in vain did Par- 
lialnent vote fresh and enormous supplies. "I should want 
ready money," wrote William III. to Heinsius, "and my 
poverty is really incredible." 
There was no less cruel want in France. " I calculate 
that in these latter days mOle than a tenth part of the peo- 
ple," said Vauban, "are reduced to beggary, and in fact beg." 
Sweden had for a long time been proffering mediation: con- 
ferences began on the 9th of May, 1697, at Nieuburg, a castle 
belonging to William III., near the village of R yswick. 
These great halls opened one into another; the French and 
the plenipotentiaries of the coalition of princes occupied the 
two wings, the mediators sat in the centre. Before arriving 
at Ryswick, the most important points of the treaty between 
France and William III. were already settled. 
Louis XIV. had at last consented to recognize the king 
that England had adopted; William demanded the expulsion 
of James II. froln France; Louis XIV. formally refused his 
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consent. " I ,,,ill engage not to support the enem.ies oi I
ing 
\Villian1 directly or indirectly," said he: "it ,vould not com.. 
port ,yith n1Y honor to have the name of King James men- 
tioned in the treaty." \Villiam contented hilnself with the 
concession, and merely desired that it should be reciprocal. 
" All Europe has sufficient confidence in the obedience and 
submission of my people," said Louis XIV., "and, when it 
is my pleasure to prevent my subjects from assisting the King 
of England, there are no grounds for fe aring lest he should 
find any assistance in my kingdol11. There can be no occa- 
sion for reciprocity i I have neither sedition nor faction to 
fear." Language too haughty for a king who had passed his 
infancy in the midst of the troubles of the Fronde, but lan- 
guage explained by the patience and fide1ityof the nation 
towards the sovereign who had so long lavished upon it the 
intoxicating pleasures of success. 
France offered restitution of Strasburg, Luxembourg, 
110ns, Charleroi, and Dinant, restoration of the house of Lor- 
raine, with the conditions proposed at Nimeguen, and recog- 
nition of the King of England. "\Ve have no equivalent to 
claim," said the French plenipotentiaries haughtily; "your 
masters have never taken anything frol11 ours." 
On the 27th of July a preliminary deed was signed be- 
tween Marshal Bouffiers and Bentinck, Earl of Portland, the 
intimate friend of King William; the latter left the anny 
and retired to his castle of Loo; there it was that he heard 
of the capture of Barcelona by the Duke of VendÔl11e ; Spain, 
which had hitherto refused to take part in the negotiations. 
lost all courage and loudly demanded peace; but France 
withdrew her concessions on the subject of Strasburg, and 
proposed to give as equivalent Friburg in Rrisgau and 
Brisach. William III. did not hesitate. Heinsius signed 
the peace in the name of the States Genera] on the 20th of 
September at midnight; the English and Spanish plenipo- 
tentiaries did the same; the elnperor and the elnpire were 
alone in still holding out: the Emperor Leopold made preten- 
sions to regulate in advance the Spanish succession, and the 
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rrotestant princes refused to accept the maintenance of the 
Catholic worship in all the places in which Louis XIV. had 
restored it. 
Here again the will of William III. prevailed over the 
irresolution of his aBies. "The Prince of Orange is sole 
arbiter of Europe,H Pope Innocent XII. had said to Lord 
Perth, who had a comn1Ïssion to him from James II.; "peo- 
ples and kings are his slaves; they will do nothing which 
n1ight displease him." 
" I ask," said William, "where anybody can see a proba- 
bility of making France give up a succession for which she 
would maintain, at need, a twenty years' war; and God 
knows if we are in a position to dictate laws to France." 
The elnperor yielded, despite the ill humor of the Protestant 
princes. For the ease of their consciences they joined Eng- 
land and Holland in making a Inove on behalf of the French 
Reformers. Louis XIV. refused to discuss the matter, say- 
ing, " It is my business, which concerns none but me." Up 
to this day the refugees had preserved some hope, henceforth 
their country was lost to them; many got themselves natu- 
ralized in the countries which had given them asyluln. 
The revolution of 1789 alone was to re-open to their chil- 
dren the gates of France. 
For the first time since Cardinal Richelieu, France moved 
back her frontiers by the signature of a treaty. She had 
gained the important place of Strasburg, but she lost nearly 
all she had won by the treaty of Nimeguen in the Low Coun- 
tries and in Germany; she kept Franche-Comté, but she gave 
up Lothringen. Louis XIV. had wanted to aggrandize him- 
self at any price and at any risk; he was now obliged to 
precipitately break up the grand alliance, for King Charles 
II. was slowly dying at Madrid, and the Spanish Succession 
was about to open. Ignorant of the suprelne evils and sor- 
rows which awaited hiIn on this fatal path, the King of France 
began to forget, in this distant prospect of fresh aggrandize- 
n1ent and war, the checks that his glory and his policy had 
just nlet with. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


LOUIS XIV., HIS WARS AND HIS REVERSES. (1697-1713.) 


FRANCE was breathing again after nine years of a desper 4 
ate war, but she was breathing uneasily, and as it were in 
expectation of fresh efforts. Everywhere the memorials of 
the superintendents repeated the same complaints. "\Var, 
the mortality of 1693, the constant quarterings and I110Ve- 
ments of soldiery, n1Ïlitary service, the heavy dues, and the 
withdrawal of the Huguenots have ruined the country." 
"The people," said the superintendent of Rouen, "are re- 
duced to a state of want which Inoves compassion. Out of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand souls of which the public 
is composed, if this number ren1ain, it lna y be taken for cer- 
tain that there are not fifty thousand who have bread to eat 
when they want it, and anything to lie upon but straw." 
Agriculture suffered for lack of money and hands, commerce 
was ruined; the manufactures established by Colbert no 
longer existed; the population had diminished more than a 
quarter since the palmy days of the king's reign; Pontchar- 
train, secretary of finance, was reduced to all sorts of expe- 
dients for raising money; he was anxious to rid himself of 
this heavy burden, and became chancellor in 1699; the king 
took for his substitute Chamillard, already conlptroller of 
finance, honest and hard-working, incapable and docile; 
Louis XIV. counted upon the inexhaustible resources of 
France, and closed his ears to the grievances of the finan- 
ciers. "What is not spoken of is supposed to be put an end 
to," said Madame de Maintenon. The camp at COlnpiègne, 
in 1698, surpassed in splendor all that had till then been 
seen; the enemies of Louis XIV. in Europe called him "the 
king of reviews." 
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Meanwhile the King of Spain, Charles Ir., dying as he 
was, was regularly besieged at Madrid by the queen, his sec- 
ond wife, Mary Anne of Neuburg, sister of the empress, as 
well as by his minister, Cardinal Porto-Carrero. The com- 
petitors for the succession were numerous; the King of 
France and the emperor claimed their rights in the name of 
their mothers and wives, daughters of Philip III. and Philip 
IV.; the Elector of Bavaria put up the claims of his son by 
right of his mother, 
1ary Antoinette of Austria, daughter of 
the emperor; for a short time Charles II. had adopted this 
young prince; the child died suddenly at Madrid in 1699. 
ror a long time past King Louis XIV. had been secretly 
,legotiating for the partition of the King of Spain's domin- 
,L-Qns, not with the emperor, who still hoped to obtain from 
t 'harles II. a will in favor of his second son, the Archduke 
Charles, but with England and Holland, deeply interested as 
f'!ey were in maintaining the equilibrium between the two 
Jiingly houses which divided Europe. William III. consid- 
I;red himself certain to obtain the acceptance by the emperor 
of the conditions subscribed by his allies. On the 13th and 
15th of May, 1700, after long hesitation and a stubborn 
resistance on the part of the city of Amsterdam, the treaty of 
partition was signed in London and at the Hague. " King 
\Villiam is honorable in all this business," said a letter to the 
king from his ambassador, Count de Tallard; "his conduct 
is sincere; he is proud - none can be more so than he; but 
he has a modest manner, though none can be more jealous in 
all that concerns his rank." 
The treaty of partition secured to the dauphin all the 
possessions of Spain in Italy, save Milaness, which was to 
indel11nify the Duke of Lorraine, whose duchy passed to 
France; Spain, the Indies, and the Low Countries were 
to belong to Archduke Charles. 
Great was the wrath at Vienna when it was known that 
the treaty was signed. "Happily," said the minister, Von 
Kaunitz, to the Marquis of Villars, ambassador of France, 
"there is One on high who will work for us in these parti- 
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tions." "That One," replied 11:. de \Tillars, "will approve 
of their justice." "It is sOlnething new, however, for the 
King of England and for Holland to partition the monarchy 
of Spain," continued the count. " Allow me," replied 1\1. de 
\Tillars, "to excuse them in your eyes; those two powers 
have quite recently come out of a war which cost them a 
great deal, and the emperor nothing; for, in fact, you have 
been at no expense but against the Turks. Y au had some 
troops in Italy, and in the empire two regiments only of hus- 
sars which were not on its pay-list; England and IIolland 
alone bore all the burden." \Villiam III. was still negotiat- 
ing with the emperor and the German princes to make them 
accept the treaty of partition, when it all at once became 
known in Europe that Charles I I. had breathed his last at 
1fadrid on the 1st of November, 1700, and that, by a will 
dated October 2, he disposed of the Spanish monarchy in 
favor of the Duke of An jou, grandson of Louis XIV. 
This will was the ,york of the council of Spain, at the 
head of which sat Cardinal Porto-Carrero. "The national 
party," says M. Mignet in his I1ltroduction aliX Documents 
relatifs à la Succession d'Esfagn
, "detested the Austrians be- 
cause they had been so long in Spain . . .; it liked the 
French because they were no longer there. The former had 
been there time enough to ,veary by their dominion, whilst 
the latter were served by the mere fact of their removaL" 
Single-handed, Louis XIV. appeared powerful enough to 
maintain the integrity of the Spanish monarchy before the 
face and in the teeth of all the competitors. "The ICing of 
Spain was beginning to see the things of this world by the 
light alone of that awful torch which is lighted to lighten the 
dying" [Mémoires de St. Simon, t. iii. p. 16J; wavering, irreso- 
lute, distracted within himself, he asked the advice of Pope 
Innocent XII., who was favorable to France. The hopes of 
Louis XIV. had not soared so high; on the 9th of November, 
1700, he heard at one and the same time of Charles IL's 
death and the contents of his will. 
It was a solemn situation. The acceptance by France of 
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the King of Spain's will meant war; the refusal did not make 
peace certain; in default of a French prince the crown was 
to go to Archduke Charles; neither Spain nor Austria would 
hear of dismemberment; could they be forced to accept the 
treaty of partition which they had hitherto rejected angrily? 
The king's council was divided; Louis XIV. listened in si- 
lence to the arguments of the dauphin and of the ministers; 
for a moment the resolution was taken of holding by the 
treaty of partition; next day the king again assembled his 
council without as yet making known his decision; on Tues- 
day, November 16, the whole court thronged into the galleries 
of Versailles; it was known that several couriers had arrived 
from l\Iadrid; the king sent for the Spanish ambassador into 
his closet. "The Duke of An jou had repaired thither by the 
back way," says the Duke of St. Simon in his Mémoires,. the 
king, introducing him to him, told him he might salute him 
as his king. The instant afterwards ihe king, contrary to all 
custom, had the folding-doors thrown open, and ordered 
everybody who was there - and there was a crowd - to 
COlne in; then, casting his eyes majestically over the numer- 
ous company, "Gentlemen," he said, introducing the Duke 
of An jou, "here is the King of Spain. His birth called him 
to that crown; the last king gave it hiI11 by his will; the 
grandees desired him, and have den1anded him of me urgent- 
ly; it is the will of Heaven, and I have yielded with pleasure." 
And, turning to his grandson, "Be a good Spaniard," he 
said; "that is from this moment your first duty; but remem- 
ber that you are French born in order to keep up the union 
between the two nations; that is the way to render them 
happy and to preserve the peace of Europe." Three weeks 
later the young king was on the road to Spain. U There are 
no longer any Pyrenees," said Louis XIV., as he embraced 
his grandson. The rights of Philip V. to the crown of 
France had been carefully reserved by a formal act of the 
king's. 
Great were the surprise and wrath in Europe; William 
III. felt himself personal1y affronted. "I have no doubt," 
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he wrote to Heinsius, "that this unheard-of proceeding on 
the part of France has caused you as much surprise as it has 
me; I never had much confidence in engagements contracted 
with France, but I confess I never could have supposed that 
that court would have gone so far as to break, in the face of 
Europe, so solemn a treaty before it had even received the 
finishing stroke. Granted that we have been dupes; but 
when, beforehand, you are resolved to hold your word of no 
account, it is not very difficult to overreach your man. I 
shall be blamed perhaps for having relied upon France, I who 
ought to have known by the experience of the past that no 
treaty has ever bound her ! Would to God I might be quit 
for the blame, but I have only too many grounds for fearing 
that the fatal consequences of it will make themselves felt 
shortly. I groan in, the very depths of my spirit to see that 
in this country the majority rejoice to find the will preferred 
by France to the maintenance of the treaty of partition, and 
that too on the ground that the will is more advantageous for 
England and Europe. This opinion is founded partly on the 
youth of the Duke of An jou. 'He is a child,' they say; 'he 
will be brought up in Spain; he will be indoctrinated with 
the principles of that monarchy, and he will be governed by 
the council of Spain;' but these are surmises which it is im
 
possible for me to entertain, and I fear that we shall before 
long find out how erroneous they are. Would it not seem as 
if this profound indifference with which, in this country, they 
look upon everything that takes place outside of this island, 
were a punishment from heaven? Meanwhile, are not our 
causes for apprehension and our interests the same as those 
of the peoples of the continent?" 
William III. was a more far-sighted politician than his 
subjects either in England or Holland. The States General 
took the same view as the English. "Public funds and 
shares have undergone a rise at Amsterdam," wrote Heinsius 
to the King of England; ,. and although this rests on noth- 
ing solid, your Majesty is aware how much influence such a 
fact has." 
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Louis XIV. had lost no time in explaining to the powers 
the grounds of his acceptance. "The king of Spain's will," 
he said in his manifesto, "establishes the peace of Europe on 
solid bases." " TaBard did not utter a single word on hand- 
ing me his sovereign's letter, the contents of which are the 
same as of that which the states have received," wrote Wil- 
liam to Heinsius. "I said to him that perhaps I had testi- 
fied too eager a desire for the preservation of peace, but that, 
nevertheless, my inclination in that respect had not changed. 
Whereupon he replied, 'The king my master, by accepting 
the will, considers that he gives a similar proof of his desire 
to maintain peace.' Thereupon he made me a bow and 
withdrew." 
William of Orange had not deceived himself in thinking 
that Louis XIV. would govern Spain in his grandson's name. 
Nowhere are the old king's experience and judgment more 
strikingly displayed than in his letters to Philip V. " I very 
much wish," he wrote to him, "that you were as sure of your 
own subjects as you ought to be of mine in the posts in 
which they may be employed; but do not be astounded at 
the disorder you find amongst your troops, and at the little 
confidence you are able to place in them; it needs a long 
reign and great pains to restore order and secure the fidelity 
of different peoples accustomed to obey a house hostile to 
yours. If you thought it would be very easy and very 
pleasant to be a king, you were very much mistaken." A 
sad confession for that powerful monarch, who in his youth 
found" the vocation of king beautiful, noble, and delightful." 
"The eighteenth century opened with a fulness of glory 
and unheard-of prosperity;" but Louis XIV. did not suffer 
himself to be lulled to sleep by the apparent indifference 
with which Europe, the empire excepted, received the eleva- 
tion of Philip V. to the throne of Spain. On the 6th of 
February, 1701, the seven barrier towns of the Spanish Low 
Countries, which were occupied by Dutch garrisons in virtue 
of the peace of Ryswick, opened their gates to the French 
on an order from the king of Spain. "The instructions 
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whiGh the Elector of Bavaria, governor of the Low Countries, 
had given to the various governors of the places, were so 
well executed," says M. de Vault in his account of the cam- 
paign in Flanders, "that we entered without any hindrance. 
Some of the officers of the Dutch troops grumbled, and 
would have complained, but the French general officers who 
had led the troops pacified them, declaring that they did not 
come as enemies, and that all they wanted was to live in 
good understanding with them." 
The twenty-two Dutch battalions took the road back 
before long to their own country, and became the nucleus of 
the army which William of Orange was quietly getting ready 
in Holland as well as in England; his peoples were beginning 
to open their eyes; the States General, deprived of the bar- 
rier towns, had opened the dikes; the meadows were flooded. 
On the 7th of September, 1701, England and Holland signed 
for the second time with the emperor a Grand Alliance, en- 
gaging not to lay down arms until they had reduced the pos- 
sessions of King Philip V. to Spain and the Indies, restored 
the barrier of Holland, and secured an indemnity to Austria, 
and the definitive severance of the two crowns of France 
and Spain. In the lnonth of June the Austrian army had 
entered Italy under the orders of Prince Eugène of Savoy- 
Carignano, son of the Count of Soissons and Olympia Man- 
cini, conqueror of the Turks and revolted Hungarians, and 
passionately hostile to Louis XIV., who, in his youth, had 
refused to employ him. He had already crossed the Adige 
and the l\1incio, driving the French back behind the Oglio. 
Marshal Catinat, a man of prudence and far-sightedness, 
but discouraged by the bad condition, of his troops, coldly 
looked upon at court, and disquieted by the aspect of things 
in Italy, was acting supinely; the king sent Marshal Villeroi 
to supersede him; Catinat, as modest as he was warmly de- 
voted to the glory of his country, finished the campaign as a 
simple volunteer. 
The King of France and the emperor were looking up 
allies. The princes of the north were absorbed by the war 
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which was being waged against his neighbors of Russia and 
Poland by the young king of Sweden, Charles XI!., a hero of 
eighteen, a.s irresistible as Gustavus Adolphus in his ilnpetu- 
ous bravery, without possessing the rare qualities of authority 
and judgment which had distinguished the Lion of the North. 
He joined the Grand Alliance, as did Denmark and Poland, 
whose new king, the Elector of Saxony, had been supported 
by the emperor in his candidature, and in his abjuration of 
Protestantism. The Elector of Brandenburg, recently recog- 
nized as King of Prussia under the name of Frederic 1., and 
the new Elector of Hanover, were eager to serve Leopold, who 
had aided them in their elevation. In Germany, only Maxi- 
milian, Elector of Bavaria, governor of the Low Countries, 
and his brother, the Elector of Cologne, embraced the side 
of France. The Duke of Savoy, generalissimo of the king's 
forces in Italy, had taken the command of the army. " But in 
that country," wrote the Count of Tessé, "there is no reliance 
to be placed on places, or troops, or officers, or people. I 
have had another interview with this incomprehensible prince, 
who received me with every manifestation of kindness, of 
outward sincerity, and, if he were capable of it, I would say 
of friendship for him of whom his Majesty made use but 
lately in the work of peace in Italy. 'The king is master of 
my person, of my dominions,' he said to me, 'he has only to 
give his commands; but I suppose that he still desires my wel- 
fare and my aggrandizement.' , As for your aggrandizement, 
Monseigneur,' said I, 'in truth I do not see much material for 
it just at present; as for your welfare, we must be allowed to 
see your intentions a little more clearly first, and I take the 
liberty of repeating to you that my prescience does not extenè.. 
so far.' I do him the justice to believe that he really feels 
the greater part of all that he expresses for your Majesty, but 
that horrid habit of indecision and putting off till to-morrow 
what he might do to-day is not eradicated, and never will 
be. " 
The Duke of Savoy was not so undecided as M. de Tessé 
supposed; he managed to turn to good account the mystery 
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which hung habitually over an his resolutions. A year had 
not rolled by, and he was openly engaged in the Grand Alli
 
ance, pursuing against France, the cause of that aggrandize- 
lnent which he had but lately hoped to obtain from her, and 
which, by the treaty of Utrecht, was worth the title of king to 
hiIn. Pending the time to declare himself he had nlarried his 
second daughter, Princess 1\1arie Louise Gabrielle, to the 
young king of Spain, Philip V. 
" Never had the tranquillity of Europe been so unstable as 
it was at the commencement of 1702," says the correspond- 
ence of Chamillard, published by General Pelet; " it was but 
a phantom of peace that was enjoyed, and it was clear, from 
whatever side matters were regarded, that we were on the 
eve of a war which could not but be of long duration, unless, 
by some unforeseen accident, the houses of Bourbon and 
Austria should come to an arrangement which would allow 
them to set themselves in accord touching the Spanish suc- 
cession; but there was no appearance of conciliation." 
Louis XIV. had just done a deed which destroyed the 
last faint hopes of peace. King James II. was dying at St. 
Germain, and the King went to see him. The sick man 
opened his eyes for a moment when he was told that the king 
was there [Mémoires de Dal1geau, t. viii. p. 192], and closed 
them again immediately. The king told him that he had con1e 
to assure him that he might die in peace as regarded the Prince 
of \Vales, and that he would recognize him as King of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. All the English who were in the 
room fell upon their knees, and cried, "God save the king- ! " 
James II. expired a week later, on the 16th of September, 
1701, saying to his son, as his last advice, "I am about to 
leave this world, which has been to me nothing but a sea of 
tempests and stonns. The Omnipotent has thought right to 
visit me with great afflictions; serve Him with all your heart, 
and never place the crown of England in the balance with 
your eternal salvation." J ames II. was justified in giving his 
son this supreme advice; the solitary ray of greatness in his 
Hfe and in his soul had proceeded from his religious faith, 
VOL. IV. - 30 
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and his unwavering resolution to reInain loyal to it at any 
price and at any risk. 
"On returning to Marly," says St. Silnon, "the king told 
the whole court what he had just done. 'There was nothing 
but acclamations and praises. It was a fine field for then1; 
but reflections, too, were not less prompt, if they were less 
public. The king still flattered himself that he would hinder 
IIolland and England, the former of which was so completely 
dependent, froIn breaking with him in favor of the house of 
Austria; he relied upon that to terminate before long the 
war in I taly, as well as the whole affair of the succession in 
Spain and its vast dependencies, which the emperor could not 
dispute with his own forces only, or even with those of the 
empire. Nothing, therefore, could be more incompatible 
with this position, and with the solemn recognition he had 
given, at the peace of Ryswick, of the Prince of Orange as 
King of England. It was to hurt him personally in the most 
sensitive spot, all England with him and Holland into the 
bargain, without giving the Prince of Wales, by recognition, 
any solid support in his own case." 
\Villiam III. was at table in his castle of Dieren, in HoI- 
land, when he received this news. He did not utter a word, 
but he colored, crushed his hat over his head, and could not 
command his countenance. The Earl of 11anchester, English 
ambassador, left Paris without taking leave of the king, other- 
wise than by this note to M. de Torcy:- 
" Sir: The king my master, being informed that his I\-Iost 
Christian Majesty has recognized another King of Great 
Britain, does not consider that his dignity and his service will 
permit him to any longer keep an ambassador at the court of 
the king your master, and he has sent me orders to withdraw 
at once, of which I do myself the honor to advertise you by 
this note." 
"All the English," says Torey, in his Mémoires, "unani- 
mously regard it as a mortal affront on the part of France, 
that she should pretend to arrogate to herself the right of 
giving them a king, to the prejudice of him whom they 
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had themselves invited and recognized for many years 
past." 
Voltaire declares in the St
\cle de Louis XIV., that IVL de 
Torey attributed the recognition of the Prince of Wales by 
Louis XIV. to the inf1tlence of 1Iada
ne de Maintenon, who 
was touched by the tears of the queen, Mary of Modena. 
"He had not," he said, "inserted the fact in his JlrIémoires, 
because he did not think it to his master's honor that two 
WOlnen should have made him change a resolution to the con- 
trary taken in his council." Perhaps the deplorable state of 
\Villiam III.'s health, and the inclination supposed to be felt 
by Princess Anne of DenInark to restore the Stuarts to the 
throne, since she herself had lost the Duke of Gloucester, the 
last survivor of her seventeen children, might have influenced 
the unfortunate resolution of Louis XIV. His kingly mag. 
nanimity and illusions might have bound him to support 
Jalnes 11., dethroned and fugitive; but no obligation of that 
sort existed in the case of a prince who had left England at 
his nurse's breast, and who had grown up in exile. In the 
Athalie of Racine, Joad (Jehoiada) invokes upon the impious 
queen,- 
.. That spirit of infatuation and error 
The fatal avant-courier of the fall of kings." 
The recognition of the Prince of \Vales as King of England 
was, in the case of Louis XIV., the most indisputable token 
of that fatal blindness. 
William III. had paid dear for the honor of being called 
to the throne of England. More than once he had been on 
the point of abandoning the ungratefui nation which so ill re- 
quited his great services; he had thought of returning to live 
in the midst of his Hollanders, affectionately attached to his 
fan1ily as well as to his person. The insult of the King of 
'F:ance restored to his already dying adversary an the popu- 
larity he had lost. \Vhen William returned froll1 H oHand to 
open a new Parliament, on the loth of January, 1702, mani- 
festations of sympathy were lavished upon him on all sides of 
the house. "I have no doubt," said he, " that the late pro- 
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ceedings of his !\10st Christian !\I2jesty and the dangers 
which threaten all the powers of Europe have excited your 
most lively resentlnent. All the wor1à have their eyes fixed 
upon England; there is still time, she nlay save her religion 
and her liberty, but le.t her profit by every moment, let her 
arm by land and sea, let her lend her allies all the assistance 
in her power, and swear to show her enemies, the foes of her 
religion, her liberty, her governnIent, and the king of her 
choice, all the hatred they deserve." 
This speech, nlore ilnpassioned than the utterances of \Vil- 
liam III. generally were, met with an eager echo from his 
people; the houses voted a levy of forty thousand sailors and 
fifty thousand soldiers; Holland had promised ninety thou- 
sand DIen; but the health of the King of England went on 
declining; he had fallen from his horse on the 4th of March, 
and broken his collar-bone; this accident hastened the pro- 
gress of the malady which was pulling him down; when his 
friend Keppel, WhOlll he had nlade Earl of Albenlarle, re- 
turned, on the 18th of l\Iarch, from Holland, \Villiam received 
him with these words: "I am drawing tov'ards my end." 
He had received the consolations of religion from the 
bishops, and had communicated with great self-possession; 
he scarcely spoke now, and breathed with difficulty. " Can 
this last long?" he asked the physician, who made a sign in 
the negative. He had sent for the Earl of Portland, Bentinck, 
his oldest and nlost faithful friend; when he arrived, the king 
took his hand and held it between both his own, upon his 
heart. Thus he remained for a few moments; then he 
yielded up his great spirit to God, on the 19th (8th) of 
1\1 arch, 1702, at eight in the morning. He was not yet fifty- 
two. 
In a greater degree perhaps than any other period, the 
eighteenth century was rich in men of the first order. 
But never did more of the spirit of policy, never did loftier 
and broader views, never did steadier courage animate and 
sustain a weaker body than in the case of \Villiam of Orange. 
Saviour of I-Iolland at the age of twenty-two in the war against 
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Louis XIV., protector of the liberties of England against the 
tyranny pf James II., defender of the independence of the 
European states against the unbridled ambition of the King 
of France, he became the head of Europe by the proper and 
free ascendency of his genius; cold and reserved, more capa- 
ble of feeling than of testifying sYlnpathy, often ill, always 
unfortunate in war, he Inanaged to lnake his will triulnph, in 
England despite Jacobite plots and the jealous suspicions of 
the English Par1Ïalnents, in Holland despite the constant 
efforts of the republican and aristocratic party, in Europe 
despite envy and the wave rings of the allied sovereigns. In- 
trepid, spite of his bad health, to the extent of being ready, 
if need were, to die in the last ditch, of indomitable obstinacy 
in his resolutions, and of rare ability in the manipulation of 
affairs, he was one of those who are born nlasters of nlen, no 
matter what may at the outset be their condition and the
t' 
destiny. In vain had Crol1nvelI required of Holland the 
abolition of the stadtho)derate in the house of Nassau, in 
vain had John van \Vitt obtained the voting of the perpetual 
edict, \\Tilliam of Orange lived and died stadtholder of Hol- 
land and king of that England which had wanted to close 
against him forever the approaches to the throne in his own 
native country. \Vhen God has created a nlan to playa part 
and hold a place in this world, all efforts and aU counsels to 
the contrary are but so Inany stalks of straw under his feet. 
\Villiam of Orange at his death had acconlplished his work: 
Europe had risen against Louis XIV. 
The campaigns of 1702 and 1703 presented an alternation 
of successes and reverses favorable, on the whole, to France. 
Marshal Villeroi had failed in Italy against Prince Eugene. 
He was superseded by the Duke of Vendôme, grandson of 
Henry IV. and captor of Barcelona, indolent, debauched, 
free in tone and in conduct, but able, bold, beloved by the 
soldiers, and strongly supported at court. Catinat had re- 
turned to France, and went to Versailles at the comnlence- 
ment of the year 1702. "IV1. de Chan1Ïl1ard had told hin1 the 
day before, frOln the king, that his majesty had resolved to 
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give hÌ1n the command of the army in Germany; he excused 
hilnself for some tÏ1ne from accepting this employment; the 
king ended by saying, , Now we are in a position for you to 
explain to me, and open your heart about all that took place 
in ltaly during the last calnpaign.' The marshal answered, 
, Sir, those things are all past; the details I could give you 
thereof would be of no good to the service of your Majesty, 
and would sen.'e luerely, perhaps, to keep up eternal heart- 
burnings; and so I entreat you to be pleased to let me pre. 
serve a profound silence as to all that. I will only justify 
111yself, sir, by thinking how I may serve you still better, if I 
can, in Gernlany than I did in Italy.'" Worn out and dis- 
gusted, Catinat failed in Gennany as he had in Itaiy; he 
took his retirelnent, and never left his castle of St. Gratien 
any nlore: it was the Marquis of Villars, lately ambassador 
at Vienna, who defeated the iInperialists at Friedlingen, on 
the 14th of August, 1702; a month later TaBard retook the 
town of Landau. The perfidious nlanæuvres of the Duke of 
Savoy had just cOlne to light. The king ordered Vendônle to 
disarm the five thousand Piedulontese who were serving in 
his army. That operation effected, th
 prince sent Victor- 
Amadeo this note, written by Louis XIV.'s own hand: - 


" Sir: As religion, honor, and your own signature count 
for nothing between us, I send my cousin, the Duke of Ven- 
dÔlne, to explain to you 111Y wishes. He will give you twenty. 
four hours to decide." 


The mind of the Duke of Savoy was made up; from this 
day forth the father of the Duchess of Burgundy and of the 
Queen of Spain took rank amongst the declared enemies of 
France and Spain. 
""hilst Louis XIV. was facing Europe, in coalition against 
him, with generals of the second and third order, the allies 
were discovering in the Duke of Marlborough a worthy rival 
of Prince Eugene. A covetous and able courtier, openly dis- 
graced by \Villiam III. in consequence of his perfidious 
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intrigues with the court of St. Gennain, he had found his 
fortunes suddenly retrieved by the accession of Queen Anne, 
over whom his wife had for a long time held the sway of a 
haughty and powerful favorite. The campaigns of 1702 and 
1703 had shown hinl to be a prudent and a bold soldier, fer. 
tile in resources and novel conceptions; and those had earned 
him the thanks of Parlianlent and the title of duke. The 
cau1paign of 1704 established his glory upon the misfortunes 
of France. :l\'Iarshals Tallard and Marsin were commanding 
in Germany together with the Elector of Bavaria; the empe- 
ror, threatened with a fresh insurrection in Hungary, recalled 
Prince Eugene froln Italy; 1Iarlborough effected a junction 
with him by a rapid march, which l\1arshal Villeroi would fain 
have hindered, but to no purpose; on the 13th of August, 
1704, the hostile armies met between Blenheim and Hochstett, 
near the Danube; the forces were about equal, but on the 
French side the counsels were divided, the various corps 
acted independently. TaBard sustained single-handed the 
attack of the English and the Dutch, commanded by Marlbo. 
rough; he was made prisoner, his son was killed at his side, 
the cavalry, having lost their leader and being pressed by the 
enemy, took to flight in t he direction of the Danube; 111any 
officers and soldiers perished in the river; the slaughter was 
awful. Marsin and the elector, who had repulsed five suc- 
cessive charges of Prince Eugene, succeeded in effecting 
their retreat; but the electorates of Bavaria and Cologne were 
lost, Landau was recovered by the allies after a siege of two 
n10nths, the French army recrossed the Rhine, Elsass was 
uncovered, and Germany evacuated. In Spain the English 
had just made themselves masters of Gibraltar. " This shows 
clearly, sir," wrote Tallard to Chan1illard after the defeat, 
" what is the effect of such diversity of counsel, which n1akes 
public all that one intends to do, and it is a seyere lesson 
never to have more than one man at the head of an ann)'. 
I t is a great misfortune to ha ye to deal with a prince of such 
a telnper as the Elector of Bavarb." Villars was of the saIne 
opinion; it had been his fate, in the campaign of I 703, to 
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come to open loggerheads with the elector. "The king's 
arnlY ,vill march to-morrow, as I have had the honor to tell 
your Highness," he had declared. "At these words," says 
Villars, "the blood mounted to his face; he threw his hat 
and wig on the table in a rage. 'I commanded,' said he, 
'the emperor's army in conjunction with the Duke of Lor- 
raine; he was a tolerably great general, and he never treated 
me in this l11anner.' 'The Duke of Lorraine,' answered I, 
'was a great prince and a great general; but, for myself, I 
aln responsible to the king for his army, and I will not expose 
it to destruction through the evil counsels so obstinately per- 
sisted in.' Thereupon I went out of the room." Complete 
swaggerer as he was, Villars had more wits and resolution 
than the majority of the generals left to Louis XIV., but in 
1704 he was occupied in putting down the insurrection of 
the Camisards in the south of France: neither Tallard nor 
Marsin had been able to impose their will upon the elector. 
In 1705 Villars succeeded in checking the movement of 

far1borough on Lothringen and Champagne. "He flattered 
himself he would swallow me like a grain of salt," wrote the 
marshal. The English fen back, hampered in their adventu- 
rous plans by the prudence of the Hollanders, controned from 
a distance by the grand pensionary Heinsius. The imperial- 
ists were threatening Elsass; the weather was fearful; letters 
had been written to Chamillard to say that the inundations 
alone would be enough to prevent the enemy from investing 
Fort Louis. "There is nothing so nice as a map," replied Vil- 
lars; "with a little green and blue one puts under water all that 
one wishes; but a general who goes and examines it, as I have 
done, finds in divers places distances of a mile where these 
little rivers, which are supposed to inundate the country, are 
quite snug in their natural bed, larger than usual, but not 
enough to hinder the enemy in any way in the world from 
making bridges." Fort Louis was surrounded, and Villars 
found himself obliged to retire upon Strasburg, whence hê 
protected Elsass during the whole campaign of 1706. 
The defeat of Hochstett, in 1704, had been the first step 
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down the ladder; the defeat of Ramil1ies, on the 23d of May, 
1706, was the second and the fatal rung. The king's personal 
attachment to Marshal Villeroi blinded him as to his military 
talents. Beaten in Italy by Prince Eugene, Villeroi, as pre- 
sumptuous as he was incapable, hoped to retrieve himself 
against Marlborough. "1'he whole anny breathed nothing 
but battle; I know it was your 
1ajesty's own feeling," wrote 
Villeroi to the king, after the defeat: "could I help commit- 
ting myself to a course which I considered expedient?" The 
marshal had deceived himself as regarded his advantages, as 
well as the confidence of his troops; there had been eight 
hours' fighting at Hochstett, inflicting much damage upon the 
enemy; at Ramillies, the Bavarians took to their heels at 
the end of an hour; the French, who felt that they were 
badly commanded, followed their example; the rout was 
terrible, and the disorder inexpressible: Villeroi kept recoil. 
ing before the enemy, 1larlborough kept advancing; two 
thirds of Belgiun1 and sixteen strong places were lost, when 
Louis XIV. sent Chalnillard into the Low Countries; it was 
no longer the time when Louvois made armies spring fron) 
the very soil, and when Vauban prepared the defence of Dun- 
kerque. The king recalled Villeroi, showing hÏIn to the last 
unwavering kindness. "There is no more luck at our age, 
ßlarshal," was all he said to Villeroi, on his arrival at Ver- 
sailles. "He was nothing more than an old wrinkled bal- 
loon, out of which all the gas that inflated it has gone," says 
St. Simon: "he went off to Paris and to Villeroi, having lost 
all the varnish that Inade him glitter, and having nothing 
more to show but the under-stratum." 
The king summoned Vendôlne, to place hiln at the head 
of the army of Flanders, "in hopes of restoring to it the 
spirit of vigor and audacity natural to the French nation," as 
he himself says. For two years past, amidst a great deal of 
ill-success, Vendôme had ßlanaged to keep in check Victor- 
Anladeo and Prince Eugene, in spite of the einbarrassß1ent 
caused him by his brother, the grand prior, the Duke of La 
Feuillade, Chalnillard's son-in-law, and the orders which 
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reached him directly from the king; he had gained, during 
his two canlpaigns, the name of taker of tOW1lS, and had just 
beaten the Austrians in the Battle of Cascinato. Prince 
Eugene had, however, crossed the Adige and the Po when 
Vendôme left Italy. 
" Everybody here is ready to take off his hat when Marl- 
borough's name is mentioned," he wrote to Chamillard, on 
arriving in Flanders. The English and Dutch army occupied 
all the country from Ostend to l\faestricht. 
The Duke of Orleans, nephew of the king, had succeeded 
the Duke of Vendôme. He found the army in great dis- 
order, the generals divided and insubordinate, Turin besieged 
according to the plans of La FeuiHade, against the advice of 
Vauban, who had offered "to put his 111arshal's bâton behind 
the door, and confine himself to giving his counsels for the 
direction of the siege;" the prince, in his irritation, resigned 
his powers into the hands of Marshall\farsin; Prince Eugene, 
who had effected his junction with Victor-All1adeo, encoun- 
tered the French army between the rivers Doria and Stora. 
The soldiers remembered the Duke of Orleans at Steinkirk 
and N eerwinden: they asked him if he would grudge them 
his sword. He yielded, and was severely wounded at the 
battle of Turin, on the 7th of SepteJl1ber, 1706; l\Iarsin was 
killed, discouragement spread amongst the generals and the 
troops, and the siege of Turin was raised; before the end of 
the year, nearly all the places were lost, and Dauphin)' was 
threatened. Victor-Amadeo refused to listen to a special 
peace: in the month of March, 1707, the Prince of Vaude- 
mont, governor of l\Iilaness for the King of Spain, signed 
a capitulation at l\Iantua, and led back to France the 
troops which still remained to him. The imperialists were 
masters of Naples. Spain no longer had any possessions in 
Italy. 
Philip V. had been threatened with the loss of Spain as 
well as of Italy. For two years past Archduke Charles, 
under the title of Charles 111., had, with the support of Eng- 
land and Portugal, been disputing the crown with the young 
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king. Philip V. had lost Catalonia, and had just failed in 
his attelnpt to retake Barcelona; the road to Madrid was 
cut off, the army was obliged to make its way by Roussillon 
and Béarn to resume the campaign; the king threw himself 
in person into his capital, whither he was escorted by Mar- 
shal Berwick, a natural son of James 11., a Frenchman by 
choice, full of courage and resolution, "but a great stick of 
an Englishman, who had n't a word to say," and who was 
distasteful to the young queen, !\1arie-Louise. Philip V. 
could not relnain at Madrid, which was threatened by the 
enemy: he removed to Burgos; the English entered the 
capital, and there proclaÍ1lled Charles III. 
This was too much; Spain could not let herself submit to 
have an Austrian king imposed upon her by heretics and 
Portuguese; the old military energy appeared again an10ngst 
that people besotted by priests and ceremonials; war broke 
out all at once at every point; the foreign soldiers were 
everywhere attacked openly or secretly murdered; the towns 
rose; a few horsemen sufficed for Berwick to recover posses- 
sion of Madrid; the king entered it once n10re, on the 4th of 
October, amidst the cheers of his people, whilst Berwick was 
pursuing the enemy, whom he had cor1lered (rellcogllé), he says, 
in the mountains of Valencia. Charles III. had no longer 
anything left in Spain but Aragon and Catalonia. The 
French garrisons, set free by the evacuation of Italy, went to 
the aid of the Spaniards. " Vour enemies ought not to hope 
for success," wrote Louis XIV. to his grandson, "since their 
progress has served only to bring out the courage and fidel1ty 
of a nation always equally brave and firnlly attached to its 
masters. I am told that your people cannot be distinguished 
from regular troops. We have not been fortunate in Flan. 
ders, but we must submit to the judgment of God." He had 
already let his grandson understand that a great sacrifice 
would be necessary to obtain peace, which he considered 
himself bound to procure before long for his people. The 
Hollanders refused their mediation. "The three men who 
rule in Europe, to wit, the gr
nd pensionary I-Ieinsius, the 
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I)uke of Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, desire war for 
their own interests," was the saying in France. The carn., 
paign of 1707 was signalized in Spain by the victory of 
Almanza, gained on the 13th of April by Marshal Berwick 
over the Anglo-Portuguese arn1Y, and by the capture of 
Lérida, which capitulated, on the 11th of Noven1ber, into the 
hands of the Duke of Orleans. In Germany, Villars drove 
back the enemy from the banks of the Rhine, advanced into 
Suabia, and ravaged the Palatinate, crushing the country 
with requisitions, of which he openly reserved a portion for 
himself. U Marshal Villars is doing very well for himself," 
said somebody, one day, to the king. "Yes," answered his 
1\lajesty, "and for me too." " I wrote to the king that I 
really n1ust fat my ca{/," said Villars. 
The inexhaustible elasticity and marvellous resources of 
France were enough to restore S0l11e hope in 1707. 1'he 
invasion of Provence by Victor-Alnadeo and Prince Eugene, 
their check before Toulon, and their retreat, precipitated by 
the rising of the peasants, had irritated the allies; the 
attelnpts at negotiation, which the king had entered upon at 
the Hague, remained without result; the Duke of Burgundy 
took the command of the arn1Íes of Flanders, with Vendôme 
for his second; it was hoped that the lieutenant's boldness, 
his geniality towards the troops, and his consummate knowl- 
edge of war, would counterbalance the excessive gravity, 
austerity, and inexperience of the young prince so virtuous 
and capable, but reserved, cold, and unaccustomed to co lll- 
mand; discord arose amongst the courtiers; on the sth of 
July Ghent was surprised; Vendôme had intelligence inside 
the place, the Belgians were weary of their new Inasters. 
"The States have dealt so badly with this country," said 
1\iarlborough, "that all the towns are ready to play us the 
same trick as Ghent, the mOInent they have the opportunity." 
Bruges opened its gates to the French. Prince Eugene 
advanced to second Marlborough, but he was late in starting; 
the troops of the Elector of Bavaria harassed his march. " I 
should n't like to say a word against Prince Eugene," said 
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loselle ten days too late." The English were by thelnselves 
\vhen they encountered the French army in front of Auder- 
narde. The engagelnent began. Vendôlne, who con1manded 
the right wing, sent word to the Duke of Burgundy. The 
latter hesitated and delayed; the generals about him did not 
approve of Vendôme's lTIOVen1ent. He fought single-handed, 
and was beaten. The excess of confidence of one leader, 
and the inertness of the other, caused failure in all the ope- 
rations of the can1paign; Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough laid siege to Lille, which was defended by old 
:t\1arshal Boufflers, the bravest and the most respected of all 
the king's servants. Line was not relieved, and fell on the 
25th of October; the citadel held out until the 9th of Deceln- 
ber; the king heaped rewards on 
Iarshal Boufflers: at the 
march out fron1 Lille, Prince Eugene had ordered all his 
army to pay hin1 the same honors as to himself. Ghent and 
Bruges were abandoned to the imperialists. "\Ve had made 
blunder upon blunder in this campaign," says l\farshal Ber- 
wick, in his .J.1fémoires, "and, in spite of all that, if somebody 
had not n1ade the last in giving up Ghent and Bruges, there 
would ha\re been a fine game the year after." The Low 
Countries were lost, aud the French frontier was encroached 
upon by the capture of Lille. For the first tin1e, in a letter 
addressed to 
Iarshal Berwick, Marlborough let a glimpse be 
seen of a desire to make peace; the king still hoped for the 
mediation of Holland, and he neglected the overtures of 
l\larlborough: "the arn1Y of the allies is, without doubt, in 
evil plight," said Chamillard. 
The campaign in Spain had not been successful: the 
Duke of Orleans, weary of his powerlessness, and under sus- 
picion at the court of Philip V., had given up the c0l11mand 
of the troops; the English adn1Ïral, Leake, had taken posses- 
sion of Sardinia, of the Island of 
Iinorca, and of Port 1Ia- 
hon; the archduke was Il1aster of the isles and of the sea. 
1'he destitution in France was fearful, and the winter so 
severe that the poor were in want of everything; riots multi- 
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plied in the towns; the king sent his plate to the mint, and 
put his jewels in pawn; he likewise took a resolution which 
cost him even more: he determined to ask for peace. 
" Although his courage appeared at every trial," says the 
1\larquis of Torey, "he felt within him just sorrow for a war 
whereof the weight overwheln1ed his subjects. More con- 
cerned for their woes than for his own glory, he employed, to 
terminate them, means which might have induced France to 
submit to the hardest conditions before obtaining a peace 
that had beconle necessary, if God, protecting the king, had 
not, after humiliating him, struck his foes with blindness." 
There are regions to which superior Ininds alone ascend, 
and which are not attained by the men, however distinguished 
who succeed them. \Villiam III. was no longer at the head 
of affairs in Europe; and the triumvirate of Heinsius, 1\larl- 
borough, and Prince Eugene did not view the aggregate of 
things from a sufficiently calm height to free thenlselves from 
the hatreds and bitternesses of the strife, when the proposals 
of Louis XIV. arrived at the I-Iague. "Amidst the sufferings 
caused to comlnerce by the war, there was room to hope," 
says Torey, "that the grand pensionary, thinking chiefly of 
his country's interest, would desire the end of a war of which 
he felt all the burdensomeness. Clothed with authority in 
his own republic, he had no reason to fear either secret 
design or cabals to displace him from a post which he filled 
to the satisfaction of his nlasters, and in which he conducted 
himself with moderation. Up to that tinle the United Pro- 
vinces had borne the principal burden of the war. The em- 
peror alone reaped the fruit of it. One would have said that 
the Hollanders kept the temple of peace, and that they had 
the keys of it in their hands." 
1'he king offered the Hollanders a very extended barrier 
in the Low Countries, and all the facilities they had 10I1G 
been asking for their commerce. He accepted the abandon- 
ment of Spain to the archduke, and merely claimed to reserve 
to his grandson Naples, Sardinia, and Sicily. This was what 
was secured to him by the second treaty of partition lately 
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concluded bctween England, the United Provinces, and 
France; he did not even demand Lothringen. President 
Rouillé, formerly French envoy to Lisbon, arrived disguised 
in Holland; conferences were opened secretly at Bode- 
graven. 
The treaties of partition negotiated by \Villiam of Orange, 
éi.S well as the wars which he had sustained against Louis 
XIV. with such persistent obstinacy, had but one sole end: 
the maintenance of the European equilibrium between the 
houses of Bourbon and Austria, which were alone powerful 
enough to serve as mutual counterpoise. To despoil one to 
the profit of the other, to throw, all at once, into the balance 
on the side of the empire all the weight of the Spanish suc- 
cession, was to destroy the work of vVilliam ILL's far-sighted 
wisdom. Heinsius did not see it; but led on by his fidelity 
to the allies, distrustful and suspicious as regarded France, 
burning to avenge the wrongs put upon the republic, he, in 
concert with Marlborough and Prince Eugene, required con- 
ditions so hard that the French agent scarcely dared transmit 
them to Versailles. What was demanded was the abdication, 
pure and simple, of Philip V. Holland n1erely promised her 
good offices to obtain in his favor Naples and Sicily; England 
claimed Dunkerque; Gern1any wanted Strasburg and the 
renewal of the peace of \Vestphalia; Victor-Amadeo aspired 
to recover Nice and Savoy; to the Dutch barrier stipulated 
for at Ryswick were to be added Lille, Condé, and Tournay. 
In vain was the matter discussed, article by article; Rouillé 
for some time believed that he had gained Lille. " You mis- 
interpreted our intentions," said the deputies of the States Gen- 
eral; "we let you believe what you pleased; at the com- 
mencement of April, Lille was still in a bad condition; we 
had reason to fear that the French had a design of taking 
advantage of that; it was a matter of prudence to let you 
believe that it would be restored to you by the peace. Lille 
is at the present mOlnent in a state of security; do not count 
any longer on its restitution." "Probably," said the States' 
delegate to Marlborough, " the king will break off negotiatif)ns 
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rather than entertain such hard conditions." " So much the 
worse for France," rejoined the English general; "for when 
the campaign is once begun, things will go farther than the 
king thinks. The allies will never unsay their preliminary 
den1ands." And he set out for England without even waiting 
for a favorable wind to cross. 
Louis XIV. assembled his council, the same which, in 
1 700,. had decided upon acceptance of the crown of Spain. 
"The king felt all these calamities so much the more keenly," 
says Torey, "in that he had experienced nothing of the sort 
ever since he had taken into his own hands the government 
of a flourishing kingdoln. It was a terrible humiliation for a 
monarch accustomed to conquer, belauded for his victories, 
his triumphs, his moderation when he granted peace and pre- 
scribed its laws, to see himself now obliged to ask it of his 
enemies, to offer them to no purpose, in order to obtain it, 
the restitution of a portion of his conquests, the monarchy of 
Spain, the abandonment of his allies, and forced, in order to 
get such offers accepted, to apply to that san1e republic whose 
principal provinces he had conquered in the year 1692, and 
whose submission he had rejected when she entreated hiln 
to grant her peace on such terms as he should be pleased to 
dictate. The king bore so sensible a change with the firm- 
ness of a hero, and with a Christian's complete submission to 
the decrees of Providence, being less affected by his own 
inward pangs than by the suffering of his people, and being 
ever concerned about the means of relieving it, and tern1Ï- 
nating the war. It was scarcely perceived that he did himself 
some violence in order to conceal his own feelings from the 
public; indeed, they were so little known that it was pretty 
generally believed that, thinking more of his own glory than 
of the woes of his kingdoln, he preferred to the blessing of 
peace the keeping of certain places he had taken in person. 
This unjust opinion had crept in even an10ngst the council." 
The reading of the Dutch proposals tore away every veil: 
"the necessity of obtaining peace, whatever price it might 
cost, was felt so much the more." The king gave orders to 
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Rouillé to resume the conferences, deillanding clear and prt. 
cise explanations. "If the worst comes to the worst," said 
he, "I will give up Lille to the Hollanders, Strasburg dis- 
l11antled to the Empire, and I will content myself with Naples 
without Sicily for Iny grandson. You will be astounded at 
the orders contained in this dispatch, so different from those 
that I have given you hitherto, and that I considered, as it 
was, too liberal, but I have always submitted to the divine 
will, and the evils with which He is pleased to afflict my king- 
dom do not pennit Ine any longer to doubt of the sacrifice 
He requires me to make to H irn of all that might touch me 
most nearly. I waive, therefore, my glory." The Marquis 
of Torey, secretary of state for foreign affairs, followed close 
after the despatch; he had offered the king to go and treat 
personally with Heinsius. 
" The grand pensionary appeared surprised when he heard 
that his Majesty was sending one of his ministers to Hol- 
land. He had been placed at that post by the Prince of 
Orange, who put entire confidence in him. Heinsius had 
not long before been sent to France to confer with Louvois, 
and, in the discharge of that cominission, he had experienced 
the bad temper of a minister more accustomed to speak 
harshly to military officers than to treat with foreigners; he 
had not forgotten that the n1Ïnister had threatened to have 
him put in the Bastille. Consummate Blaster of affairs, of 
which he had a long experience, he was the soul of the league 
with Prince Eugene and the Duke of 1Iarlborough; but the 
pensionary was not accused either of being so much in love 
with the importance given him by continuance of the war as 
to desire its prolongation or of any personally interested 
view. His externals were simple, there was no ostentation 
in his household; his address was cold without any sort of 
rudeness, his conversation was polished, he rarely grew warnI 
in discussion." Torey could not obtain anything froin Hein- 
sius, any more than from 1vlarlborough and Prince Eugene, 
who had both arrived at the Hague: the prince remained 
cold and stern; he had not foriiotten the king's behavior 
VOL. IV.-3I 
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towards his house. " That's a splendid post in France, that 
of colonel general," said he one day; "my father held it; at 
his death we hoped that my brother might get it; the kin
 
thought it better to give it to one of his natural sons. He i
 
master, but all the same is one not sorry sometimes to find 
one's self in a position to make slights repented of?" "Marl- 
borough displayed courtesy, insisting upon seeing in the 
affairs of the coalition the finger of God, who had permitted 
eight nations to think and act like one man." 'Ihe conces- 
sions extorted from France were no longer sufficie!lt: M. de 
Torey gave up Sicily, and then Naples; a demand was made 
for Elsass, and certain places in Dauphiny and Provence; 
lastly, the allies required that the conditions of peace should 
be carried out at short notice, during the two months' truce 
it was agreed to grant, and that Louis XIV. should forthwith 
put into the hands of the Hollanders three places by way of 
guarantee, in case Philip V. should refuse to abdicate. This 
was to despoil himself prematurely and gratuitously, for it 
was impossible to execute the definitive treaty of peace at the 
time fixed. "The king did not hesitate about the only 
course there was for him to take, not only for his own glory, 
but for the welfare of his kingdom," says 'forcy; he recalled 
his envoys, and wrote to the governors of the provinces and 
towns, - 
" Sir, - The hope of an imnlinent peace was so generally 
diffused throughout lllY kingdom, that I consider it due to 
the fidelity which my people have shown during the 'course 
of my reign to give them the consolation of informing thCll1 
of the reasons which still prevent them from enjoying the 
repose I had intended to procure for them. I \vould, to re- 
store it, have accepted conditions Jnuch opposed to the secu- 
rity of my frontier provinces; but the more readiness and 
desire I displayed to dissipate the suspicions which my ene- 
mies affect to retain of my power and my designs, the more 
did they multiply their pretensions, refusing to enter into any 
undertaking beyond putting a stop to all acts of hostility 
until the first of the month of August, reserving to themselves 
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the liberty of then acting by way of arms if the King of 
Spain, lny grandson, persisted in his resolution to defend the 
crown which God has given him; such a suspension was 
nlore dangerous than war for my people, for it secured to the 
enemy more important advantages than they could hope for. 
fronl their troops. As I place my trust in the protection of 
God, and hope that the purity of my intentions will bring 
down His blessing on my anns, I wish nlY people to know 
that they would ,enjoy peace if it had depended only on my 
will to procure theln a boon which they reasonably desire, 
but which must be won by fresh efforts, since the immense 
conditions I would have granted are useless for the restora- 
tion of the public peace. Signed: LOUIS." 


In spite of all the mistakes due to his past arrogance, the 
king had a right to make use of such language. In their 
short-sighted resentment the allies had overstepped reason. 
The young King of Spain felt this when he wrote to his 
grandfather, " I am transfixed at the chimerical and insolent 
pretensions of the English and Dutch regarding the prelimi- 
naries of peace; never were seen the like. I am beside my- 
self at the idea that anybody could have so nluch as supposed 
that I should be forced to leave Spain as long as I have a 
drop of blood in Iny veins. I will use all my efforts to main- 
tair.. myself upon a throne on which God has placed me, and 
on which you, after Him, have set me, and nothing but death 
shall wrench me froln it or nlake nle yield it." \Var recom- 
menced on all sides. The king had just consented at last to 
give Chamillard his discharge. " Sir, I shaH die oyer the 
job," had for a long tinle been the -conlplaint of the minister 
worn out with fatigue. "Ah! well, we will die together," 
had been the king's rejoinder. 
France was dying, and Chamillard was by no means a 
stranger to the cause. Louis XIV. put in his place V oysin, 
former superintendent of Hainault, entirely de\"oted to 
la- 
danle de 11aintenon. He loaded with benefits the nlinister 
frolll whom he was parting, the only one whon1 he had really 
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loved. The troops were destitute of everything. On assum- 
ing the con1n1and of the army of the Low Countries, Villars 
wrote in despair, "Ilnagine the horror of seeing an army 
without bread! There was none delivered to-day until the 
evening, and very late. Yesterday, to have bread to serve 
out to the brigades I had ordered to march, I made those 
fast that ren1ained behind. On these occasions I pass along 
the ranks, I coax the soldier, I speak to him in such a way 
as to make him have patience, and I have had the consola- 
tion of hearing several of them say, 'The marshal is quite 
right; we must suffer sometimes.' 'Pa1lel1Z nostruln quoti- 
dia1lu1Il da Il0bis hodie' (give ItS this day our daily bread), the 
n1en say to me as I go through the ranks; it is a miracle 
how we subsist, and it is a marvel to see the steadiness and 
fortitude of the soldier in enduring hunger; habit is every- 
thing; I fancy, however, that the habit of not eating is not 
easy to acquire." 
In spite of such privations and sufferings, Villars found 
the anny in excellent spirits, and urged the king to pern1it 
him to give battle. " M. de Turenne used to say that he who 
means to altogether avoid battle giyes up his country to him 
who appears to seek it," the marshal assured hin1; the king 
was afraid of losing his last army; the Dukes of Harcourt 
and Berwick were coyering the Rhine and the Alps; l\1arl- 
borough and Prince Eugene, who had just made themselves 
masters of Tournay, marched against Villars, whom they en- 
countered on the 11th of Septelnber, 1709, near the hamlet of 
l\1alplaquet. Marshal Boufflers had just reached the army to 
serve as a volunteer. Villars had intrenched himself in front 
of the woods; his men were so anxious to get under fire, that 
they threw away the rations of hread just served out; the 
allies looked sulkily at the works. "We are going to fight 
moles again," they said. 
There was a thick fog, as at Lützen; the fighting went on 
from seven in the morning till n1idday. Villars had yielded 
the right wing, by way of respect, to Boufflers as his senior, 
S'1ys the allies' account, but the general cOJ11mand neverthe- 
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less devolved entirely upon him. "At the hottest of the 
engagement, the marshal galloped furiously to the centre at- 
tacked by Prince Eugene. It was a sort of jaws of hell, a 
pit of fire, sulphur, and saltpetre, which it seemed impossible 
to approach and live. One shot and my horse fell," says Vil- 
lars. " I jumped up, and a second broke my knee; I had it 
bandaged on the spot, and myself placed in a chair to con- 
tinue giving my orders, but the pain caused a fainting-fit 
which lasted long enough for Ine to be carried off without 
consciousness to Quesnoy." The Prince of Hesse, with the 
imperial cavalry, had just turned the intrenchments, which 
the Dutch infantry had attacked to no purpose; Marshal 
Boufßers was obliged to order a retreat, which was executed 
as on parade. "The allies had lost 1110re than twenty thou- 
sand Inen," according to their official account. " It was too 
much for this victory, which did not entail the advantage of 
entirely defeating the enemy, and the whole fruits of which 
were to end with the taking of Mons." Always a braggart, in 
spite of his real courage and indisputable military talent, Vil- 
lars wrote froln his bed to the king, on sending hÏ1n the flags 
taken fron1 the enemy, "If God give us grace to lose such 
another battle, your Majesty may reckon that your enemies 
are annihilated." Bouffiers was more proud, and at the same 
time more modest, when he said, "The series of disasters 
that have for SOlne years past befallen your Majesty's arms, 
had so hUlniliated the French nation that one scarcely dared 
avow one's self a Frenchn1an. I dare assure you, sir, that 
the French name was never in so great esteem, and was 
never perhaps more feared, than it is at present in the army 
of the allies." 
Louis XIV. was no longer in a position to delude hitnself, 
and to celebrate a defeat, even a glorious one, as a victory. 
Negotiations recommenced. Heinsius had held to his last 
proposals. It was on this sorry basis that l\farshal d'Huxelles 
and Abbé de Polignac began the parleys, at Gertruydenberg, 
a small fortress of Mardyk. They lasted from !\-Iarch 9 to 
July 25, 1710; the king consented to give some fortresses 
s 
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guarantee, and prolnised to recolnmend his grandson to abdi- 
cate; in case of refusal, he' engaged not only to support him 
no longer, but to furnish the allies, into the bargain, with a 
n10nthly subsidy of a million, whilst granting a passage 
through French territory; he accepted the cession of Elsass 
to Lothringen, the return of the three bishoprics to the eln- 
pire; the Hollanders, cOlnlnissioned to negotiate in the name 
of the coalition, were not yet satisfied. "The desire of the 
allies," they said, "is, that the king should undertake, him- 
self alone and by his own forces, either to persuade or to 
oblige the King of Spain to give up all his monarchy. Nei- 
ther Inoney nor the co-operation of the French troops suit 
their purpose; if the prelin1inary articles be not complied 
with in the space of two months, the truce is broken off, 
war will recon1mence, even though on the part of the king 
the other conditions should have been wholly fulfilled. . The 
sole means of obtaining peace is to receive from the king's 
hands Spain and the Indies." 
The French plenipotentiaries had been recommended to 
have patience. Marshal d'Huxel1es was a courtier as smooth 
as he was cltver; Abbé de Polignac was shrewd and supple, 
yet he could not contain his indignation. " It is evident that 
you have not been accustomed to conquer!" said he haugh- 
tily to the Dutch delegates. When the allies' ultima/ilm 
reached the king, the pride of the sovereign and the affection 
of the father rose up at last in revolt. "Since war there 
must be," said he, "I would rather wage it against my ene- 
mies than against my grandson;" and he withdrew all the 
concessions which had reduced Philip V. to despair. The 
allies had already invaded Artois; at the end of the cam- 
paign they were masters of Douai, St. Venant, Béthune, and 
Aire; France was threatened everywhere, the king could no 
longer protect the King of Spain; he confined himself to 
sending hin1 Vendôme. Philip V., sustained by the indomi- 
table courage of his young wife, refused absolutely to abdicate. 
"\Vhatever misfortunes may await me," he wrote to the king, 
"1 still prefer the course of submission to whatever it may 
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please God to decide for me by fighting to that of deciding 
Ìor myself by consenting to an arrangement which would 
force me to abandon the people on whom my reverses have 
hitherto produced no other effect than to increase their zeal 
and affection for me." 
It was therefore with none but the forces of Spain that 
Philip V., at the outset of the campaign of I 7 I 0, found him- 
self confronting the English and Portuguese armies. The 
Emperor Joseph, brother of Archduke Charles, had sent hiln 
a body of troops cOlnmanded by a distinguished general, 
Count von Stahren berg. Going from defeat to defeat, the 
young king found himself forced, as in 1706, to abandon his 
capital; he removed the seat of governlnent to Valladolid, 
and departed, accompanied by more than thirty thousand 
persons of every rank, resolved to share his fortunes. The 
archduke entered Madrid. " I have orders from Queen Anne 
and the allies to escort King Charles to 11adrid," said the 
English general, Lord Stanhope; "when he is once there, 
God or the devil keep him in or turn him out; it matters 
little to me; that is no affair of n1ine." 
Stanhope was in the right not to pledge himself; the hos- 
tility of the population of !vladrid did not permit the archduke 
to reside there long; after running the risk of being carried 
off in his palace on the Prado, he relnoved to Toledo; Ven- 
dôme blocked the road against the Portuguese; the archduke 
left the town, and withdrew into Catalonia; Stahrenberg 
followed him on the 22d of November, harassed on his march 
by the Spanish guerrillas rising everywhere upon his route; 
every straggler, every wounded man, was inf
llibly murdered 
by the peasants; Stanhope, who comn1anded the rearguard, 
found himself invested by Vendôme in the town of Brihuega; 
the Spaniards scarcely gave the artillery time to open a breach, 
the town was taken by assault, and the English 111ade prison- 
ers. Stahrenberg retraced his steps; on the loth of Decem- 
ber fighting began near Villaviciosa; the advantage was for a 
long time undecided aDd disputed; night came; the Austrian 
general spiked his guns and retreated by forced 111arches; 
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the Spaniards bivouacked on the battle-field, the king slept 
on a bed made of the enemy's flags; the allies had taken 
refuge in Catalonia; Spain had won back her independence 
and her king. There was great joy at Versailles, greater 
than in the kingdom; the sole aspiration was for peace. 
An unexpected assistance was at hand. Queen Anne, 
wearied with the cupidity and haughtiness of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, had given them notice to quit; the 
friends of 'the duke had shared his fall, and the Tories succeeded 
the Whigs in power. The chancellor of the exchequer, Harley, 
soon afterwards Earl of Oxford, and the secretary of state, 
St. John, who became Lord Bolingbroke, were inclined to 
peace. Advances were made to France. A French priest, 
Abbé Gautier, living in obscurity in England, arrived in Pari
 
during January, 1711; he went to see M. de Torcy at Ver- 
sailles. " Do you want peace?" said he. " I have. come to 
bring you the means of treating for it, and concluding inde- 
pendently of the Hollanders, unworthy of the king's kind- 
nesses and of the honor he has so often done thenl of applying 
to theIn to pacificate Europe." "To ask just then one of his 
Majesty's ministers if he desired peace," says Torcy, "was 
to ask a sick man suffering from a long and dangerous disease 
if he wants to be cured," Negotiations were secretly opened 
with the English cabinet. The Emperor Joseph had just died 
(April 17, 171 I). He left none but daughters. From that 
moment Archduke Charles inherited the domains of the house 
of Austria, and aspired to the imperial crown; by giving hÌln 
Spain, Europe re-established the 1110narchy of Charles V.; 
she saw the dangers into which she was being drawn by the 
resentments or short-sighted ambition of the triumvirate,. 
she fell back upon the wise projects of William III. Holland 
had abandoned them; to England fell the honor of making 
them triumphant. She has often made war upon the Conti- 
nent with indomitable obstinacy and perseverance; but at 
bottoIn and by the yery force of circumstances England re- 
mains, as regards the affairs of Europe, an essentially pacific 
power. War brings her no advantage; she cannot pretend 
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to any territorial aggrandizement in Europe; it is the equi- 
librium between the continental powers that Inakes her 
strength, and her first interest was always to n1aintain it. 
The campaign of 171 I was everywhere insignificant. 
Negotiations were still going on with England, secretly and 
through subordinate agents: Ménager, member of the Board 
of Trade, for France; and, for England, the poet Prior f 
strongly attached to Harley. On the 29th of January, 1712, 
the general conferences were opened at Utrecht. The 
French had been anxious to avoid the Hague, dreading the 
obstinacy of Heinsius, in favor of his former proposals. 
Preliminary points were already settled with England; enor- 
mous advantages were secured in America to English com- 
merce, to which was ceded Newfoundland and all that France 
stiIl possessed in Acadia; the general proposals had been 
accepted by Queen Anne and her ministers. In vain had 
the HoIlanders and Prince Eugene made great efforts to 
Inodify them; St. John had dryly remarked that England had 
borne the greatest part in the burden of the war, and it was 
but just that she should direct the negotiations for peace. 
For five years past the United Provinces, exhausted by the 
length of hostilities, had constantly been defaulters in their 
engagements; it was proved to Prince Eugene that the im- 
perial army had not been increased by two regiments in con- 
sequence of the war; the emperor's ambassador, 11. de 
Galas, displayed impertinence: he was forbidden to come to 
the court; in spite of the reserve in1posed upon the English 
Ininisters by the strife of parties in a free country, their de- 
sire for peace was evident. The queen had just ordered the 
creation of new peers in order to secure a majority of the 
upper house in favor of a pacific policy. 
The bolts of Heaven were falling one after another JIpon 
the royal fmnily of France. On the 14th of April, 171 I, 
Louis XIV. had lost by small-pox his son, the grand dauphin, 
a mediocre and submissive creature, ever the most humble 
subject of the king, at just fifty years of age. His eldest 
son, the Duke of Burgundy, devout, austere.. and capable, 
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the hope of good men and the terror of intriguers, had taken 
the rank of dauphin, and was seriously c0111111encing his ap- 
prenticeship in government, when he was carried off on the 
18th of February, 1712, by spotted fever (rougeole þourþrée), 
six days after his wife, the channing Mary Adelaide of Savoy, 
the idol of the whole court, suprelnely beloved by the king, 
and by l\1adame de l\1aintenon, who had brought her up; 
their son, the Duke of Brittany, four years old, died on the 
8th of l\1arch; a child in the cradle, weakly and ill, the little 
Duke of An jou, ren1ained the only shoot of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons. Dismay seized upon all France; poison 
was spol.:en of: the Duke of Orleans was accused; it was 
necessary to have a post-lnorteln eXalnination; only the hand 
of God had left its traces. Europe in its turn was excited. 
If the little Duke of An jou were to die, the crown of France 
reverted to Philip V. The Hollanders and the mubassadors 
of the Emperor Charles VI., recently crowned at Frankfurt, 
insisted on the necessity of a fonnal renunciation. In accord 
with the English ministers, Louis XIV. wrote to his grand- 
5011,- 
" You will be told what England proposes, that you should 
renounce your birthright, retaining the monarchy of Spain 
and the Indies, or renounce the monarchy of Spain, retain- 
ing your rights to the succession in France, and receiving in 
exchange for the crown of Spain the kingdol11s of Sicily and 
Naples, the states of the Duke of Savoy, Montferrat, and 
the Mantuan, the said Duke of Savoy succeeding you in 
Spain; I confess to you that, notwithstanding the dispropor- 
tion in the donlÌnions, I have been sensibly affected by the 
thought that you would continue to reign, that I might still 
regard you as my successor, sure, if the dauphin lives, of a 
regent accustomed to command, capable of rnaintaining 
order in my kingdom and stifling its cabals. If this child 
were to die, as his weakly complexion gives too lnuch reason 
to suppose, you would en joy the succession to n1e following 
the order of your birth, and I should have the consolation of 
leaving to my people a virtuous king, capable of command- 
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Ít1g them, and one who, on succeeding n1e, would unite to the 
crown states so considerable as Naples, Savoy, Piedmont, 
and 110ntferrat. If gratitude and affection towards your 
subjects aTe to you pressing reasons for remaining with them, 
I may say that you owe lne the same sentiments; you owe 
them to your own house, to your own country, before Spain. 
All that I can do for you is to leave you once more the choice, 
the necessity for concluding peace becoming every day more 
urgent." 
The choice of Philip V. was made; he had already written 
to his grandfather to say that he would renounce all his rights 
of succession to the throne of France rather than give up the 
crown of Spain. This decision was solemnly enregistered by 
the Cortes. The English required that the Dukes of Berry 
and Orlean
 should likewise n1ake renunciation of their rights 
to the crown of Spain. Negotiations began again, but war 
began again at the same tin1e as the negotiations. 
The king had given Villars the command of the army of 
Flanders. The IYlarshal went to Marly to receÎ\Te his last 
orders. "You see nlY plight, lnarshal," said Louis XIV. 
"There are few exan1ples of what is my fate - to lose in the 
saBle week a grandson, a grandson's wife, and their son, all 
of very great promise and very tenderly beloved. God is pun- 
ishing me; I have well deserved it. But suspend we my griefs 
at my own domestic woes, and look we to what Inay be done 
to prevent those of the kingdom. If anything were to happen 
to the army you command, what would be your idea of the 
course I should adopt as regards my person? " The marshal 
hesitated. The king resumed: "This is what I think; you 
shall tell me your opinion afterwards. I know the courtiers. 
line of argulnent; they nearly all wish me to retire to Blois, 
and not wait for the enemy's army to approach Paris, as it 
might do if mine were beaten. For my part, I aln aware 
that armies so considerable are never defeated to such an ex- 
tent as to prevent the greater part of 111ine from r
tiring upon 
the SOlnrne. I know that river; it is very difficult to cross; 
there are forts, too, which could be made strong. I should 
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count upon getting to Péronne or St. Quentin, and there mass- 
ing all the troops 1 had, making a last effort with you, and 
falling together or saving the kingdom; 1 will never consent 
to let the enerny approach my capital." [Mémoires de Villars, 
t. ii. p. 362.] 
God was to spare Luuis XIV. that crowning disaster re- 
served for other tÏJnes; in spite of all his defaults and the 
culpable errors of his life and reign, Providence had given 
this old man, overwhelmed by so many reverses and sorrows, 
a truly royal soul, and that regard for his own greatness which 
set him higher as a king than he would have been as a man. 
U He had too proud a soul to descend lower than his Inisfor- 
tunes had brought him," says 
lontesquieu, " and he well knew 
that courage may right a crown and that infan1Y never does." 
On the 25th of 
lay the king secretly informed his plenipo- 
tentiaries as well as his generals that the English were pro- 
posing to him a suspension of hostilities; and he added, "It 
is no longer a time for flattering the pride of the Hollanders, 
but, whilst we treat with them in good faith, it must be with 
the dignity that becOlnes me." "A style different from that 
of the conferences of the Hague and Gertruydenberg," is the 
rernark luade by 1\1. de Torey. That which the king's pride 
refused to the ill will of the Hollanders he granted to the 
good will of England. The day of the con1n1encement of the 
armistice Dunkerque was put as guarantee into the hands 
of the English, who recalled their native regiments from the 
army of Prince Eugene; the king complained that they left 
him the auxiliary troops; the English 111inisters proposed to 
prolong the truce, promising to treat separately with France 
if the allies refused assent to the peace. The news received 
by Louis XIV. gave hÏJn assurance of better conditions than 
anyone had dared to hope for. 
Villars had not been able to prevent Prince Eugene from 
becoming master of Quesnoy on the 3d of July; the ilnperi- 
alists were already making preparations to invade France; 
in their army the causeway which connected IYlarchiennes 
with Landrecies was called the Paris road. The marshal 
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resolved to reliev
 Landrecies, and, having had bridges 
thrown over the Scheidt, he, on the 23d of July, 17 I 2, crossed 
the river between Bouchain and Denain; the latter little 
place was defended by the Duke of Albemarle, son of Gen- 
eral l\1:onk, with seventeen battalions of auxiliary troops in 
the pay of the allies; Lieutena&t General Albergotti, an ex- 
perienced soldier, considered the undertaking perilous. "Go 
and lie down for an hour or two, M. d' Albergotti," said 
Villars; "to-morrow by three in the morning you shall know 
whether the enemy's intrenchments are as strong as you sup- 
pose." Prince Eugene was coming up by forced marches to 
relieve Denain, by falling on the rearguard of the French 
army. It was proposed to Villars to n1ake fascines to fill up 
the fosses of Denain. "Do you suppose," said he, pointing 
to the enemy's army in the distance, "that those gentry will 
give us the time? Our fascines shall be the bodies of the 
first of our men who fall in die fosse." 
" There was not an instant, not a minute to lose," says 
the marshal in his Mémoires. "I made my infantry march 
on four lines in the most beautiful order; as I entered the 
intrenchment at the head of the troops, I had not gone 
twenty paces when the Duke of Albemarle and six or seven 
of the emperor's lieutenant-generals were at my horse's feet. 
I begged them to excuse me if present matters did not per- 
mit me to show them all the politeness I ought, but that the 
first of all was to provide for the safety of their persons." 
The enemy thought of nothing but flight; the bridges over 
the ScheIdt broke down under the multitude of vehicles and 
horses; nearly all the defenders of Denain were taken or 
killed. Prince Eugene could not cross the river, watched as 
it was by French troops; he did not succeed in saving 1'Iar- 
chiennes, which the Count of Broglie had been ordered to 
invest in the very middle of the action in front of Denain; 
the imperialists raised the siege of Landrecies; but without 
daring to attack Villars, re-enforced by a few garrisons; the 
marshal in1mediately invested Douai; on the 27th of August, 
the emperor's troops who were defending one of the forts de- 
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manded a capitulation; the officers who went out asked for 
a delay of four days, so as to receive orders from Prince 
Eugene; the marshal, who was in the trenches, called his 
grenadie.rs. "This is my council on such occasions," said 
he to the astonished imperialists. " My friends, these cap- 
tains demand four days' time to receive orders from their 
general; what do you think?" "Leave it to us, marshal," 
replied the grenadiers; "in a quarter of an hour we will slit 
their windpipes." " Gentlemen," said I to the officers, "they 
will do as they have said; so take your own course." The 
garrison surrendered at discretion. Douai capitulated on the 
8th of September; Le Quesnoy was taken on the 4th of 
October, and Bouchain on the 18th; Prince Eugene had not 
been able to attempt anything; he fell back under the walls 
of Brussels. On the Rhine, on the Alps, in Spain, the 
French and Spanish armies had held the enemy in check. 
The French plenipotentiaries at Utrecht had recovered their 
courage. " We IJ.ut on the face the Hollanders had at Ger- 
truydenberg, and they put on ours," wrote Cardinal de Polig- 
nac from Utrecht: "it is a complete turning of the tables." 
"Gentlemen, peace will be treated for amongst you, for you, 
and without you," was the remark made to the Hollanders. 
Hereditary adversary of the Van Witts and their party, Hein- 
sius had pursued the policy of William III. without the fore- 
sight and lofty views of William III.; he had not seen his 
way in 1709 to shaking off the yoke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene in order to take the initiative in a peace neces- 
sary for Europe; in 17 -I 2 he submitted to the will of Har- 
ley and St. John, thus losing the advantages of the powerful 
mediatorial position which the United Provinces had owed 
to the elninent men successively entrusted with their govern- 
ment. Henceforth Holland remained a free and prosperous 
country, respected and worthy of her independence, but her 
political influence and importance in Europe were at an end. 
Under God's hand great men make great destinies and_great 
positions for their country as well as for themselves. 
The battle of Denain and its happy consequences hag. 
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tr.ned the conclusion of the negotiations; the German princes 
themselves began to split up; the King of Prussia, }< rederic 
William 1., who had recently succeeded his father, was the 
first to escape from the emperor's yoke. Lord Bolingbroke 
put the finishing stroke at Versailles to the conditions of a 
general peace; the month of April was the extreme limit 
fixed by England for her allies; on the I I th peace was signed 
between France, England, the United Provinces, Portugal, 
the King of Prussia, and the Duke of Savoy. Louis XIV. 
recovered Lille, Aire, Béthune, and St. Venant; he strength- 
ened with a few places the barrier of the Hollanders; he 
likewise granted to the Duke of Savoy a barrier on the Italian 
-slope of the Alps; he recognized Queen Anne, at the same 
time exiling from France the Pretender J an1es 111., whom be 
had but lately proclaimed with so much flourish of trumpets, 
and he razed the fortifications of Dunkerque. England kept 
Gibraltar and 
nnorca: Sicily was assigned to the Duke of 
Savoy. France recognized the King of Prussia. The peace 
was an honorable and an unexpected one, after so many dis- 
asters; the King of Spain held out for sOlne time; he wanted 
to set up an independent principality for the Princess des 
U rsins, camerera mayor to the queen his wife, an able, coura 
geous, and clever intriguer, all-powerful at court, who had 
done good service to the interests of France; he could not 
obtain any dismemberment of the United Provinces; and at 
last Philip V. in his turn signed. The elnperor and the em- 
pire alone remained aloof from the general peace. War 
recommenced in Germany and on the Rhine. Villars carried 
Spires and Kaiserlautern. He laid siege to Landau. His 
lieutenants were uneasy. "Gentlemen," said Villars, "I 
have heard the Prince of Condé say that the enemy should be 
feared at a distance and despised at close quarters." Landau 
capitulated on the 20th of August; on the 30th of September 
Villars entered Friburg; the citadel surrendered on the 13th 
of November; the imperialists began to make pacific over- 
tures; the two generals, Villars and Prince Eugene, wero 
charged with the ne
otiations. 
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"I arrived at Rastadt on the 26th of N ovelnber in th<! 
afternoon," writes Villars in his Mémoires, "and the Prince 
of Savoy half an hour after me. The moment I knew he 
was in the court-yard, I went to the top of the steps to meet 
hiIn, apologizing to him on the ground that a lame man could 
not go down; we elnbraced with the feelings of an old and 
true friendship which long wars and various engagements 
had not altered." The two plenipotentiaries were headstrong 
in their discussions. "If we begin war again," said Villars, 
"where will you find money? " "It is true that we have n't 
any," rejoined the prince; "but there is still some in the 
enlpire." " Poor states of the empire!" I exclaimed; "your 
advice is not asked about beginning the dance; yet you 
must of course follow the leaders." Peace was at last signed 
on the 6th of March, 17"14; France kept Landau and Fort 
Louis; she restored Spires, Brisach, and Friburg. The em. 
peror refused to recognize Philip V., but he accepted the 
staltts 1/110,. the crown of Spain remained definitively with 
the house of Bourbon; it had cost men and millions enough; 
for an instant the very foundations of order in Europe had 
seemed to be upset; the old French monarchy had been 
threatened; it had recovered of itseìf and by its own re. 
30urces, sustaining single-handed the struggle which was 
pulling down all Europe in coalition against it; it had ob- 
tained conditions which restored its frontiers to the lin1its of 
the peace of Ryswick; but it was exhausted, gasping, at 
wits' end for men and Inoney; absolute power had obtained 
froln national pride the last possible efforts, but it had played 
itself out in the struggle; the confidence of the country was 
shaken; it had been seen what dangers the will of a single 
man had made the nation incur; the tempest was already 
gathering within men's souls. The habit of respect, the 
memory of past glories, the personal majesty of Louis XIV. 
still kept up about the aged king the deceitful appearances of 
uncontested power and sovereign authority; the long deca. 
dence of his great-grandson's reign was destined to complete 
its ruin. 
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LOUIS XIV., HIS WARS AND REVERSES. 497 
"I loved war too much," was Louis XIV.'s confession on 
his death-bed. He had loved it madly and exclusively; but 
this fatal passion, which had ruined and corrupted FrancE', 
had not at any rate remained infructuous. Louis XIV. had 
the good fortune to profit by the efforts of his predecessors 
as well as of his own servants: Richelieu and Mazarin, Condé 
and Turenne, Luxelnbourg, Catinat, Vauban, Villars, and 
Louvois, all toiled at the same work; under his reign France 
was intoxicated with excess of the pride of conquest, but she 
did not lose all its fruits; she witnessed the conclusion of 
five peaces, mostly glorious, the last sadly honorable; all 
tended to consolidate the unity and power of the kingdom; 
it is to the treaties of the Pyrenees, of Westphalia, of Nime- 
guen, of Ryswick, and of Utrecht, all signed with the naIne 
of Louis XIV., that France owed Roussillon, Artois, Alsace, 
Flanders, and Franche-Comté. Her glory has more than 
once cost her dear; it has never been worth so much and 
such solid increment to her territory. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


LOUIS XIV. AND HOME ADMINISTRATION. 


IT is King Louis XIV.'s distinction and heavy burden in 
the eyes of history that it is impossible to tell of an jthing in 
bis reign without constantly recurring to himself. He had 
two ministers of the higher order, Colbert and Louvois; sev- 
eral of good capacity, such as Seignelay and Torey; others 
incompetent, like Chamillard; he remained as much master 
of the administrators of the first rank as if they had been 
insignificant derks; the hOlne government of France, from 
1661 to 1715, is summed up in the king's relations with his 
ministers. 
" I resolved from the first not to have any premier minis- 
ter," says Louis XIV. in his Mémoires, "and not to leave to 
another the functions of king whilst I had nothing but the 
title. But, on the contrary, I made up my mind to share the 
execution of my orders amongst several persons, in order to 
concentrate thei.r authority in Iny own alone. I n1ight have 
cast my eyes upon people of higher consideration than those 
I selected, but they seemed to me cDmpetent to execute, 
under me, the matters with which I purposed to entrust theIne 
I did not think it was to my interest to look for Inen of 
higher standing, because, as I wanted above all things to 
establish my own reputation, it was important that the public 
should know, from the rank of those of whom I made use, 
that I had no intention of sharing my authority with them, 
and that they themselves, knowing what they were, should 
not conceive higher hopes than I wished to give them." 
It has been said already that the court governed France 
in the reign of Louis XIV.; and what was, in fact, the 
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court? The men who lived about the king, depending on 
his favor, the source or arbiter of their fortunes. The great 
lords served in the arn1Y, with lustre, when they bore the 
name of Condé, Turenne, or Luxembourg; but they never 
had any place amongst the king's confidential servants. 
"Luck, in spite of us, has a
 much to do as wisdom - and 
more - with the choice of our ministers," he says in his 
Mémoires, " and, in respect of what wisdom may have to do 
therewith, genius is far luore effectual than counsel." It was 
their genius which made the fortunes and the power of Louis 
XIV.'s two great ministers, Colbert and Louvois. 
In advance, and on the faith of Cardinal Mazarin, the 
king knew the worth of Colbert. "I had all possible con. 
fidence in him," says he, " because I knew that he had a great 
deal of application, intelligence, and probity." Rough, re. 
served, taciturn, indefatigable in work, passionately devoted 
to the cause of order, public welfare, and the peaceable 
aggrandizen1ent of France, Colbert, on becoming the comp- 
troller of finance in 1661, brought to the service of the state 
superior views, consun1mate experience, and indomitable per- 
severance. The position of affairs required no fewer virtues. 
" Disorder reigned everywhere," says the king; "on casting 
over the various portions of my kingdolu not eyes of indiffer- 
ence, but the eyes of a master, I was sensibly affected not to 
see a single one which did not deserve and did not press to 
be taken in hand. The destitution of the lower orders was 
extreme, and the finances, which give moveluent and activity 
to all this great fran1ework of the monarchy, were entirely 
exhausted and in such plight that there was scarcely any 
resource to be seen; the affluent, to be seen only amongst 
official people, on the one hand cloaked all their malversa. 
tions by divers kinds of artifices, and uncloaked them on the 
other by their insolent and audacious extravagance, as if they 
were afraid to leave me in ignorance of then1." 
The punishluent of the tax-collectors (traitants), prose- 
cuted at the same tiIne as Superintendent Fouquet, the arbi- 
trary redemption of relltes (annuities) on the city of P tuis or 
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on certain branches of the taxes, did not suffice to allèviate 
the extreme sufferin6 of the people. The talliages from 
which the nobility and the clergy were nearly everywhere 
exen1pt pressed upon the people with the most cruel inequal- 
ity. "The poor are reduced to eating grass and roots in our 
meadows like cattle," said a letter from Dlaisois; "those who 
can find dead carcasses devour theIn, and, unless God have 
pity upon them, they will soon be eating one another." N or- 
mandy, generally so prosperous, was reduced to the uttermost 
distress. "The great number of poor has exhausted charity 
and the power of those who were accustolned to relieve 
them," says a letter to Colbert from the superintendent of 
Caen. "In 1662 the town was obliged to throw open the 
doors of the great. hospital, having no longer any means of 
furnishing subsistence to those who were in it. I can assure 
you that there are persons in this town who have gone for 
whole days without anything to eat. The country, which 
ought to supply bread for the towüs, is crying for mercy's 
sake to be supplied therewith itself." The pe2sants, wasted 
with hunger, could no longer till their fields; their cattle had 
been seized for taxes. Colbert proposed to the king to relnit 
the arrears of talliages, and devoted all his efforts to reducing 
them, whilst regulating their collection. H is desire was tc. 
arrive at the establishment everywhere of real talliages, on 
landed property, &c., instead of þersonal talliages, variable 
,imposts, depending upon the supposed means or social posi- 
tion of the inhabitants. He was only very partially suc- 
cessful, without, however, allowing himself to be repelled by 
the difficulties presented by differences of legislation and 
custolns in the provinces. " Perhaps," he wrote to the super- 
intendent of Aix, in 168 I, " on getting to the bottom of the 
n1atter and considering it in detail, you will not discover in it 
all the impossibilities you have pictured to yourself." Col- 
bert died without having completed his work; the talliages, 
however, had been reduced by eight millions of livres within 
the first two years of his adll1inistration. "All the imposts 
of the kingdom," he writes, in I 662, to the superintendent of 
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Tours, who is complaining of the destitution of the people, 
" are, as regards the taIIiages, but about thirty-seven millions, 
and, for forty or fifty years past, they" have always been bel 
tween forty and fifty miIIions, except after the peace, when 
his Majesty reduced them to thirty-two, thirty-three, and 
thirty-four millions.
' 
Peace was of short duration in the reign of Louis XIV., 
and often so precarious that it did not pennit of disarma- 
ment. At the very period when the able minister was trying 
to make the people feel the importance of the diminution in 
the talliages, he wrote to the king, " I entreat your Majesty 
to read these few lines attentively. I confess to your l\la- 
jesty that the last time you were graciously pleased to 
speak to me about the state of the finances, my respect, the 
boundless desire I have always had to please you and serve 
you to your satisfaction, without making any difficulty-or caus- 
ing any hitch, and still more your natural eloquence, which 
succeeds in bringing conviction of whatever you please, 
deprived me of courage to insist and dwell somewhat upon 
the condition of your finances, for the which I see no other 
remedy but increase of receipts and decrease of expenses; 
wherefore, though this is no concern at all of mine, I merely 
entreat your Majesty to permit me to say that in war as well 
as in peace you have never consulted your finances for the 
purpose of determining your expenditure, which is a thing so 
extraordinary that assuredly there is no example thereof. 
For the past twenty years during which I have had the honor 
of serving your Majesty, though the receipts haye greatly 
increased, you would find that the expenses have much ex- 
ceeded the receipts, which might perhaps induce you to mod- 
erate and retrench such as are excessive. I anl aware, Sir, 
that the figure I present herein is not an agreeable one; but 
in your Majesty's service there are different functions; SOlne 
entail nothing but agreeables whereof the expenses are the 
foundation; that with which your Majesty honors me entails 
this misfortune, that it can with difficulty produce anything 
agreeable, since the proposals for expenses have no lin1Ït; 
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but one must console one's self by constantly laboring to do 
one's best." 
Louis XIV. did 110t "moderate or retrench his expenses." 
Colbert labored to increase the receipts; the new imposts 
excited insurrections in Angoumois, in Guyenne, in Brittany. 
Bordeaux rose in 1695 with shouts of "
itrrah for the king 
without gabel!" Marshal d'Albret ventured into the streets 
in the district of St. 1\1ichel; he was accosted by one of the 
ringleaders. "\Vell, my friend," said the marshal, "with 
WhOIll is thy business? Dost wish to speak to me?" "Yes," 
replied the townslnan, "I am deputed by the people of St. 
1vlichel to tell you that they are good servants of the king, 
but that they do not Inean to have any gabel, or marks on 
pewter or tobacco, or stamped papers, or greffe d' arbitrage 
(arbitration-clerk's fee)." It was not until a year afterwards 
that the t.axes could be established in Gascony; troops had 
to be sent to Rennes to impose the staInp-tax upon the Bre- 
tons. "Soldiers are more likely to be wanted in Lower 
Brittany than in any other spot," said a letter to Colbert 
frOIn the lieutenant-general, 1\1. de Lavardin; "it is a rough 
and wild country, which breeds inhabitants who resemble it. 
They understand French but slightly, and reason not much 
better. The Parliament is at the back of all this." Riots 
were frequent, and were put down with great severity. "The 
poor Low-Bretons collect by forty or fifty in the fields," 
writes Madame de Sévigné, on the 24th of September, 1675: 
"as soon as they see soldiers, they throw themselves on their 
knees, saying, Mea culpa I all the Fre1lch they know. . . ." 
"The severities are abating," she adds on the 3d of Novem- 
ber: "after the hangings there will be no more hanging." 
All these fresh imposts, which had cost so much suffering 
and severity, brought in but two millions five hundred thou.. 
sand lh.res at Colbert's death. The indirect taxes, which 
were at that time called fermes générales (farmings-generaI), 
alllounted to thirty-seven millions during the first two years 
of Colbert's administration, and rose to sixty-four millions at 
the time of his death. " I should be apprehensive of going 
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oo far, and that the prodigious augmentations of the ftrmes 
(farmings) would be very burdensome to the people," wrote 
Louis XIV. in 1680. The expenses of recovering the taxes, 
which had but lately led to great abuses, were din1inished by 
half. "The bailiHs generally, and especially those who are 
set over the recovery of talliages, are such terrible brutes 
that, by way of exterminating a good number of these, you 
could not do anything more worthy of you than suppress 
those," wrote Colbert to the crin1Ïnal magistrate of Orleans. 
"I alll at this nloment promoting two suits against the col- 
lectors of talliages, in which I expect at present to get ten 
thousand crowns' dalnages, without counting another against 
an assessor's officer, who wounded one Grimault, the which 
had one of his daughters killed before his eyes, his wife, 
another of his daughters, and his female servant wounded 
with swords and sticks, the writ of distrainment being execut- 
ed whilst the poor creature was being buried." The bailiffs 
were suppressed, and the king's justice was let loose not only 
against the fiscal officers who abused their power, but also 
against tyrannical nobles. Masters of requests and melnbers 
of the Parliament of Paris went to Auvergne and Velay and 
held temporary courts of justice, which were called grands 
jours. Several lords were found guilty; Sieur de la Mothe 
actually died upon the scaffold for having unjustly despoiled 
and maltreated the people on his estates. " He was not one 
of the worst," says Fléchier, in his Journal des Grands Jours 
d'Au'l'ergllc. The Duke of Bouillon, governor of the pro- 
vince, had too long favored the guilty. "I resolved," says the 
king in his .Al"bnoires, "to prevent the people from being 
subjected to thousands and thousands of tyrants, instead of 
one lawful king, whose indulgence alone it is that causes all 
this disorder." The puissance of the provincial governors, 
already curtailed by Richelieu, suffered from fresh attacks 
under Louis XIV. Everywhere the power passed into the 
hands of the superintendents, then1selves subjected in their 
turn to inspection by the 111asters of requests. " Acting on 
the infonnation I had that in Inany provinces the people 
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were plagued by certain folks who abused their title- of gov- 
ernors in order to make unjust requisitions," says the king 
in his Jyfémoires, " I posted men in all quarters for the express 
purpose of keeping Inyself more surely infonned of such 
exactions, in order to punish them as they deserved." Order 
was restored in all parts of France. "The Auvergnats," 
said a letter to Colbert from President de N ovion, "never 
knew so certainly that they had a king as they do now." 
" A useless banquet at a cost of a thousand crowns causes 
me incredible pain," said Colbert to Louis XIV., "and yet, 
when it is a question of millions of gold for Poland, I would 
sell all my property, I would pawn my wife and children, and 
I would go afoot all my life to provide for it if necessary. 
Your Majesty, if it please you, will forgive me this little trans- 
port. I begin to doubt whether the liberty I take is agree- 
able to your Majesty: it has seen1ed to me that you were 
beginning to prefer your pleasures and your diversions to 
everything else; at the very time when your Majesty told me 
at St. Germain that the morsel must be taken from one's 
mouth to provide for the increnlent of the naval armament, 
you spent two hundred thousand livres down for a trip to Ver, 
sailles, to wit, thirteen thousand pistoles for your gan1bling 
expenses and the queen's, and fifty thousand livres for extraor- 
dinary banquets; you have likewise so intermingled your di- 
versions with the war on land that it is difficult to separate 
the two, and, if your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
examine in detail the amount of useless expenditure you 
ha ve incurred, you will plainly see that, if it were all de- 
ducted, you would not be reduced to your present necessity. 
The right thing to do, sir, is to gnldge five sous for unneces- 
sary things, and to throw millions about when it is for your 
glory. " 
Colbert knew, in fact, how to" throw miIlions about" when 
it ,vas for endowinp' France with new manufactures and indus- 
.:;:) 
tries. "One of the most important works of peace," he used 
to say, U is the re-establishment of every kind of trade in this 
kingdom and to put it in :t position to do without having re- 
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course to foreigners for the things necessary for the use and 
comfort of the subjects." "We have no need of anybody, 
and our neighbors have need of us," such was the maxim laid 
down in a doculnent of that date, which has often been attri- 
buted to Colbert, and which he certainly put incessantly into 
practice. The cloth Iuanufactures were dying out, they re. 
ceived encouragement; a Protestant Hollander, Van Roba1s, 
attracted over to Abbeville by Colbert, there introduced the 
making of fine cloths; at Beauvais and in the Gobelins estab- 
lishment at Paris, under the direction of the great painter 
Lebrun, the French tapestries soon threw into the shade the 
reputation of the tapestries of Flanders ; Venice had to yield 
up her secrets and her workn1en for the glass manufactories of 
St. Gobain and Tourlaville. The great lords and ladies were 
obliged to give up the Venetian point with which their dresses 
had been trimn1ed; the iInportation of it was forbidden, and 
lace manufactories were everywhere established in France; 
there was even a strike amongst the women at Alençon against 
the new lace which it was desired to force them to make. 
"There are more than eighty thousand persons working at 
lace at Alençon, Seez, Argentan, Falaise, and the circulnja- 
cent parishes," said a letter to Colbert fro In the superinten- 
dent of Alençon, "and I can assure you, my lord, that it is 
manna and a blessing from heaven over all this district, where 
even little children of seven years of age find ll1eans of earn- 
ing a livelihood; the little. shepherd-girls from the fields work, 
1 ike the rest, at it; they say that they will never be able to 
Inake such fine point as this, and that one wants to take away 
their bread and their means of paying their talliage." Point 
d' Alençon won the battle, and the making of lace spread all 
over Normandy. 11anufactures of soap, tin, arms, silk, gave 
work to a multitude of laborers; the hOlne trade of France at 
the same time received development; the bad state of the 
roads was " a dreadful hindrance to traffic; " Colbert ordered 
them to be everywhere improved. "The superintendents 
have done wonders, and we are never tired of singing their 
praises," writes 1Iadame de Sévigné to her daughter during 
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one of her trips; "it is quite extraordinary what beautiful 
roads there are; there is not a single moment's stoppage; 
there are malls and walks everywhere." 'fhe magnificent 
canal of Languedoc, due to the generous initiative of Riquet, 
united the Ocean to the Mediterranean; the canal of Orleans 
completed the canal of Briare, commenced by Henry IV. 
The inland custoln-houses which shackled the traffic between 
province and province were suppressed at divers points; 
many provinces demurred to the admission of this innovation, 
declaring that, to set their affairs right, "there was need of 
nothing but order, order, order." Colbert also wanted order, 
but his views were higher and broader than those of Bre- 
ton or Gascon merchants; in spite of his desire to "put the 
kingdolu in a position to do without having recourse to for- 
eigners for things necessary for the use and comfort of the 
French," he had too lofty and too judicious a mind to neglect 
the extension of trade; like Richelieu he was for founding 
great trading companies; he had five, for the East and 'Vest 
Indies, the Levant, the North, and Africa; just as with Riche- 
lieu, they were with difficulty established, and lasted but a 
little while; it was necessary to levy subscriptions on the 
members of the sovereign corporations; "Iv!. de Bercy put 
down his name for a thousand livres," says the jQurnalof 
Oliver d'Ormesson. "M. de Colbert laughed at him, and 
said that it could not be for his pocket's sake; and the end of 
it was that he put down three thousand livres." Colbert 
could not get over the 1110rtifying success of the company of 
the Dutch Indies. " I cannot believe that they pay forty per 
cent," said he. It was with the Dutch that he IllOst frequently 
had comluercial difficulties. The U l1ited Provinces produced 
but little, and their merchant navy was exclusively engaged 
in the business of transport; the charge of fifty sous per ton 
on merchandise carried in foreign vessels caused so much ill 
humor aillongst the Hollanders that it was partly the origin 
of their rupture with France and of the treaty of the Triple 
Alliance. Colbert made great efforts to develop the French 
navy, both the fighting, and the merchant. "1'he sea traffic 
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of all the world," he wrote in 1669 to M. de Pomponne, then 
ambassador to Holland, "is done with twenty thousand ves- 
sels or thereabouts. In the natural order of things, each na- 
tion should have its own share thereof in proportion to its 
power, population, and seaboard. The Hollanders have fif- 

een or sixteen thousand out of this l1unlber, and the French 
perhaps four or five hundred at most. The king is elnploying 
all sorts of Ineans which he thinks useful in order to approach 
a little more nearly to the number his subjects ought natu- 
rally to have." Colbert's efforts were not useless; at his 
death, the Inaritime trade of France had developed itself, and 
,French Inerchal1ts were effectually protected at sea by ships 
of war. "It is necessary," said Colbert in his instructions to 
Seignelay, "that my son should be as keenly alive to all the 
disorders that may occur in trade, and all the losses that may 
be incurred by every trader, as if they were his own." In 
1692 the royal navy numbered a hundred and eighty-six ves- 
sels; a hundred and sixty thousand sailors were down on the 
books; the works at the ports of Toulon, Brest, and Roche- 
fort were in full activity; Louis XIV. was in a position to re- 
fuse the salute of the flag which the English had up to that 
time exacted in the Channel froln all nations. "The king 
my brother and those of whom he takes counsel do not 
quite know me yet," wrote the king to his alnbassador in Lon- 
don, "when they adopt towards me a tone of haughtiness and a 
certain sturdiness which has a savor of Inenace. I know of no 
power under heaven that can 111ake me n10ve a step by that sort 
of way; evil may CaIne to me, of course, but no sensation of fear. 
The King of England and his chancellor may, of course, see 
pretty well what my strength is, but they do not see Iny heart; 
I, who feel and know full well both one and the other, desire 
that, for sale reply to so haughty a declaration, they learn 
from your mouth that I neither seek nor ask for any accon1- 
modation in the 111atter of the flag, because I shall know quite 
well how to 11laintain my right whatever nlay happen. I in- 
tend before long to place my maritin1e forces on such a foot- 
ing that the English shall consider it a favor if it be rny good 
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pleasure then to listen to modifications touching a right which 
is due to me more legitilnately than to theIn." Duquesne 
and Tourville, Duguay-Trouin and John Bart, permitted the 
king to make good on the seas such proud words. FraIn 
1685 to 17 I 2 the French fleets could everywhere hold their 
own against the allied squadrons of England and Holland. 
So many and such sustained efforts in all directions, so 
many vast projects and of- so great prolnise, suited the mind 
of Louis XIV. as well as that of his minister. " I tell you 
what I think," wrote Louis XIV. to Colbert in 1674; "but, 
after all, I end as I began, by placing myself entirely in your 
hands, being certai:1 that you will do what is most advanta- 
geous for my service." Colbert's zeal for his master's ser- 
vice merited this confidence. "Oh," he exclaimed one day, 
"that I could render this country happy, and that, far from 
the court, without favor, without influence, the grass might 
grow in my very courts! " 
Louis XIV. was the victim of three passions which ham- 
p
red and in the long run destroyed the accord between king 
and minister: that for war, whetted and indulged by Lou- 
vois; that for kingly and coùrtly extravagance; and that for 
building and costly fancies. Colbert likewise loved "build- 
ments" (les bâti11lellts), as the phrase then was; he urged the 
king to complete the Louvre, plans for which were requested 
of Bernini, who went to Paris for the purpose; after two 
years' infructuous feelers and compliments, the Italian re- 
turned to Rome, and the work was entrusted to Perrault, 
whose plan for the beautiful colonnade still existing had 
always pleased Colbert. The completion of the castle of St. 
Germain, the works at Fontainebleau and at Chambord, the 
triumphal arches of St. Denis and St. l\1:artin, the laying out 
of the Tuileries, the construction of the Observatory, and 
even that of the Palais des Invalides, which was Louvois' 
idea, found the comptroller of the finances well disposed, if 
not eager. Versailles was a constant source of vexation to 
him. "Your l\1:ajesty is con1ing back from Versailles," he 
wrote to the king on the 28th of September, 1685. "I en. 
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treat that you will permit me to say two words about the re- 
flections I often Inake upon this subject, and forgive Ine, if 
it please you, for my zeal. That mansion appertains far 
more to your Majesty's pleasure and diversion than to your 
glory; if you would be graciously pleased to search all over 
Versailles for the five hundred thousand crowns spent within 
two years, you would assuredly have a difficulty in finding 
them. If your Majesty thinks upon it, you will reflect that 
it will appear forever in the accounts of the treasurers of 
your buildments that, whilst you were expending such great 
sums on this mansion, you neglected the Louvre, which is 
assuredly the most superb palace in the world, and the most 
worthy of your Majesty's grandeur. You are aware that, in 
default of splendid deeds of arms, there is nothing which 
denotes the grandeur and spirit of princes n10re plainly than 
buildments do, and all posterity measures the!11 by the ell of 
those superb mansions which they have erected during their 
lives. 0, what pity it were that the greatest king and the 
most virtuous in that true virtue which makes the greatest 
princes should be measured by the ell of Versailles! And, 
nevertheless, there is room to fear this misfortune. For my 
part, I confess to your Majesty-that, notwithstanding the rc- 
pugnance you feel to increase the cash-orders [comp/allts], if 
I could have foreseen that this expenditure would be so 
large, I should have advised the employment of cash-orders, 
in order to hide the knowledge thereof foreyer." [The cash- 
orders (ordollnances au comþtallt) did not indicate their ob- 
ject, and were not revised. The king merely wrote, Pay 
cash,. I know the object of this eXþenditure (BOll flIt C01Jtþtallt: 
je sais fobjet de celie déþellse).] 
Colbert was mistaken in his fears for Louis XIV.'s glory; 
if the expenses of Versailles surpassed his most gloomy 
apprehensions, the palace which rose upon the sight of Louis 
XIV.'s former hunting-box was worthy of the king who had 
ll1ade it in his own image, and who managed to retain all his 
court around hiln there, by the mere fact of his will and of 
his royal presence. 
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Colbert was dead before Versailles was completed; the 
bills amounted then to one hundred and sixteen Inillions; 
the castle of Marly, now destroyed, cost more than four 
millions; money was everywhere becoming scarce; the 
temper of the comptroller of finances went on getting worse. 
"vVhereas fonnedy it had been noticed that he set to his 
work rubbing his hands with joy," says his secretary Per- 
rault, brother of the celebrated architect, "he no longer 
worked but with an air of vexation, and even with sighs. 
From the good-natured and easy-going creature he had been, 
he became difficult to deal with, and there was not so much 
business, by a great deal, got through as in the early years of 
his administration." "I do not mean to build any more, 
l\1ansard; I Ineet with too many mortifications," the king 
would say to his favorite architect. He still went on build- 
ing, however; but he quarreIJed with Colbert over the cost 
of the great railings of Versailles. "There's swindling here," 
said Louis XIV. " Sir," rejoined Colbert, "I flatter myself, 
at any rate, that that word does not apply to me ? " " No,'P 
said the king; "but more attention should have been shown 
If you want to know what economy is, go to Flanders; you 
will see how little those fortifications of the conquered places 
cost." 
I t was Vauban whose praise the king thus sang, and 
Vauban, devoted to Louvois, had for a long time past been 
embroiled with Colbert. The minister felt hiInself beaten 
in the contest he had so long maintained against l\1ichael Ie 
Tellier and his son. In 1664, at the death of Chancellor 
Séguier, Colbert had opposed the elevation of Le Tellier to 
this office, "telling the king that, if he came in, he, Colbert, 
could not serve his Majesty, as he would have him thwarting 
everything he wanted to do." On leaving the council, Le 
Tellier said to Erienne, "you see what a tone 1\1. Colbert 
takes up; he will have to be settled with." The antagonism 
had been perpetuated between Colbert and Louyois; their 
rivalry in the state had been augn1ented by the contrary dis- 
positions of the two ministers. Both were passionately de.. 
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voted to their work, laborious, indefatigable, honest in money 
n1atters, and both of fierce and domineering temper; but 
Louvois was more violent, more bold, less scrupulous as to 
ways and means of attaining his end, cruel in the exercise of 
his will and his wrath, less concerned about the sufferings of 
the people, lllore exclusively absorbed by one fixed idea; 
both rendered great service to the king, but Colbert perform. 
ing for the prince and the state only useful offices in the way 
of order, econolllY, wise and far-sighted administration, coura- 
geous and steady opposition; Louvois ever urging the king 
on according to his bent, as haughty and more impassioned 
than he, entangling him and encouraging hin1 in wars which 
rendered his own services necessary, without pity for the 
woes he entailed upon the nation. It was the n1Ïsfortune 
and the great fault of Louis XIV. that he preferred the 
counsels of Louvois to those of Colbert, and that he allowed 
all the functions so faithfully exercised by the dying minister 
to drop into the hands cf his enelny and rival. 
At sixty-four years of age Colbert succumbed to excess 
of labor and of cares. That man, so cold and reserved. 
whom Madame de Sévigné called North, and Guy-Patin the 
Mall of Marble (Vir nzarmorells), felt that disgust for the 
things of life which appears so strikingly in the seventeenth 
century amongst those who were most ardently engaged in 
the affairs of the world. He was suffering from stone; the 
king sent to inquire after him and wrote to him. The dying 
man had his eyes c
osed; he did not open them. U I do not 
want to hear anything lllore about him," said he, when the 
king's letter was brought to hin1; "now, at any rate, let him 
leave Ine alone." His thoughts were occupied with his soul's 
salvation. :rvladame de Maintenon used to accuse him of 
al ways thinking about his finances, and very little about re- 
ligion. He repeated bitterly, as the dying Cardinal \Volsey 
had previously said in the case of lIenry, "If I had don(} 
for God what I have done for that man, I had been saved 
twice over; and now I know not what will becon1e of nle." 
He expired on the 6th of September, 1683; and on the 10th J 
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Madame de Maintenon wrote to l\iadame de St. Géran, 
"The king is very well; he feels no more now than a slight 
sorrow. The death of 11. de Colbert afflicted him, and a 
great many people rejoiced at that affliction. It is all stuff 
about the pernicious designs he had; and the king very 
cordially forgave him for having determined to die without 
reading his letter, in order to be better able to give his 
thoughts to God. M. de Seignelay was anxious to step into 
all his posts, and has not obtained a single one; he has 
plenty of cleverness, but little moral conduct. His pleasures 
always have precedence of his duties. He has so exagger- 
ated his father's talents and services, that he has convinced 
everybody how unworthy and incapable he is of succeeding 
him." The influence of Louvois and the king's ill humor 
against the Colberts peep out in the injustice of Madame de 
Maintenon. Seignelay had received from Louis XIV. the 
reversion of the navy; his father had prepared him for it 
with anxious strictness, and he had exercised the functions 
since I 676. Well inforn1ed, clever, n1agnificent, Seignelay 
jrove business and pleasure as a pair. In 1685 he gave the 
king a splendid entertainlnent in his castle of Sceaux; in 
1686 he set off for Genoa, bombarded by Duquesne; in 
1689 he, in person, organized the fleet of Tourville at Brest. 
" He was general in everything," says Madan1e de la Fayette; 
"even when he did not give the word, he had the exterior 
and air of it." " He is devoured by ambition," Madame de 
Maintenon had lately said: in 1689 she writes, "Anxious 
(L'Inqttiet, i. e., Louvois) hangs . but by a thread; he is very 
n1uch shocked at having the direction of the affairs of Ire- 
land taken from him; he blames me for it. I-Ie counted on 
making immense profits; 1\'1. de Seignelay counts on nothing 
but perils and labors. He will succeed if he do not carry 
things with too high a hand. The king would have no better 
servant, if he could rid hilnself a little of his temperatnent. 
He admits as much himself; and yet he does not mend." 
Seignelay died on the 3d of November, 1690, at the age of 
thirty-nine. U He had all the parts of a great minister of 
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tate,'
 \ays St. Simon, "and he W;lS the despair of 1\1. de 
Louvois, wholu he often placed in the position of having not 
a word of reply to say in the king's presence. His defects 
corresponded with his great qualities. As a hater and a 
friend he had no peer but Louvois." U How young! how 
fortunate! how great a position!" wrote ?\1adan1e de Sévigné, 
on hearing of the death of 1\1. de Seignelay, "it seems as if 
splendor itself were dead." 
Seignelay had spent freely, but he left at his death more 
than four hundred thousand livres a year. Colbert's fortune 
amounted to ten n1illions, legitimate proceeds of his high 
offices and the king's liberalities. He was born of a family 
of Inerchants, at Rheims, ennobled in the sixteenth century, 
but he was fond of connecting it with the Colberts of Scot- 
land. The great Ininistcr would often teU his children to 
reflect" what their birth would have done for them if God 
had not blessed his labors, and if those labors had not been 
extrelne." I--Ie had married his daughters to the Dukes of 
l3eauvilliers, Chevreuse, and l\1ortemart; Seignelay had wed- 
ded Mdlle. de Matignon, whose grandmother was an Orleans, 
Longueville. "Thus," said 1\ldlle. de 1\Iontpensier, "they 
have the honor of being as closely related as 1\1. Ie Prince to 
the king; 1vlarie de Bourbon was cousin-germ
n to the king 
my grandfather. That lends a grand air to 1\1. de Seignelay, 
who had by nature sufficient vanity." Colbert had no need 
to seek out genealogies, and great alliances were naturally 
attracted to his power and the favor he was in. He had in 
himself that title which comes of superior merit, and which 
nothing can make up for, nothing can equal. I-Ie might have 
said, as Marshal Lannes said to the J\.farquis of l\Iontesquieu, 
who was exhibiting a coat taken out of his ancestors' 
drawers, " I am an ancestor myself." 
Louvois remained henceforth alone, without rival and 
without check. The work he had undertaken for the reor- 
ganization of the army was pretty nearly completed; he had 
concentrated in his own hands the whole direction of the 
military service, the burden and the honor of which were 
VOL. IV.-33 
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both borne by him. He had subjected to the same rules and 
the same discipline all corps and all grades; the general as 
well as the colonel obeyed him blindly. M. de Turenne 
alone had managed to escape from the administrative level. 
U I see quite clearly," he wrote to Louvois on the 9th of 
September, 1673, "what are the king's wishes, and I will do 
all I can to confornl to them; but you will permit me to tell 
you that I do not think that it would be to his Majesty's ser- 
vice to give precise orders, at such a distance, to the ß10st 
incapable man in France." Turenne had not lost the habit 
of command; Louvois, who had for a long while been under 
his orders, bowed to the will of the king, who required appar- 
ent accord between the marshal and the 111inister, but he 
never forgave Turenne for his cool and proud independence. 
The Prince of Condé Inore than once turned to advantag
 
this latent antagonism. After the death of Louvois and of 
Turenne, after the retirement of Condé, when the central 
power fell into the hands of Chamillard or of Voysin, the 
pretence of directing war from the king's closet at Versailles 
produced the most fatal effects. "If M. de Chalnillard 
thinks that I know nothing about war," wrote Villars to 
Madame de Maintenon, "he will oblige me by finding some- 
body else in the kingdom who is better acquainted with it." 
" If your Majesty," he said again, "orders me to shut myself 
up in Bavaria, and if you want to see your army lost, I will 
get myself killed at the first opportunity rather than live to 
see such a Inishap." The king's orders, transmitted through 
a docile minister, ignorant of war, had a great deal to do 
with the military disasters of Louis XIV.'s later years. 
l\Ieanwhile order reigned in the army, and supplies were 
regular. Louvois received the nickname of great Victualler 
(Vizwier). The wounded were tended in hospitals devoted 
to their use. "When a soldier is once down, he never gets 
up again," had but lately been the saying. " Had I been at 
my mother's, in her own house, I could not have been better 
treated," wrote M. d' Alligny on the contrary, when he came 
out of one of the hospitals created by Louvois. He conceived 
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the grand idea of the Hôtel des Invalides. " I t were very 
reasonable," says the preamble of the king's edict which 
founded the establishment, "that they who have freely ex- 
posed their lives and lavished their blood for the defence and 
maintenance of this monarchy, who have so n1at@rially con- 
tributed to the winning of the battles we have gained o\"er 
our enemies, and who have often reduced theln to asking. 
peace of us, should enjoy the repose they have secured fo: 
our other subjects, and should pass the remainder of their 
days in tranquillity." Up to his death Louvois insisted upon 
managing the Hôtel des Invalides himself. 
Never had the officers of the anny been under such strict 
and minute supervision; promotion went by seniority, by 
" the order on the list," as the phrase then was, without any 
favor for rank or birth; commanders were obliged to attend 
to their corps. " Sir," said Louvoís one day to 
L de Noga- 
ret, "your company is in a very bad state." " Sir," answered 
Nogaret, " I was not aware of it." " You ought to be aware," 
said M. de Louvois: "have you inspected it?" " No, sir," 
said N ogaret. " You ought to have inspected it, sir." "Sir, 
I will give orders about it." " You ought to have given 
them. A man ought to make up his mind, sir, either to 
openly profess himself a courtier or to de\'ote himself to his 
duty when he is an officer." Education il1 the schools for 
cadets, regularity of service, obligation to keep the companies 
full instead of pocketing a portion of the pay in the name of 
imaginary soldiers who appeared only on the registers, and 
who were called dummies (passe-'lJola1lts), the necessity of 
wearing unifonn, introduced into the army custoins to which 
the French nobility, as undisciplined as they were brave, had 
hitherto been utter strangers. 
Artillery and engineering were developed under the influ- 
ence of Vauban, "the first of his own time and one of the 
first of all times" in the great art of besieging, fortifying, 
and defending places. Louvois had singled out Vauban at 
the sieges of Lille, Tournay, and Douai, which he had di- 
rected in chief under the king's o\\'n eye. He ordered him 
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to render the places he had just taken ilnpregnable. c'; This 
is no child's play," said Vauban on setting about the fortifi- 
cations of Dunkerque, "and I would rather lose my life than 
hear said of me some day what I hear said of the men who 
have preceded me." Louvois' admiration was unmixed when 
he went to exalnine the works. "The achievements of the Ro- 
mans which have eflrned them so much fame show nothing 
comparable to what has been dane here," he exclaimed: 
" they formerly levelled 1110untains in order to make high- 
roads, but here more than four hundred have been swept 
away; in the place where all those sand-banks were there is 
now to be seen nothing but one great Ineadow. The English 
and the Dutch often send people hither to see if all they have 
been told is true; they all go back full of admiration at the 
success of the work and the greatness of the master who 
took it in hand." It was this admiration and this dangerous 
greatness which suggested to the English their demands 
touching Dunkerque during the negotiations for the peace of 
Utrecht. 
The honesty and moral worth of V au ban equalled his 
genius; he was as high-minded as he was modest; evil re- 
ports had been spread about concerning the contractors for 
the fortifications of Lille. Vauban demanded an inquiry. 
" You are quite right in thinking, my lord," he wrote to Lou- 
vois, to whom he was united by a sincere and faithful friend- 
ship, "that, if you do not examine into this affair, you cannot 
do nle justice, and, if you do it nle not, that would be com- 
pelling me to seek means of doing it nlyself, and of giving 
up forever fortification and all its concomitants. EXaInine, 
then, boldly and severely; away with all tender feeling, for I 
dare plainly tell you that in a question of strictest honesty 
and sincere fidelity I fear neither the king, nor you, nor all 
the human race together. Fortune had me born the poorest 
gentleman in France, but in requital she honored rue with 
an honest heart, so free from all sorts of swindles that it 
cannot bear even the thought of thenl without a shudder." 
It was not until eight years after the death of Louvois, in 
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16 99, when Vauban had directed fifty-three sieges, con- 
structed the fortifications of thirty-three places, and repaired 
those of three hundred towns, that he was made a marshal, 
an honor that no engineer had yet obtained. "The king 
fancied he was giving hin1self the bâton," it was said, "so 
often had he had V auban under his orders in besieging 
pI aces." 
The leisure of peace was more propitious to V auban's 
fame than to his favor. Generous and sincere as he was, a 
patriot 1110re far-sighted than his contemporaries, he had the 
courage to present to the king a memorial advising the recail 
of the fugitive Huguenots, and the renewal, pure and siInple, 
of the edict of N antes. He had just directed the siege of 
Brisach and the defence of Dunkerque when he published a 
great econolnical work entitled la Dinle 1'oyale, the fruit of 
the reflections of his whole life, fully depicting the n1isery 
of the people and the system of imposts he thought adapted 
to relieve it. The king was offended; he gave the marshal 
a cold reception and had the work seized. Vauban received 
his death-blow from this disgrace. The royal edict was dated. 
March 19, 1707; the great engineer died on the 30th; he 
was not quite seventy-four. The king testified no regret for 
the loss of so illustrious a servant, with whom he had lived 
on terms of close intimacy. Vauban had appeared to impugn 
his supreme authority; this was one of the crimes that Louis 
XIV. never forgave. 
In 1683, at Colbert's death, Vauban was enjoying the 
royal favor, which he attributed entirely to Louvois. The 
latter reigned without anyone to contest his influence with 
the master. It had been found necessary to bury Colbert by 
night to avoid the insults of the people, who imputed to him 
the imposts which crushed them. What an unjust and odious 
n1Ístake of popular opinion which accused Colbert of the 
edls which he had fought against and at the same tÍIne suf- 
fered under to the last day! All Colbert's offices, except the 
navy, fell to Louvois or his creatures. Claude Lepelletier, a 
relative of Le Tellier, becaIne con1ptroller of finance j he 
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entered the council; 1\1. de BlainviIle, Colbert's second son, 
was obliged to resign in Louvois' favor the superintendence 
of buildments, of which the king had previously promised 
him the reversion. All business passed into the hands of 
Lou,"ois. Le Tellier had been chancellor since 1677; peace 
still n
igned; the all-powerful minister occupied himself in 
building 1'rianon, bringing the River Eure to Versailles, and 
establishing unity of religion in France. "The counsel of 
constraining the Huguenots by violent means to beco111c 
Catholics was given and carried out by the Marquis of 
Louvois," says an anonymous letter of the time. " He 
thought he could manage consciences and control religion by 
those harsh measures which, in spite of his wisdom, his vio- 
lent nature suggests to him aln10st in everything." Louvois 
was the inventor of the dragonnades,. it was his father, Mi- 
chael Ie Tellier, who put the seals to the revocation of the 
Edict of N antes; and, a few days before he died, full of joy 
at his last work, he piously sang the canticle of Simeon. 
Louis XIV. and his Ininisters believed in good faith that 
Protestantism was stamped out. "The king," wrote Madame 
de Maintenon, "is very pleased to have put the last touch to 
the great work of the reunion of the heretics with the church. 
Father la Chaise, the king's confessor, promised that it wou
d 
not cost a drop of blood, and M. de Louvois said the same 
thing." Emigration in mass, the revolt of the Camisards, 
and the long-continued punishments, were a painful surprise 
for the courtiers accustomed to bend beneath the will of 
Louis XIV.; they did not understand that" anybody should 
obstinately remain of a religion which was displeasing to the 
king." The Huguenots paid the penalty for their obstinacy. 
The intelligent and acute biographer of Louvois, M. Camille 
Rousset, could not defend hilTI from the charge of violence 
in their case. On the loth of June, 1686, he wrote to the 
superintendent of Languedoc, "On my representation to the 
king of the little heed paid by the women of the district in 
which you are to the penalties ordained against those who are 
found at assen1bìies, his Majesty orders that those who are not 
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demoiselles (that is, noble) shall be sentenced by M. de Bâville 
to be whipped, and be branded with the fleur-de-lis." He 
adds, on the 22d of July, "The king having thought proper 
to have a declaration sent out on the 15th of this 1110nth, 
whereby his !vIa jesty orders that all those who are henceforth 
found at such assemblies shall be punished by death, !vI. de 
Bâville will take no notice of the decree I sent you relating 
to the women, as it becomes useless by reason of this decla- 
ration." 1'he king's declaration was carried out, as the sen- 
tences of the victims prove: "Condemned to the galleys, or 
condemned to death - for the crÍ1lle of assembliej"." This 
was the language of the Roman emperors. Seventeen cen- 
turies of Christianity had not sufficed to n1ake n1en c01l1pre- 
hend the sacred rights of conscience. The refined and 
moderate mind of 
1adame de Sévigné did not prevent her 
from writing to !vI. de Bussy on the 28th of October, 1685, 
"You have, no doubt, seen the edict by which the king re- 
vokes that of N antes; nothing can be more beautiful than its 
contents, and never did or will any king do anything more 
memorable." The noble libertine and freethinker replied to 
her, "I admire the steps taken by the king to reunite the 
Huguenots. The war 111ade upon them in former times and 
the St. Bartholomew gave vigor to this sect; his Majesty has 
sapped it little by little, and the edict he has just issued, 
supported by dragoons and Bourdaloues, has given it the fin- 
ishing stroke." It was the honorable distinction of the French 
Protestants to proclailn during more than two centuries, by 
their courageous resistance, the rights and duties which were 
ignored all around them. 
'V!lilst the reformers were undergoing conversion, exile, 
or death, war was recommencing in Europe, with more deter- 
Inination than ever on the part of the Protestant nations, 
indignant and disquieted as they were. Louvois began to 
forget all about the obstinacy of the religionists, and pre- 
pared for the siege of Philipsburg and the capture of 1\1an- 
heÌ1n and Coblentz. "The king has seen with pleasure," he 
wrote to Marshal Boufflers, "that, after well burning Co- 
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blentz, and doing all the harm possible to the elector's palace, 
you were to march back to Mayence." The haughtiness of 
the king and the violence of the minister went on increasing 
with the success of their arms; they treated the pope's rights 
ahnost as lightly as those of the Protestants. The pamphlet- 
eers of the day had reason to write, " It is clearly seen that 
the religion of the court of France is a pure matter of inter- 
est; the king does nothing but what is for that which he calls 
his glory and grandeur; Catholics and heretics, Holy Pontiff, 
church, and anything you please, are sacrificed to his great 
pride; everything must be reduced to powder beneath his 
feet; we in France are on the high road to putting the sacred 
rights of the Holy See on the same footing as the privileges 
granted to Calvinists; all ecclesiastical authority is annihi- 
lated. Nobody knows anything of canons, popes, councils; 
everything is swallowed up in the authority of one Inan." 
"The king willeth it;" France had no other law any longer; 
and \Villialn III. saved Europe from the same enslavenlent. 
The Palatinate was in flalnes; Louvois was urging on the 
generals and armies everywhere, sending despatch after de- 
spatch, orders upon orders. " I mn a thousand tinles more 
impatient to finish this business than you can be," was the 
spirited reply he received from 1\1. de la Hoguette, who com- 
manded in Italy, in the environs of Cuneo; "besides the rea- 
sons of duty which I have always before my eyes, I beg you 
to belieye that the last letters I received from you were quite 
strong enough to prevent negligence of anything that must 
be done to prevent silnilar ones, and to deserve a little more 
confidence: but the most willing man can do nothing against 
roads encumbered with ice and snow." Louvois did not 
adnlit this excuse; he wanted soldiers to be able to cross the 
defiles of mountains in the depths of winter just as he would 
have orange trees travel in the n10nth of February. "I re- 
ceived orders to send off to Versailles from La Meilleraye 
the orange trees which the Duke of Mazarin gave the king," 
\":rites Superintendent Foucauld in his journal. "M. Lou- 
vois, in spite of the representations I luade hinI, would have 
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them sent by carriage through the snow and ice. They ar- 
rived leafless at Versailles, and several are dead. I had sent 
him word that the king could take towns in winter, but could 
not make orange trees bear removal from their hothouses." 
'I'he nature and the consciences of the Protestants were aU 
that withstood Louis Xl V. and Louvois. On the 16th of July, 
1691, death suddenly removed the minister, fallen in royal 
favor, detested and dreaded in France, universally hated in 
Europe, leaving, however, the king, France, and Europe with 
the feeling that a great power had fallen, a great deal of 
InerÏt disappeared. "I doubt not," wrote Louis XIV. to 
1\larshal Bouffiers, "that, as you are very zealous for my ser- 
vice, you will be sorry for the death of a man who served me 
well." "Louvois," said the Marquis of La Fare, "should 
never have been born, or should have lived longer." The 
public feeling was expressed in an anonyn10us epitaph:- 
"Here lieth he who to his will 
Bent everyone, knew everything. 
Louvois, beloved by no one, still 
Leaves everybody sorrowing." 
The king felt his loss, but did not regret the minister 
whose tyranny and violence were beginning to be oppressive 
to him. I-Ie felt himse1f to be more than ever master in the 
presence of the young or inexperienced men to whom he 
henceforth entrusted his affairs. Louvois' son, Barbezieux, 
had the reversion of the war department; Pontchartrain, 
who had been comptroller of finance ever since the retire- 
ment of Lepelletier, had been appointed to the navy in 1690, 
at the death of Seignelay. "A-L de Pontchartrain had begged 
the king not to give him the navy," says Dangeau ingen- 
uously, "because he knew nothing at all about it; but the 
king's will was absolute that he should take it. I-Ie now has 
all that M. de Colbert had, except the buildments." \Vhat 
mattered the inexperience of ministers? The king thought 
that he alone sufficed for all. 
God had left it to time to undeceive the all-powerful 
monarch j he alone held out an1Ïdst the ruins; after the 
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fathers the sons were falling around him; Seignelay had fol- 
lowed Colbert to the tomb; Louvois was dead after 1\1ichael 
Ie Tellier; Barbezieux died in his turn in 1701. "This 
secretary of state had naturally good wits, lively and ready 
conception, and great Inastery of details in which his father 
had trained him early," writes the Marquis of Argenson. 
Ife had been spoiled in youth by everybody but his father. 
He was obliged to put hilnse1f at the mercy of his officials, 
but he always kept up his position over theIn, for the son of 
Iv!. de Louvois, their creator, so to speak, could not fail to 
inspire then1 with respect, veneration, and even attachment. 
Louis XIV., who knew the defects of 1\1. de Barbezieux, 
complained to him, and sometilnes rated hin1 in private, but 
he left him his place, because he felt the importance of pre- 
serving in the administration of war the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of Louvois. " Take him for all in all," says St. Simon, 
"he had the making of a great minister in hin1, but wonder- 
fully dangerous; the best and most useful friend in the world 
so long as he was one, and the most terrible, the most in- 
veterate, the most ilnplacable and naturally ferocious enemy; 
he was a man who would not brook opposition in anything, 
and whose audacity was extreme." A worthy son of Louvois, 
as devoted to pleasure as he was zealous in business, he was 
carried off in five days, at the age of thirty-three. The king, 
who had just put Chamillard into the place of Pontchartrain, 
n1ade chancellor at the death of Boucherat, gave him the war 
departInent in succession to Barbezieux, "thus loading such 
weak shoulders with two burdens of which either was suffi- 
cient to break down the strongest." 
Louis XIV. had been faithfully and mightily served by 
Colbert and Louvois; he had felt confidence in then1, though 
he had never had any liking for then1 personally; their strik- 
ing merits, the independence of their character, which peeped 
out in spite of affected expressions of submission and defer- 
ence, the spirited opposition of the one and the passionate 
outbursts of the other, often hurt the master's pride, and 
always n1ade him uncomfortable; Colbert had preceded hiln 
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in the governn1ent, and Louvois, whom he believed himself 
to have trained, had surpassed hiIn in knowledge of affairs 
as well as aptitude for work; Chan1illard was the first, the only 
one of his ministers wholn the king had ever loved. "His 
capacity was nil," says St. Simon, who had very friendly feel- 
ings towards Chamillard, "and he believed that he knew 
everything and of every sort; this was the more pitiable in 
that it had got into his head with his promotions, and was 
1ess presumption than stupidity, and still less vanity, of which 
he had none. The joke is, that the mainspring of the king's 
great affection for hiIn was this very incapacity. He con- 
fessed it to the king at every step, and the king was delighted 
to direct and instruct him; in such sort that he grew jealous 
for his success as if it were his own, and made every excuse 
for him." 
The king loved Chalnillard; the court bore with him be- 
cause he was :
asy and good-natured, but the affairs of the 
state were im
rilled in his hands; Pontchartrain had already 
had recourse to" the most objectionable proceedings in order 
to obtain money; the mental resources of Colbert himself 
had failed in presence of financial embarrassments and in- 
creasing estimates. It is said that, during the war with Hol- 
land, Louvois induced the king to contract a Joan; the pre- 
Inier-president, Lamoignon, supported the measure. " You 
are triumphant," said Colbert, who had vigorously opposed 
it; "you think you have done the deed of a good man; 
what! did not I know as well as you that the king could get 
money by borrowing? But I was careful not to say so. And 
so the borrowing road is opened. \Vhat means will remain 
henceforth of checking the king in his expenditure? After 
the loans, taxes will be wanted to pay them; and, if the loans 
have no limit, the taxes will have none either." At the king's 
death the loans amounted to more than two n1il1iards and a 
half, the deficit was getting worse and worse every day, there 
was no more money to be had, and the incolne froln property 
went on diminishing. " I have only sOlne dirty acres which 
are turning to stones instead of being bread," wrote 11adan1e 
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de Sévigné. Trade was languishing, the manufactures founded 
by Colbert were dropping away one after another; the revo- 
cation of the Edict of N antes and the elnigration of Protes- 
tants had drained France of the Inost industrious and most 
skilful workmen; many of the Reformers had carried away 
a great deal of capital; the roads, everywhere neglected, 
were becoming impracticable. " The tradesmen are obliged 
to put four horses instead of two to their wagons," said a let- 
ter to Barhezieux from the superintendent of Flanders, 
"which has completely ruined the traffic." The administra
 
tion of the provinces was no longer under supervision. 
"Forn1erly," says Villars, "the inspectors would pass whole 
winters on the frontiers; now they are good for nothing but 
to take the height and measure of the Inen and send a fine 
list to the court." The soldiers were without victuals, the 
officers were not paid, the abuses but lately put down by the 
strong hand of Colbert and Louvois were cro
;)ing up again 
in all directions; the king at last determined 
tò listen to the 
general cry and disIniss Chamillard. 
"The Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse were entrusted 
with this unpleasant cOlnmission, as well as with the king's 
assurance of his affection and esteel11 for Chamillard, and 
with the announcement of the marks thereof he intended to 
bestow upon him. They entered Chamillard's presence with 
such an air of consternation as may be easily imagined, they 
having always been very great friends of his. By their man- 
ner the unhappy minister saw at once that there was some- 
thing extraordinary, and, without giving then1 time to speak, 
'What is the matter, gentlelnen ?' he said with a calm and 
serene countenance. 'If what you have to say concerns me 
only, you can speak out; I haye been prepared a long while 
for anything.' They could scarcely tell what brought theine 
Chamillard heard them without changing a muscle, and with 
the sallIe air and tone with which he had put his first ques- 
tion, he answered, 'The king is master. I have done my best 
to serve hhn; I hope another may do it lnore to his satisfac- 
tion and n10re successful1y. It is much to be able to count 
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upon his kindness and to receive so l11any marks of it.' Then 
he asked whether he might write to him, and whether they 
would do him the favor of taking charge of his letter. He 
wrote the king, with the same coolness, a page and a half of 
thanks and regards, which he read out to thenl at once just 
as he had at once written it in their presence. He handed it 
to the two dukes, together with the memorandum which the 
king had asked him for in the morning, and which he had 
just finished, sent word orally to his wife to come after him 
to L'Etang, whither he was going, without telling her why, 
sorted out his papers, and gave up his keys to be handed to 
his successor. All this was done without the slightest ex- 
citement; without a sigh, a regret, a reproach, a complaint 
escaping him, he went down his staircase, got into his car- 
riage, and started off to L'Etang, alone with his son, just as 
if nothing had happened to him, without anybody's knowing 
anything about it at Versailles until long afterwards." [1I1é- 
moires de St. Simoll, t. iii. p. 233.] 
Desmarets in the finance and V oysin in the war depart- 
ment, both superintendents of finance, the former a nephew 
of Colbert's and initiated into business by his uncle, both of 
then1 capable and assiduous, succul11bed, like their predeces- 
sors, beneath the weight of the burdens which were over- 
whelming and ruining France. "I know the state of Iny 
finances," Louis XIV. had said to Deslnarets; "I do not as
 
you to do il11possibilities; if you succeed, you will render 111e 
a great service; if you are not successful, I shall not hold 
you to blame for circlunstances." Desmarets succeeded 
better than could have been expected without being able to 
rehabilitate the finances of the state. Ponchartrain had 
exhausted the resource of creating new offices. " Eyery tin1e 
your 
Ia jesty creates a new post, a fool is found to buy it," 
he had said to the king. Desmarets had recourse to the 
bankers; and the king sE.conded him by the gracious fa "or 
with which he received at Versailles the greatest of the col- 
lectors (traitants), San1uel Bernard. " By this means every- 
thing was provided for up to the time of the general peace," 
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says M. d' A rgenson. France kept up the contest to the end. 
When the treaty of Utrecht was signed, the fleet was ruined 
and destroyed, the trade diminished by two thirds, the colo- 
nies lost or devastated by the war, the destitution in the coun- 
try so frightful that orders had to be given to sow seed in the 
fields; the exportation of grain was forbidden on pain of 
death; meanwhile the peasantry were reduced to browse 
upon the grass in the roads and to tear the bark off the trees 
and eat it. Thirty years had rolled by since the death of 
Colbert, twenty-two since that of Louvois; everything was 
going to perdition siInultaneously; reverses in war and dis- 
tIess at home were uniting to overwhelm the aged king, alone 
upstanding amidst so n1any dead and so much ruin. " Fifty 
years' sway and glory had inspired Louis XIV. with the pre- 
sumptuous belief that he could not only choose his ministers 
weIl, but also instruct them and teach them their craft," says 
M. d'Argenson. His mistake was to think that the title of 
king supplied all the endowments of nature or experience; 
he was no financier, no soldier, no administrator, yet he 
would everywhere and always remain supreme master; he 
had believed that it was he who governed with Colbert 
and Louvois; those two great ministers had scarcely been 

qual to the task imposed upon them by war and peace, by 
armies, buildn1ents, and royal extravagance; their successors 
gave way thereunder and illusions vanished; the king's hand 
was powerless to sustain the weight of affairs becoming more 
and more disastrous; the gloom that pervaded the later years 
of Louis XIV.'s reign veiled from his people's eyes the splen- 
dor of that reign which had so long been brilliant and pros- 
perous, though always lying heavy on the nation, even when 
they forgot their sufferings in the intoxication of glory and 
success. 
It is the misfortune of men, even of the greatest, to fall 
short of their destiny. Louis XIV. had wanted to exceed his, 
and to bear a burden too heavy for human shoulders. Arbi- 
ter, for a while, of the affairs of all Europe, ever absolute 
master in his OWd dominions, he bent at last beneath the 
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load that was borne without flinching by princes less powel- 
ful, less fortunate, less adored, but sustained by the strong 
institutions of free countries. William III. had not to serve 
hÍ1n a Condé, a Turenne, a Colbert, a Louvois; he had gO\Y- 
erned from afar his own country, and he had always remained 
a foreigner in the kingdom which had called him to the 
throne; but, despite the dislikes, the bitternesses, the fierce 
contests of parties, he had strengthened the foundations of 
parliamentary government in England, and maintained free- 
dom in Holland, whilst the ancient monarchy of France, 
which reached under Louis XIV. the pinnacle of glory and 
power, was slowly but surely going down to perdition beneath 
the internal and secret malady of absolute power, without 
limit and without restraint. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


LOUIS XIV. AND RELIGION. 


INDEPENDENTLY of simple submission to the Catholic 
church, there were three great tendencies which divided 
serious l11inds amongst them during the reign of Louis XIV.; 
three noble passions held possession of pious souls; liberty, 
faith, and love were, respectively, the groundwork as well as 
the banner of ProtestantisI11, Jansenism, and Quietism. It 
was in the name of the fundamental and innate liberty of 
the soul, its personal responsibility and its direct relations 
with God, that the Reformation had sprung up and reached 
growth in France, even more than in Gennany and in Eng- 
land. M. de St. Cyran, the head and founder of J ansenism, 
abandoned the human soul unreservedly to the supreme will 
of God; his faith soared triumphant over flesh and blood, 
and his disciples, disdaining the joys and the ties of earth, 
lived only for eternity. Madall1e Guyon and Fénelon, less 
ardent and less austere, discovered in the tender mysticism 
of pure IO'l'e that secret of God's which is sought by all pious 
souls; in the name of divine love, the Quietists renounced 
ail will of their own, just as the J ansenists in the name of 
fai tho 
Jansenism is dead after having for a long while brooded 
in the depths of the 1110st noble souls; Quietism, as a sect, 
did not survive its illustrious founders; faith and love have 
withstood the excess of zeal and the erroneous tendencies 
which had separated them frorn the aggregate of Christian 
virtues and doctrines; they have come back again into the 
pious treasury of the universal church. Neither time nor 
persecutions have been able to destroy in France the strong 
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and independent groundwork of Protestantisrn. Faithful to 
its fundanlental principle, it has triulnphed over e:.:ile, the 
scaffold, and indifference, without other head than God hinl- 
self and God alone. 
Richelieu had slain the political hydra of I-Iuguenots in 
France; from that tilne the Refornlers had lived in nlodest 
retirement. " I have no conlplaint to nlake of the little flock," 

lazarin would say; "if they eat bad grass, at any rate they 
do not stray." During the troubles of the Fronde, the Prot- 
estants had resumed, in the popular vocabulary, their old 
nickname of Tant s' en fault (Far from it), which had been 
given theln at the time of the League. "Faithful to the 
king in those hard times when most Frenchmen were wayer- 
iug and continually looking to see which way the wind would 
blow, the Huguenots had been called Tall! s'cll.(alllt, as being 
removed from and beyond all suspicion of the League or of 
conspiracy against the state. And so were they rightly desig- 
nated, inasmuch as to the cry, 'Qui yive ?' (\Vholn are you for?) 
instead of answering' Vive Guise! ' or 'Vive la Ligue ! ' they 
would answer, 'Tant s'en fault, vive Ie Roi!' So that, when 
one Leaguer would ask another, pointing to a I-Iuguenot, 'Is 
that one of ours?' 'Tant s'cn fault,' would be the reply, 'It 
is one of the new religion.'" Condé had represented to 
Cromwell all the Reformers of France as ready to rise up in 
his favor; the agent sent by the Protector assured him it was 
quite the contrary; and the bearing of the Protestants decided 
Crolnwell to refuse all assistance to the princes. La Rochelie 
packed off its governor, who was favorable to the Fronde; 
St. Jean d' Angely equipped soldiers for the king; l\1ont
lu- 
ban, to resist the Frondeurs, repaired the fortifications thro\":n 
down by Richelieu. "The crown was tottering upon the 
king's head," said Count d'Harcourt to the pastors of Gui- 
enne, "but you have made it secure." The rOyal declaration 
of 1652, confirming and ratifying the Edict of N antes, was a 
recompense for the services and fidelity of the Huguenots. 
They did not enjoy it long; an edict of 1656 annulled, at the 
same time explaining, the favorable declaration of 1652; in 
VOL. IV. - 34 
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1660 the last n
ltional synod was held at Loudun. " His 
]\;Iajesty has resolved," said 1\1. de la Magdelaine, deputed 
frOITI the king to the synod, " that there shall be no Inore such 
asseIl1blies but when he considers it expedient." Fifteen 
years had rolled by since the synod of Charenton in 1645. 
"\Ve are only too firn1ly persuaded of the usefulness of our 
synods, and how entirely necessary they are for our churches, 
after having been so long without them," sorrowfully exclaimed 
the moderator, Peter Daillé. For two hundred and twelve 
years the Reformed church of France was deprived of its 
synods. God at last restored to it this corner-stone of its 
interior constitution. 
The suppression of the edict-chambers instituted by 
I-Ienry IV. in all the Parliaments for the purpose of taking 
cognizance of the affairs of the Reformers followed close 
upon the abolition of national synods. Peter du Bosq, pas- 
tor of the church of Caen, an accomplished gentleman and 
celebrated preacher, was commissioned to set before the king 
the representations of the Protestants. Louis XIV. listened 
to him kindly. "That is the finest speaker in my kingdom," 
he said to his courtiers after the minister's address. The 
edict-chaInbers were, nevertheless, suppressed in 1669; the 
half and half (mi-þartie) chambers, composed of Reformed 
and Catholic councillors, underwent the same fate in 1679, 
and the Protestants found themselves delivered over to the 
intolerance and religious prejudices of the Parliaments, 
which were almost everywhere harsher, as regarded them, 
than the governors and superintendents of provinces. 
"It seemed to me, my son," wrote Louis XIV. in his 
Mémoires of the year 1661, "that those who were for employ- 
ing violent remedies against the religion styled Reformed, 
did not understand the nature of this malady, caused partly 
by heated feelings, which should be passed over unnoticed, 
and allowed to die out insensibly, instead of being inflamed 
afresh by equally strong contradiction, which, moreover, is 
always useless, when the taint is not confined to a certain 
known number, but spread throughout the state. I thought, 
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therefore, that the best way of reducing the Huguenots of 
Iny kingdom little by little W3.S, in the first place, not to put 
any pressure upon thel11 by any fresh rigor against them, to 
see to the observance of all that they had obtained from my 
predecessors, but to grant then1 nothing further, and even to 
confine the performance thereof within the narrowest limits 
that justice and propriety would permit. But as to graces 
that depended upon n1e alone, I have resolved, and I have 
pretty regularly kept my resolution ever since, not to do them 
any, and that from kindness, not from bitterness, in order to 
force them in that way to reflect from time to time of them- 
selves, and without violence, whether it were for any good 
reason that they deprived themselves voluntarily of advan- 
tages which n1ight be shared by them in common with all my 
other subjects." 
These prudent nleasures, "quite in kindness and not in 
JJitterness," were not enough to satisfy the fresh zeal with 
which the king had been inspired. All-powerful in his own 
kingdom, and triumphant everywhere in Europe, he was quite 
shocked at the silent obstinacy of those Huguenots who 
held his favor and graces cheap in comparison with a quiet 
conscience; his kingly pride and his ignorant piety both 
equally urged him on to that enterprise which was demanded 
by the zeal of a portion of the clergy. The system of pur. 
chasing conversions had been cornmenced; and Pellisson, 
himself originally a Protestant, had charge of the payn1ents, 
a source of fraud and hypocrisies of every sort. A declara- 
tion of 1679 condemned the relaþse to honorable amends (pub- 
lic recantation, &c.), to confiscation and to banishment. The 
doors of all employments were dosed against Huguenots; 
they could no longer sit in the courts or Parlian1ents, or ad- 
minister the finances, or become medical practitioners, barris- 
ters, or notaries; infants of seven years of age were em- 
powered to change their religion against their parents' will 
 
a word, a gesture, a look, were sufficient to certify that a child 
intended to abjure: its parents, however, were bound to 
bring it up according to its condition, which often faciHtated 
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confiscation of property. Pastors were forbidden to enter 
the houses of their flocks, save to perform some act of their 
ministry; every chapel into which a new convert had been 
admitted was to be pulled down. and the pastor was to be 
banished. I t was found necessary to set a guard at the 
doors of the places of worship to drive away the poor wretches 
who repented of a n10nlent's weakness; the number of 
"places of exercise," as the phrase then was, received a 
gradual reduction; "a single 11linister had the charge of six, 
eight, and ten thousand persons," says Elias Benoit, author 
of the His/oire de l' Edit de MUltes, making it impossible for 
hiln to visit anù assist the families, scattered sometimes over 
a distance of thirty leagues round his own residence. The 
wish was to reduce the nlinisters to give up altogether from 
despair of discharging their functions. The chancellor had 
expressly said, "If you are reduced to the impossible, so 
much the worse for you; we shall gain by it." Oppression 
was not sufficient to break down the Reformers. There was 
great difficulty in checking emigration, by this time increas- 
ing in numbers. Louvois proposed stronger measures. The 
population was crushed under the burden of military billets. 
Louvois wrote to 
Iarillac, superintendent of Poitou, " His 
Majesty has learned with much joy the number of people 
who continue to become converts in your department. fIe 
desires you to go on paying attention thereto; he will think 
it a good idea to have most of the cavalry and officers quar- 
tered upon Protestants; if, according to the regular propor- 
tion, the religionists should receive ten, you can make them 
take twenty." The dragoons took up their quarters in peace-- 
able families, ruining the more we II-to-do, maltreating ok 
men, women, and children, striking them with their sticks or 
the flat of their swords, hauling off Protestants in the 
churches by the hair of their heads, harnessing laborers to 
their own ploughs, and goading them like oxen. Conver- 
sions became numerous in Poitou. Those who could fly left 
France, at the risk of being hanged if the attempt happened 
to fai1. "Pray layout advantageously the money you are 
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going to have." wrote l\fadatne de Maintcnon to her brother, 
11. d' Aubigné. " Land ia Poitou is to be had for nothing, and 
the desolation amongst the Protestants will cause more sales 
still. You may easily settle in grand style in that province." 
"We are treated like enemies of the Christian denomination," 
wrote, in 1662, a minister naIned Jurieu, already a refugee in 
Holland. "We are forbidden to go near the children that 
come into the world, we are banished from the bars and the 
faculties, we are forbidden the use of alI the means which 
might save us from hunger, we are abandoned to the hatred 
of the mob, we are deprived of that precious liberty which 
we purchased with so many services, we are robbed of our 
children, who are a part of ourselves. . . . Are we Turks? 
Are we infidels ? We believe in Jesus Christ, we do; we 
believe Him to be the Eternal Son of God, the Redeemer of 
the world; the maxims of our morality are of so great purity 
that none dare gainsay them; we respect the king; we are 
good subjects, good citizens; we are Frenchmen as much as 
we are Reformed Christians." 
Jurieu had a right to speak of the respect for the king 
which animated the French Reformers. There was no trace 
left of that political leaven which formerly animated the old 
Huguenots, and n1ade Duke Henry de Rohan say, " You are 
all republicans; I would rather have to do with a pack of 
wolves than an assembly of parsons." "The king is hood- 
winked," the Protestants declared; and all their efforts were 
to get at him and tell his 1Iajesty of their sufferings. The 
army remained open to them, though without hope of pro- 
motion; and the gentlemen showed alacrity in serving the 
king. " What a position is ours!" they would say; "if we 
make any resistance, we are treated as rebels; if we are obe- 
dient, they pretend we are converted, and they hoodwink the 
king by means of our very submission." 
The misfortunes were redoubling. From Poitou the perse- 
cution had extended through all the provinces. Superintend- 
ent Foucauld obtained the conversion in mass of the province 
of Bearn. "tIe egged on the soldiers to torture the inhabi.. 
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tants of the houses they were quartered in, commanding them 
to keep awake all those who would not give in to other tor- 
tures. The dragoons relieved one another so as not suc- 
cumb themselves to the punishment they were making others 
undergo. Beating of drums, blasphemies, shouts, the crash 
{)f furniture which they hurled from side to side, commotion 
in which they kept these poor people in order to force them 
to be on their feet and hold their eyes open, were the means 
they employed to deprive them of rest. To pinch, prick, and 
haul them about, to lay them upon burning coals, and a hun- 
dred other cruelties, were the sport of these butchers. All 
they thought most about was how to find tortures which should 
be painful without being deadly, reducing their hosts thereby 
to such a state that they knew not what they were doing, and 
promised anything that was wanted of theln in order to es- 
cape from those barbarous hands." Languedoc, Guienne, 
Angoumois, Saintonge, all the provinces in which the Reform- 
ers were numerous, underwent the same fate. The self-re- 
straining character of the Norman people, their respect for 
;aw, were manifested even amidst persecution; the children 
were torn away from Protestant families, and the chapels 
were demolished by act of Parliament; the soldiery were less 
violent than elsewhere, but the magistrates were more invet- 
erate. "God has not judged us unworthy to suffer ignominy 
for His name," said the ministers condemned by the Parliament 
ior having perfonned the offices of their ministry. " The king 
las taken no cognizance of the case," exclaimed one of the 
. !ccused, Legendre, pastor of Rouen; "he has relied upon 
tÌ1e judges; it is not his Majesty who shall give account be- 
fore God; you shall be responsible and you alone; you who, 
convinced as you are of our innocence, have nevertheless con- 
dell1ned us and branded us." "The Parliament of N orman- 
dy has just broken the ties which held us bound to our 
churches," said Peter du Bosq. The banished ministers took 
the road to Holland. The seaboard provinces were begin- 
ning to be dispeopled. A momentary disturbance, which led 
to belief in a rising of the Reformers in the Cévennes and the 
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Vivarais, served as pretext for redoubled rigor. Dauphiny 
and Languedoc were given up to the soldiery; murder was no 
longer forbidden them, it was merely punishing rebels; seve- 
ral pastors were sentenced to death; Hamel, lninister of Sa- 
yan in the Vivarais, seventy-five years of age, was broken 
alive on the wheel. Abjurations multiplied through terror. 
U There have been sixty thousand conversions in the jurisdic- 
tion of Bordeaux, and twenty thousand in that of Montauban," 
wrote Louvois to his father in the first part of September, 
1685; "the rapidity with which this goes on is such, that, be- 
fore the end of the month, there will not remain ten thousand 
religionists in the district of Bordeaux, in which there were a 
hundred and fifty thousand on the 15th of last month." "The 
towns of Nhnes, Alais, Uzès, Villeneuve, and some others 
are entirely converted," writes the Duke of N oailles to Lou- 
vois in the month of October, 1685; "those of Inost note in 
Nîmes n1ade abjuration in church the day after our arrival. 
There was then a lukewarmness; but matters were put in 
good train again by means of some billets that I had put into 
the houses of the most obstinate. I am making arrangements 
for going and scouring the Cévennes with the seven compa- 
nies of Barbezieux, and my head shall answer for it that be- 
fore the 25th of November not a Huguenot shall be left there..' 
And a few days later, at Alais - " I no longer know what to 
do with the troops, for the places in which I had meant to 
post them get converted all in a body, and this goes on so 
quickly that all the men can do is to sleep for a night at the 
localities to which I send them. It is certain that you may 
add very nearly a third to the estimate given you of the peo- 
ple of the religion, amounting to the number of a hundred 
and eighty-two thousand men, and, when I asked you to ghre 
n1e until the 25th of next n10nth for their complete conver- 
sion, I took too long a term, for I believe that by the end of 
the 1110nth all wil1 be settled. I will not, howeyer, o111it to 
tell you that all we have done in these conversions \vill be 
nothing but useless if the king do not oblige the bishops to 
send good priests to instruct the p
ople who \'l
nt to hear 
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the gospel preached. But I fear that the king will be worse 
obeyed in that respect by the priests than by the religionists. 
I do not tell you this without grounds." "There is not a 
courier who does not bring the king great causes for joy." 
writes Madan1e de l\Iaintenon, "that is to say conversions by 
thousands. I can quite believe that all these conversions are 
not sincere, but God makes use of all ways of bringing back 
heretics. Their children, at any rate, will be Catholics; their 
outward reunion places them within reach of the truth; pray 
God to enlighten them all; there is nothing the king h
s 
more at heart." 
In the month of August, 1684, she said, "The king has a 
design of laboring for the entire conversion of the heretics. 
He often has conferences about it with 
I. Ie Tellier and 1\1. 
de Châteauneuf, whereat I was gh,'en to understand that I 
should not be one too many. l\L de Châteauneuf proposed 
measures which are not expedient. There must be no pre- 
cipitation; it must be conversion, not persecution. M. de 
Louvois was for gentleness, which is not in accordance with 
his nature and his eagerness to see matters ended. The king 
is ready to do what is thought Illost likely to conduce to the 
good of religion. Such an achievenlent will cover hilTI with 
glory before God and before Inen. He will have brought 
back all his subjects into the bosom of the church, and will 
have destroyed the heresy which his predecessors could not 
vanquish." 
The king's glory was about to be complete; the gentle1less 
of Louvois had prevailed; he had found himself obliged to 
moderate the zeal of his superintendents; " nothing relnained 
but to weed out the religionists of the slnall towns and vil- 
lages ;" by stretching a point the process had been carried 
into the principality of Orange, which still belongeri to the 
house of Nassau, on the pretext that the people of that dis- 
trict had received in their chapels the king's subjects. The 
Count of Tessé, who had charge of the expedition, wrote to 
Louvois, "Not only, on one and the same day, did the whole 
town of Orange becolne converted, but the state took the 
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same resolution, and the members of the Parliament, who 
were minded to distinguish themselves by a little more stub- 
bornness, adopted the same course twenty-four hours after- 
wards. All this was done gently, without violence or disorder. 
There is only a parson named Chambrun, patriarch of the 
district, who persists in refusing to listen to reason; for the 
president, who did aspire to the honor of martyrdoln, would, 
as well as the rest of the Parliament, have turned Moham- 
medan, if I had desired it. You would not believe how infat- 
uated all these people were, and are still, about the Prince 
of Orange, his authority, Hol13,nd, England, and the Protes- 
tants of Germany. I should never end if I were to recount 
all the foolish and impertinent proposals they have made to 
me." 1\1. de Tessé did not tell Louvois that he was obliged 
to have the pastors of Orange seized and carried off. They 
were keþt twelve years in prisDn at Pierre-Encise; none but 
1\1. de Chambrun, who had been taken to Valence, managed 
to escape and take refuge in Holland, belnoaning to the end 
of his days a Inoment's weakness. "I was quite exhausted 
by torture, and I let fall this unhappy expression: ' Very 
well, then, I will be reconciled.' This sin has brought me 
down as it were into hell itself, and I have looked upon my- 
self as a dastardly soldier who turned his back on the day of 
battIe, and as an unfaithful soldier who betrayed the interests 
of his master." 
The king assembled his council. The lists of convert
 
were so long that there could scarcely remain in the kingdom 
more than a few thousand recalcitrants. "His !\Iajesty pro- 
posed to take an ultimate resolution as regarded the Edict of 
N antes," writes the Duke of Burgundy in a men10randum 
found amongst his papers. "
fonseigneur represented that, 
a 
cordin
' .to an anonYlnous letter he had received the day 
before, the Huguenots had some expectation of what was 
coming upon them, that there was perhaps some reason to 
fear that they would take up arms, relying upon the protec- 
tion of the princes of their religion, and that, supposing tl'cy 
dared not do so, a great nUluber would leave the k.ingdoT11, 
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v..hich would be injurious to commerce and agriculture, and, 
for that SaIne reason, would weaken the state. The king re- 
plied that he had foreseen all for some tilne past, and had 
provided for all; that nothing in the world would be more 
painful to him than to shed a single drop of the blood of his 
subjects, but that he had armies and good generals whom he 
would elnploy in case of need against rebels who courted their 
own destruction. As for calculations of interest, he thought 
them worthy of but little consideration in cOll1parison with 
the advantages of a measure which would restore to religion 
its splendor, to the state its tranquillity, and to authority all its 
rights. A resolution was carried unanimously for the sup- 
pression of the Edict of N antes." The declaration, drawn 
up by Chancellor Le Tellier and Châteauneuf, was signed by 
the king on the 15th of October, 1685; it was despatched on 
the 17th. to all the superintendents. The edict of pacifica- 
tion, that great work of the liberal and prudent genius of 
Henry IV., respected and confirmed in its n10st ilnportant 
particulars by Cardinal Richelieu, recognized over and over 
again by Louis XIV. himself, disappeared at a single stroke, 
carrying with it all hope of liberty, repose, and justice, for 
fifteen hundred thousand subjects of the king. "Our pains," 
said the preamble of the edict "have had the end we had 
proposed, seeing that the better and the greater part of our 
subjects of the religion styled Reformed have embraced th
 
Catholic. The execution of the Edict of N antes conse- 
quently remaining useless, we have considered that we could 
not do better, for the purpose of effacing entirely the memory 
of the evils which this false religion has caused in our king- 
dom, than revoke entirely the aforesaid Edict of Nantes, and 
all that has been done in favor of the said religion." 
The edict of October 15, 1685, supposed the religion 
styled Reformed to be already destroyed and abolished. It 
ordered the demolition of all the chapels that remained 
standing, and interdicted any assembly or worship; recalci- 
trant (oþÙuâtres) ministers were ordered to leave the kingdOlll 
within fifteen days; the schools were closed; all new-born 
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babies were to be baptized by the parish priests; religionists 
were forbidden to leave the kingdom on pain of the galleys 
for the men and confiscation of person and property for the 
women. "The will of the king," said superintendent Ma- 
rillac at Rauen, "is that there be no more than one religion 
in this kingdom; it is for the glory of God and the well- 
being of the state." Two hours were allowed the Reformers 
of Rauen for making their abjuration. 
One clause, at the end of the edict of October I 5, seemed 
to extenuate its effect. "Those of our subjects of the reli- 
gion styled Reformed who shall persist in their errors, pend- 
ing the time wh
n it n1ay please God to enlighten them like 
the rest, shall be allowed to remain in the kingdom, country, 
and lands, which obey the king, there to continue their trade 
and to enjoy their property without being liable to be vexed 
or hindered on pretext of prayer or worship of the said reli- 
gion of whatsoever nature they may be." "Never was there 
illusion more cruel than that which this clause caused peo- 
ple," says Benoit, in his Histoire de /' Edit de Nalltes. "It was 
believed that the king meant only to forbid special exercises, 
but that he intended to leave conscience free, since he granted 
this grace to all those who were still Reforn1ers, pending the 
time when it should please God to enlighten them. Many 
gave up the measures they had taken for leaving tbe country 
with their families, l11any voluntarily returned froin the re- 
treats where they had hitherto been fortunate enough to lie 
hid. The most mistrustful dared not suppose that so solemn 
a promise was only made to be broken on the morrow. They 
were all, nevertheless, Inistaken; and those who were in1pru- 
dent enough to return to their homes were only just in tinle 
to receive the dragoons there." A letter frolu Louvois to the 
Duke of N oailIes put a stop to all illusion. "I have no 
doubt," he wrote, "that SOlne rather heavy billets upon the 
few amongst the nobility and third estate still remaining of 
the religionists will undeceive them as to the mistake they 
are under about the edict 1\1. de Châteauneuf drew up for us. 
His l\Iajesty desires that you should expb,in yourself ycry 
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sternly, and that extreme severity should be employed agaÌlH3t 
those who are not willing to become of his religion; those 
who have the silly vanity to glory in holding out to the last 
lTIUst be driven to extremity." The pride of Louis XIV. was 
engaged in the struggle; those of his subjects who refused 
to sacrifice their religion to him were disobedient, rebellious, 
and besotted with silly vanity. "It will be quite ridiculous be- 
fore long to be of that religion," wrote Madalue de l\Iainte- 
non. 
Even in his court and among his n10st useful servants the 
king encountered unexpected opposition. 
Iarshal Schom- 
berg with great difficulty obtained authority to lea,'e the king- 
dom ; Duquesne was refused. 1'he illustrious old man, whom 
the Algerian corsair
 called" the old French captain, whose 
bride is the sea, and whom the angel of death has forgotten," 
received permission to reside in France without being trou- 
bled about his religion. ' For sixty years I have rendered to 
Cæsar that which was Cæsar's," said the sailor proudly; "it 
is time to render unto God that which is God's." And when 
the king regretted that his religion prevented him from prop- 
erly recognizing his glorious career, " Sir," said Duquesne, 
" I am a Protestant, but I always thought that my services 
were Catholic." Duquesne's children went abroad. \Vhen 
he died (1688) his body was refused to them. His sons raised 
a monument to him at Aubonne, in the Canton of Berne, 
with this inscription: "This tomb awaits the remains of 
Duquesne. Passer, should you ask why the Hollanders have 
raised a superb monument to Ruyter vanquished, and why 
the French have refused a tOlnb to Ruyter's vanquisher, the 
fear and respect inspired by a monarch whose power extends 
afar do not allow me to answer." 
Of the rest, only the Marquis of Ruvigny and the Princess 
of Tarento, daughter-in-law of the Duke of La Trémoille and 
issue of the house of Hesse, obtained authority to leave 
France. All ports were closed, all frontiers watched. The 
great lords gave way, one after another. Accustomed to 
enjoy royal favors, attaching to them excessive value, liYing 
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at court, close to Paris, which was spared a great de:l] during 
the persecution, they, without much effort, renounced a faith 
which closed to thelTI henceforth the door to all offices and 
all honors. The gentlen1en of the provinces were more reso- 
lute; many realized as much as they could of their property, 
and went abroad, braving all dangers, even that of the galleys 
in case of arrest. The Duke of La Force had abjured, then 
repented of his abjuration, only to relapse again. One of his 
cousins, seventy-five years of age, was taken to the galleys. 
II e had for his compani()n Louis de :rvlarolles, late king's 
councillor. " I live just now all alone," wrote the latter to 
his wife. " My meals are brought from outside; if you saw 
me in my beautiful convict-dress, you would be charmed. 
The iron I wear on Iny leg, though it weighs only three 
pounds, inconvenienced me at first far more than that which 
you saw me in at La Tournelle." Files of Protestant galley- 
convicts were halted in the towns, in the hope of inspiring 
the obstinate with a salutary terror. 
The error which had been fallen into, however, was per- 
ceived at court. The stand made by Protestants astounded 
the superin tenden ts as well as Luvois himsel[ Everywhere 
men said, as they said at Dieppe, "V\T e will not change our 
religion for anybody; the king has power over our persons 
and our property, but he has no power over our consciences. ,. 
There was fleeing in all directions. The governors grew 
weary of watching the coasts and the frontiers. "The way 
to lnake only a few go," said Luvois, "is to leave them liberty 
to do so without letting then1 know it." Any way was good 
enough to escape frOln such oppression. " Two days ago," 
wrote :t\L de Tessé, who cOlnmanded at Grenoble, "a wOInan, 
to get safe away, hit upon an invention which deserves to be 
known. She made a bargain with a Savoyard, an ironmonger, 
and had herself packed up in a load of iron rods, the ends of 
which showed. I t was carried to the custom-house, and the 
tradesman paid on the weight of the iron, which was weighed 
together with the woman, who was not unpacked until she 
was six leagues from the frontier." "For a long time," says 
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M. Floquet, "there was talk in Normandy of the Count of 
J\larancé, who, in the Iniddle of a severe winter, flying with 
thirty-nine others on board a fishing-smack, encountered a 
tempest, and remained a long tÏ1ne at sea without provisions, 
dying of hunger, he, the countess, and all the passengers, 
3.mongst whom were pregnant women, mothers with infants 
:a.t the breast, without resources of any sort, reduced for lack 
of everything to a little melted snow, with which they lnoist- 
ened the parched lips of the dying babes." It were impossi- 
ble to estÏ1nate precisely the number of emigrations; h was 
probably between three and four hundred thousand. " To 
speak only of our own province," writes 11. Floquet in his 
Histoire du Parlel1zellt de Normalldie, "about one hundred 
and eighty-four thousand religionists went away; more than 
twenty-six thousand habitations were deserted; in Rauen 
there were counted no more than sixty thousand men instead 
of the eighty thousand that were to be seen there a few years 
before. Almost all trade was stopped there as well as in the 
rest of Normandy. The little amount of nlanufacture that 
was possible rotted away on the spot for want of transport to 
foreign countries, whence vessels were no longer found to 
come. Rouen, Darnetal, Elbeuf, Louviers, Caudebec, Le 
Havre, Pont-Audemer, Caen, St. Lô, Alençon, and Bayeux 
were falling into decay, the different branches of trade and 
industry which had but lately been seen flourishing there 
having perished through the emigration of the masters whonl 
their skilled worklnen followed in shoals. " The N onnan 
emigration had been very numerous, thanks to the extent of 
its coasts and to the habitual conununication between N or- 
nlandy, England, and Holland; Vauban, however, remained 
very far from the truth when he deplored, In 1688, "the 
desertion of one hundred thousand men, the withdrawal fronl 
the kingdom of sixty millions of livres, the enemy's fleets 
swelled by nine thousand sailors, the best in the kingdom, 
and the enemy's armies by six hundred officers and twelve 
thousand soldiers, who had seen service." I t is a natural 
but a striking fact that the Reformers who left France and 
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were received with open arms in Brandenburg, Holland, 
England, and Switzerland carried in their hearts a profound 
hatred for the king who drove them away from their country, 
and everywhere took service against him, whilst the Protes- 
tants who remained in France, bound to the soil by a thou- 
sand indissoluble ties, continued at the same tilne to be sub- 
missive and faithful. "It is right," said Chanlay, in a 
..L1Eémoire addressed to the king, "whilst we condemn the con- 
duct of the new converts, fugith-es, who have borne arms 
against France since the commencement of this war up to 
the present, it is right, say I, to give those who have stayed 
in France the praise and credit they deserve. Indeed, if we 
except a few disturbances of little consequence which have 
taken place in Languedoc, we have, besides the fact of their 
remaining faithful to the king in the provinces, and especially 
in Dauphiny, even whi1st the confederated arnlies of the 
Emperor of Spain and of the Duke of Savoy were in the 
heart of that province in greater strength than the forces of 
the king, to note that those who were fit to bear arms have 
enlisted amongst the troops of his Majesty, and done good 
service." In 1745, after sixty years' persecution, consequent 
upon the revocation of the Edict of N antes, l\1atthew Désu- 
bas, a young pastor accused before the superintendent of 
Languedoc, Lenain, said with high-spirited 1110desty, "The 
ministers preach nothing but patience and fidelity to the 
king." "I am aware of it, sir," answered the superintendent. 
The pastors were hanged or burned, the faithful flock 
dragged to the galleys and the Tower of Constance. Prayers 
for the king, nevertheless, were sent up fronl the proscribed 
assemblies in the desert, whilst the pulpit of Saurin at the 
Hague resounded with his anathemas against Louis XIV., 
and the regiments of emigrant Huguenots were Inarching 
against the king's troops under the flags of England or 
Holland. 
The peace of Ryswick had not brought the Protestants 
the hoped for alleviation of their woes. Louis XIV. haugh- 
tily rejected the petition of the English and Dutch plenipo- 
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tentiaries on behalf of " those in affliction who ought to ha\'e 
their share in the happiness of Europe." The persecution 
everywhere continued, - with determination and legality in 
the north, with violence and passion in the south, abandoned 
to the tyranny of 1\1. de Lamoignon de Bâ ville, a crafty and 
cold-bloodedly cruel politician, without the excuse of any 
zealous religious conviction. The execution of several minis- 
ters who had remained in hiding in the Cévennes, or had 
returned from exile to instruct and comfort their flocks, 
raised to the highest pitch the enthusiaslll of the Reformers 
of Languedoc. Deprived of their highly-prized assemblies 
and of their pastors' guidance, Inen and women, graybeards 
and children, all at once fancied thelnselves anÏ1nated by the 
spirit of prophecy. Young girls had celestial visions; the 
little peasant lasses poured out their utterances in French, 
sometimes in the language and with the sublime eloquence 
of the Bible, sole source of their religious knowledge. The 
rumor of these Inarvels ran from village to village; meetings 
were held to hear the inspired maidens, in contempt of 
edicts, the galleys, and the stake. A gentleman glass-worker, 
nan1ed Abraham de la Serre, was, as it were, the Samuel of 
this new school of prophets. In vain did 1\1. de Bâville have 
three hundred children imprisoned at U zès, and then send 
them to the galleys; the religious contagion was too strong 
for the punishments. "'Vonlen found themselves in a single 
day husbandless, childless, house less, and penniless," says 
Court; they remained immovable in their pious ecstasy; the 
assemblies multiplied; the troops which had so long occupied 
Lan:;uedoc had been sumnloned away by the war of succes- 
sion in Spain; the militia could no longer restrain the 
Reformers, growing every day more enthusiastic through tI:e 
prophetic hopes which were born of their long sufferings. 
1'he arch-priest of the Cévennes, Abbé du Chayla, a tyranni- 
cal and cruel man, had undertaken a mission at the head of 
the Capuchins. His house w
s crammed with condemned 
Protestants; the breath of revolt passed over the mountains; 
on the night of July 27, 1702, the castle of the arch-priest 
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was surrounded by Huguenots in anns, who demanded the 
surrender of the prisoners. Du Chayla refused. The gates 
were forced, the condemned released, the priests who hap- 
pened to be in the house killed or dispersed. The arch- 
priest had let himself down by a window; he broke his thigh; 
he was found hiding in a bush; the castle was in flalnes. 
" No mercy! no mercy!" shouted the madI11en; "the Spirit 
willeth that he die." Everyone of the Huguenots stabbed 
the poor wretch with their poniards: "That's for my father, 
broken on the wheel; that's for Il1Y brother, sent to the 
galleys; that's for my mother, who died of grief; that's for 
Iny relations in exile!" He receh-ed fifty-two wounds. 
Next day the Cévennes were everywhere in revolt. A pro- 
phet named Séguier was at the head of the insurrection. He 
was soon made prisoner. " I-Iow dost thou expect me to 
treat thee?" asked his judge. "As I would have treated 
thee, had I caught thee," answered the prophet. He was 
burned alive in the public square of Pont-de-l\10ntvert, a 
Inountain burgh. "\Vhere do you live?" he had been asked 
at his examination. "In the desert," he replied, " and soon 
in heaven." He exhorted the people frOln the midst of the 
Hames. The insurrection went on spreading. "Say not, 
\Vhat can we do? we are so few; we have no arms!" said 
an0ther prophet nan1ed Laporte. "The Lord of hosts is our 
strength! \Ve will intone the battle-psalms, and. from the 
Lozère to the sea, Israel shall arise! .\.nd, as for arms, have 
we not our axes? They will beget muskets!" The plain 
rose like the mountain. Baron St. CÔInes, an early convert 
and colonel of the militia, was assassinated near V auvert 
 
n1urders multiplied; the priests were especially the object of 
the revolters' vengeance. They asselnbled under the name 
of Children of God, and marched under the con1mand of two 
chiefs, one, named Roland, who fonnerly served under Cati- 
nat, and the other, a young man, whiles a baker and whiles a 
shepherd, who was born in the neighborhood of Anduze, and 
whose name has relnaineò famous. John Cavalier was barely 
eighteen when M. de Eâville launched his brother-in-law, the 
VOL. IV. - 35 
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Count of Broglie, with a few troops, upon the revolted Cévé- 
noise The Catholic peasants called them Cam is a rds, the 
origin of which name has never been clearly ascertained. 
M. de Broglie was beaten; the insurrection, which was 
entirely confined to the populace, disappeared all at once in 
the wo<;>ds and rocks of the country, to burst once more 
unexpectedly upon the troops of the king. The great name 
of Lamoignon shielded Bâville; Chan1illard had for a long 
while concealed from Louis XIV. the rising in the Cévennes. 
He never did know all its gravity. "It is useless," said 
1fadame de Maintenon, "for the king to trouble himself 
with all the circumstances of this war; it would not cure the 
n1Íschief, and would do him much." "Take care," wrote 
Chamillard to Bâville, on superseding the Count of Broglie 
by Marshal 
Iontrevel, " not to give this business the appear- 
ance of a serious war." The rumor of the insurrection in 
Languedoc, however, began to spread in Europe. Confla- 
grations, murders, executions in cold blood or in the heat of 
passion, crÍ1nes on the part of the insurgents, as wen as 
cruelties on the part of judges and generals, succeeded one 
another uninterruptedly, without the nlilitary authorities 
being able to crush a revolt that it was impossible to put 
down by terror or punishments. " I take it for a,fact," said 
a letter to Chamillard from M. de Julien, an able captain of 
irregulars, lately sent into Languedoc to aid the Count of 
Broglie, "that there are not in this district forty who are 
real converts, and are not entirely on the side of the Cami- 
sards. I include in that number fen1ales as well as Inales, 
and the mothers and daughters would give the more striking 
proofs of their fury if they had the strength of the men. . . . 
I will say but one word more, which is, that the chil<;h:en who 
were in their cradles at the time of the general.cçmversions, 
as weB as. those who were - four or five year
 old, are - now 
more Huguenot than the fathers; nobody, however, has set 
eyes upon any minister; how, then, comes it that they are so 
Huguenot? Because the fathers and mothers brought them 
up in those sentÏ1nents all the tilue they were going to Inass. 
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You may rely upon it that this will continue for mar.y gene- 
rations." M. de Julien canle to the conclusion that the 
proper way was to put to the sword all the Protestants of 
the country districts and burn all the villages. 
L de Bâ vi lIe 
protested. " It is not a question of exterminating these peo- 
ple," he said, "but of reducing them, of forcing thelu tc. 
fidelity; the king must have industrious people and flourish- 
ing districts preserved to him." The opinion of the generals 
prevailed; the Cévénols were proclaimed outlaws, and the 
pope decreed a crusade against them. The military and 
religious enthusiasln of the Camisards went on increasing. 
Cavalier, young and enterprising, divided his time between 
the boldest attenlpts at surprise and mystical ecstasies, 
during which he singled out traitors who would have assassi. 
nated him or sinners who were not worthy to take part in 
the Lord's Supper. The king's troops ravaged the country; 
the Camisards, by way of reprisal, burned the Catholic viI.. 
lages; everywhere the war was becoming horrible. The 
peaceable inhabitants, Catholic or Protestant, were inces- 
santly changing. from wrath to terror. Cavalier, naturally 
sensible and humane, sometimes sank into despondency. 
He would fling hiInself on his knees, crying, "Lord, turn 
aside the king froln following the counsels of the wicked I " 
and then he would set off again upon a new expedition. 
The struggle had been going on for two years, and Langue- 
doc was a scene of fire and bloodshed. J\farshal !\10ntrevel 
had gained great advantages when the king ordered Villars 
to put an end to the revolt. " I made up IUY I11ind," writes 
Villars, in his Jl.f/:moires, "to try everything, to employ all 
sorts of ways except that of ruining one of the finest pro- 
vinces in the kingdo111, and that, if I could bring back the 
offenders \vithout punishing thelu, I should preserve the best 
soldiers there are in the kingdonl. They are, said I to Iny.. 
self, Frenchmen, very brave and very strong, three qualities 
to be considered." "I shall always," he adds, "have two 
ears for two sides." 
" \Ve have to do here with a very extraordinary people," 
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wrote the marshal to Chamillard, soon after his arrival; "it 
is a people unlike anything I ever knew - all alive, turbulent, 
hasty, susceptible of light as well as deep impressions, tena- 
cious in its opinions. Add thereto zeal for religion, which is 
as ardent amongst heretics as Catholics, and you will no 
longer be surprised that we should be often very n1uch em- 
barrassed. There are three sorts of Camisards: the first, with 
wholn we might arrange Inatters by reason of their being 
weary cf the n1iseries of war. The second, stark mad on the 
subject of religion, absolutely intractable on that point; the 
first little boy or little girl that falls a-trenlbling and declares 
that the Holy Spirit is speaking to it, all the people believe 
it, and, if God with all his angels were to con1e and speak to 
them, they would not believe them more; people, moreover, 
on '\\'holn the penalty of death makes not the least impression; 
in battle they thank those who inflict it upon them; they walk 
to execution singing the praises of God and exhorting those 
present, insomuch that it has often been necessary to sur- 
round the criminals with drums to prevent the pernicious 
effect of their speeches. Finally, the third: people without 
religion, accustomed to pillage, to murder, to quarter them- 
selves upon the peasants; a rascalry furious, fanatical, and 
swarming with prophetesses." 
Villars had arrived in Languedoc the day after the checks 
encountered by the Camisards. The despondency and suffer- 
ing were extreme; and the marshal had Cavalier sounded. 
"What do you want to lay down your arms?" said the envoy. 
"Three things," replied the Cévénol chief: "liberty of con- 
science, the release of our brethren detained in the prisons 
and the galleys, and if these demands are refused, permission 
to quit France with ten thousand persons." The negotiators 
were entrusted with the n10st flattering offers for Cavalier. 
Sensible, and yet vain, moved by his country's woes, and flat- 
tered by the idea of commanding a king's regiment, the young 
Camisard allowed himself to be \Von. He repaired fonnally 
to Nimes for an interview with the marshal. "He is a pea- 

ant of the lowest grade," wrote Villars to Chamillard, "who 
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is not twenty-two, and does not look eighteen; short, and 
with no ilnposing air, qualities essential for the lower old
rs, 
but surprising good sense and firnlness. I asked him yester- 
day how he managed to keep his fellows under. 'Is it possi- 
ble,' said I, 'that, at your age, and net being long used to 
command, you found no difficulty in often ord(
ring to death 
your own men?' , No, sir,' said he, 'when it seemed to me 
just.' 'But whom did you eillploy to inflict it?' 'The first 
whom I ordered, and nobody ever hesitated to follow my or- 
ders.' I fancy, sir, that you will consider this rather surpris- 
ing. Furthermore, he shows great method in the matter of 
his supplies, and he disposes his troops for an ent;agelnent as 
well as very experienc
d officers could do. I t is a piece of 
luck if I get such a man away from them." 
Cavalier'sfellows began to escape froln his sway. They 
had hoped, for a while, that they would get back that liberty 
for which they had shed their blood. "They are pennitted 
to have public prayer and chant their psahns. No sooner was 
that known all round," writes Villars, " than behold Iny mad- 
men rushing up from burgh and castles in the neighborhood, 
not to surrender, but to chant with the rest. The gates wen
 
closed; they leap the walls and force the guards. It is pub- 
lished abroad that I have indefinitely granted free exercise of 
the religion." The bishops let the marshal be. "Stuff wC 
our ears," said the bishop of Narbonne, "and Inake we art 
end." The CaInisards refused to listen to Cavalier. "Thou'n 
mad," said Roland; "thou hast betrayed thy brethren; thou 
shouldst die of shame. Go tell the lnarshal that I am re- 
solved to remain sword in hand until the entire and conlplete 
restoration of the Edict of N antes!" The Cévénols thought 
themselves certain of aid from England; only a handful fol- 
lowed Cavalier, who remained faithful to his engagen1ents. 
He was ordered with his troops to Elsass; he slipped away 
from his watchers and threw hÍ1nself into Switzerland. At 
the head of a regiment of refugees he served successively the 
Duke of Savoy, the States-General, and England; he died at 
Chelsea in 1740, the only one amongst the Camisards to lea ve 
a name in the world. 
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The insurrection still went on in Languedoc under the 
orders of Roland, who was more fanatical and more dis- 
interested than Cavalier; he was betrayed and surrounded 
in the castle of Castlenau on the 16th of August, 1704. 
Roland just had tilne to leap out of bed and Inount his horse; 
he was taking to flight with his men by a back door when 
a detachment of dragoons can1e up with him; the Camisard 
chief put his back against an old olive and sold his life 
dearly. When he fell, his lieutenants let themselves be 
taken "like lambs" beside his corp,e. "They were des- 
tined to serve as examples," writes Villars, "but the Inan- 
ner in which they met death was more calculated to confinn 
their religious spirit in these wrong heads than to destroy it. 
Lieutenant Maillé was a fine young man of wits above the 
common. He heard his sentence with a smile, passed 
through the town of NÎmes with the SaIne air, begging the 
priest not to plague him; the blows dealt him did not al ter 
this air in the least, and did not elicit a single exclamation. 
His arms broken, he still had strength to make signs to the 
priest to be off, and, as long as he could speak, he encouraged 
the others. That made me think that the quickest death is 
al ways best with these fellows, and that their sentence should 
above all things bear reference to their obstinacy in revolt 
rather than in religion." Villars did not carry executions to 
excess, even in the case of the n10st .stubborn; little by little 
the chiefs were killed off in petty engagements or died ip- 
obscurity of their wounds; ,provisions were becoming scarce; 
the country was wasted; submission became more frequent 
every day. The principals all demanded leave to quit 
France. "There are left none but a few brigands in the 
Upper Cévennes," says Villars. Some partial risings, alone 
recalled, up to 1709, the fact that the old leaven still existed; 
the war of the Camisards was over. It was the sole attempt 
in history on the part of French Protestantism since Richelieu, 
a strange and dangerous effort Inade by an ignorant and 
savage people, roused to enthusiaSln by persecution, believing 
itself called upon by .th
 spirit of Go.d to win, sword Ìl1 hand, 
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the freedom of its creed under the leadership of two shepherd 
soldiers and prophets. Only the Scottish Cameronians have 
presented the saIne mixture of ,varlike ardor and pious en- 
thusiasln, more gloonlY and fierce with the Men of the North, 
Inore poetical and prophetical with the Cévénols, flowing in 
Scotland as 'in Languedoc from religious oppression and 
froln constant reading of the Holy Scriptures. The silence 
of death succeeded everywhere in France to the plaints of 
the Reformers and to the crash of arms; Louis XIV. might 
well suppose that Protestantism in his dominions was dead. 
It was a little before the time when the last of the Cami- 
sards, Abraham Mazel and Claris, perished near U zès (in 
17 10 ), that the king struck the 1ast blow at Jansenism by 
destroying its earliest nest and its last refuge, the house of 
the nuns of Port-Royal des Champs. 'Vith truces and inter- 
vals of apparent repose, the struggle had lasted Inore than 
sixty years between the Jesuits and Jansenisln. 1\1. de St. 
Cyran, who left the Bastille a few months after the death of 
Richelieu, had dedicated the last days of his life to writing 
against Protestantism, being so much the Inore scared by the 
heresy in that, perhaps, he felt himself attracted thereto by 
secret affinity. He was already dying when there appeared 
the book Fréquell!e CO?llnllt1zion, by 11. Arnauld, youngest son 
and twentieth child of that illustrious family of Arnaulds in 
whom J ansenism seemed to be personified. The author was 
immediately accused at Rome, and buried himself for twenty 
years in retirement. 11:. de S1. Cyran was still working, 
dictating Christian thoughts and points touching death. 
S!afl!än mori oþorle! (One should die in harness), he would 
say. On the 3d of October, 1643, he succumbed suddenly, 
in the arms of his friends. " I cast my eyes upon the body, 
which was still in the same posture in which death had left 
it," writes 1..ancelot, "and I thought it so "full of majesty and 
of mien so dignified that I could not tire of admiring it t and 
I fancied that he would still have been capable, in the state 
in which he was, of striking with awe the n10st p8.ssionate of 
his foes, had they seen hin1." I t was the most cruel blow 
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t1:at could have fallen upon the pious nuns of Port-Royal. 
"Dominus in cælo 1 (Lord in heaven I)" was all that was said 
by Mother Angelica Arnauld, who, like M. de St. Cyran him- 
self, centred all her thoughts and all her affections upon 
eternity. 
With his dying breath M. de St. Cyran had said to 1\1. 
Guérin, physician to the college of Jesuits, "Sir, tell your Fa- 
thers, when I am dead, not to triulnph, and that I leave behind 
me a dozen stronger than r!' \Vith all his penetration the di- 
rector of consciences was mistaken; none of those he left 
behind him would have done his ,,'ork; he had inspired with 
the sanle ardor and the same constancy the strong and the 
weak, the violent and the pacific; he had breathed his mighty 
faith into the most diverse souls, fired with the same zeal 
penitents and nuns, Inen rescued frol11 the scorching furnace 
of life in the world, and women brought up froln infancy in 
the shade of the cloister. 1\1. Arnauld was a great theolo- 
gian, an indefatigable controversialist, the oracle and guide 
of his friends in their struggle against the Jesuits; M. de Sàci 
and 1\1. Singlin were wise and able directors, as austere as 
1\1. de S1. Cyran in their requirements, less domineering and 
less rough than he; but M. de S1. Cyran alone was and could 
be the head of J ansenism; he alone could have inspired 
that idea of iInmolation of the whole being to the sovereign 
will of God, as to the truth which resides in Hil11 alone. 
Once assured of this point, 1\1. de St. Cyran became immova- 
ble. l\fother Angelica pressed him to appear before the 
archbishop's council, which was to pronounce upon his book 
Théologie familière. " It is always good to humble one's self," 
she said. " As for you," he replied, "who are in that dispo- 
sition, and would not in any respect compromise the honor 
of the truth, you could do it; but as for me, r should break 
down before the eyes of God if I consented thereto; the 
weak are Inore to be feared sOlnetiules than the wicked." 
1\Iother Angelica Arnauld, to whom these lines were ad- 
dressed, was the most perfect inlage and the most accom- 
plished disciple of 1\1. de St. Cyran. l\10re gentle and more 
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htunan than he, she was quite as strong and quite as zealous. 
" It is necessary to be dead to everything, and after that to 
await everything; " such was the motto of her inward life and 
of the constant effort made by this impassioned soul, suscep- 
tible of all tender affections, to detach herself violently and 
irrevocably from earth. 'fhe instinct of cOlnmand, loftiness 
and breadth of views, find their place with the holy priest 
and with the nun; the mind of M. de St. Cyran was less 
practical and his judglnent less sÏInple than that of the ab- 
bess, habituated as she had been from childhood to govern 
the lives of her nuns as their conscience. A reformer of 
more than one convent since the day when she had dosed 
the gates of Port-Royal against her father, M. Arnauld, in 
order to restore the strictness of the cloister, I\lother Angel- 
ic
 carried rule along with her, for she carried within herself 
the government, rigid, no doubt, for it was life in a convent, 
but characterized by generous largeness of heart, which 
caused the yoke to be easily borne. "To be perfect, there 
is no need to do singular things," she would often repeat 
after St. Francis de Sales; "what is needed is to do common 
things singularly well!" She carried the same zeal from 
convent to convent, from Port-Royal des Champs to Port- 
Royal de Paris; from Maubuisson, whither her superiors 
sent her to establish a reformation, to St. Sacrelnent, to estab- 
lish union between the two orders; ever devoted to religion, 
without having chosen her vocation; attracting around her all 
that were hers; her mother, a wife at twelve years of age, and 
astonished to find herself obeying after having commanded 
her twenty children for fifty years; five of her sisters; 
nieces and cousins; and in "the Desert," beside Port- 
Royal des Chan1ps, her brothers, her nephews, her friends, 
steeped like herself in penitence. Before her, St. Bernard 
had" dispeopled the world" of those whom he loved, by af\ 
error common to zealous souls and exclusive spirits, solely 
occupied with thoughts of salvation. Even in solitude 
Mother Angelica had not found rest. " I am not fit to live 
on earth," she would say; "I know not why I am still there, 
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I c
n no longer bear either n1yse]f or others; there is none 
that seeketh after God." She was piously unjust towards her 
age, and still more towards her friends; it was the honorable 
distinction of M. de St. Cyran and his disciples that they 
did seek after God and holiness, at every cost and every 
risk. 
Mother Angelica was nearing the repose of eternity, the 
only repose admitted by her brother M. Arnauld, when the 
storm of persecution burst upon the monastery. 1'he AUgltS- 
ti1luS of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, a friend of M. de St. 
Cyran's, had just been condemned at RaIne. Five proposi- 
tions concerning grace were pronounced heretical. " The 
pope has a right to condelnn them," said the J ansenists, "if 
they are to be found in the Attg1JstÙlltS, but, Ùl fact, they are 
not to be found there." The dispute waxed hot; M. Arnauld 
threw hin1self into it passionately. He, in his turn, was con- 
delTIned by the Sorbonne. " This is the very day," he wrote 
to his sister, 1\10ther Angelica, "when I am to be wiped out 
from the number of the doctors; I hope of God's goodness 
that He will not on that account wipe Ine out from the num- 
ber of His servants. That is the only title I desire to pre- 
serve." ]vI. Arnauld's friends pressed hiln to protest against 
his condemnation. "Would you let yourself be crushed 
like a child?" they said. He wrote in the theologian's vein, 
lengthily and bitterly; his friends listened in silence. Ar- 
nauld understood them. "I see quite well that you do not 
consider this document a good one for its purpose," said he, 
"and I think you are fight; but you who are young," and he 
turned towards Pascal, who had a short tÎn1e since retired to 
Port-Royal, "you ought to do something." This was the 
origin of the Lettres ProvÏ11ciales. For the first time Pascal 
wrote something other than a treatise on physics. He re- 
vealed himself all at once and entirely. The recluses of 
Port- Royal were obliged to dose their schools; they had to 
disperse. Arnauld concealed himself with his friend Nicole. 
"I alTI having search made everywhere for 11. Arnauld, " 
s'lid Louis XIV. to Boileau, who was supposed to be much 
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attached to the Jansenists. "Your l\lajesty always w
s 
lucky," replied Boileau; "you will not find him." 
The nuns' turn had come; orders were gh en to send 
away the pensioners (pupils); 
10ther Angelica set out for 
the house at Paris, "where was the battle-ground." [.kIémoires 
pour servir à f His/oire de Por/-Ro,.,tJal, t. ii. p. 127.] As she 
was leaving the house in the fields, which was so dear to her, 
she met in the court-yard M. d' Andilly, her brother, who was 
v,,'aiting to say good-by to her. 'Yhen he came up to her, she 
said to him, " Good-by, my dear brother; be of good courage, 
whatever happens." "Fear nothing, my dear sister; I am 
perfectly so." But she replied, "Brother, brother, let us be 
humble. Let us remember that humility without fortitude is 
cowardice, but that fortitude without humility is presump- 
tion." "When she arrived at the convent in Paris, she 
found us for the most part very sad," writes her niece, 
Mother Angelica de St. Jean, "and some were in tears. She, 
looking at us with an open and confident countenance, said, 
'Why, I believe there is weeping here! Come, my children, 
what is all this? Have you no faith? And at what are you 
dismayed? What if men do rage? Eh ? Are you afraid of 
that? They are but flies ! You hope in God, and yet fear 
anything! Fear but Him, and, trust me, all will be well;' and 
to l\1adame de Chevreuse, who came to fetch her daughters, 
, Madame, when there is no God I shall lose courage; but, so 
long as God is God, I shall hope in Him.'" She succumbed, 
however beneath the burden; and the terror she had always 
felt of death aggravated her sufferings. "Believe me, my 
chiJdren," she would say to the nuns, "believe what I tell 
you. People do not know what death is. and do not think 
about it. As for me, I have apprehended it all my life, and 
havt: always been thinking about it. Rut all I ha\"e imagined 
is less than nothing in comparison with what it is, with what 
I feel. and with what I comprehend at this mOlnent. It would 
need but such thoughts to detach us from e\'erything." 1\1. 
Singlin, being obliged to conceal himself, came secretly to see 
her; she would not have her nephew, 1\1. de Saci, run the 
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same risk. " I shall never see him more," she said; "it is 
God's will; I do not vex Inyself about it. lVly nephew 'with- 
out God could be of no use to me, and God without Iny 
nephew will be all in all to me." The grand-vicar of the 
Archbishop of Paris went to Port-Royal to n1ake sure that the 
pensioners had gone. He sat down beside Mother Angeli- 
ca's bed. " So you are ill, mother," said he; "pray, what is 
your complaint?" "I am dropsical, sir," she replied. "Jesus! 
Iny dear mother, you say that as if it were nothing at all. 
J)oes not such a complaint dismay you?" " No, sir," she re- 
plied; "I am incomparably more dismayed at what I see hap- 
pening in our house. For, indeed, I caIne hither to die here, 
but I did not come to see all that I now see, and I had no 
reason to expect the kind of treatment we are having. Sir, sir, 
this is man's day; God's day will come, who will reveal many 
things and avenge everything." She died on the 6th of 
August, I 66 I, murmuring over and over again, "Good-by; 
good-by! " And, when she was asked why she said that, 
she replied sin1ply, " Because I am going away, my children." 
She had given instructions to bury her in the préatt (court- 
yard), and not to have any 1lonsense (badineries) after her 
death. "I am your Jonas," she said to the nuns; "when I 
am thrown into the whale's belly the tempest will cease." 
She was mistaken; the tempest was scarcely beginning. 
Cardinal de Retz was still titular ,A.rchbishop of Paris, 
and rather favorable to J ansenism. It was, therefore, the 
grand-vicars who prepared the exhortation to the faithful, 
calling upon theln to accept the papal decision touching J an- 
sen's book. There was drawn up a formula or jorlnulary 
of adhesion, "turned with some skill," says Madame Périer 
in her biography of Jacqueline Pascal, and in such a way that 
subscription did not bind the conscience, as theologians most 
scrupulous about the truth affinned; the nuns of Port-Royal, 
however, refused to subscribe. "\Vhat hinders us," said a 
letter to 1Iother Angelica de St. Jean from Jacqueline Pascal, 
Sister St. Eup
emia in religion, "what hinders all the eccle- 
siastics who re(.()gnize the truth, to reply, when the formulary 
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is presented to them to subscribe, 'I know the respect I owe 
the bishops, but my conscience does not permit me to sub- 
scribe that a thing is in a book in which I have not seen it,' 
and after that wait for what will happen? vVhat have we to 
fear? Banishment and dispersion for the nuns, seizure of 
temporalities, imprisonlnent and death, if you will; but is not 
that our glory, and should it not be 'Our joy? Let us renounce 
the gospel or follow the maxims of the gospel, and deen1 
ourselves happy to suffer sOlnewhat for righteousness' sake. 
I know that it is not for daughters to defend the truth, though 
one n1ight say, unfortunateiy, that since the bishops have the 
courage of daughters, the daughters must have the courage of 
bishops; but, if it is not for us to defend the truth, it is for 
us to die for the truth, and suffer everything rather than 
abandon it." 
Jacqueline subscribed, divided between her instinctive re- 
pugnance and her desire to show herself a " humble daughter 
of the Catholic church." "It is all we can concede," she 
said; "for the rest, come what may, pO\Terty, dispersion, im- 
prisonment, death, all this seems to me nothing in comparison 
with the anguish in which I should pass the relnainder of Iny 
life if I had been wretch enough to n1ake a covenant with 
death on so excellent an occasion of paying to God the vows 
of fidelity which our lips have pronounced." " Her health 
was so shaken by the shock which all this business caused 
her," writes 1\1adame Périer, "that she fell dangerously ill, 
and cied soon after." "Think not, I beg of you, my father," 
she wrote to M. Arnauld, "firm as I may appear, that nature 
does not greatly apprehend all the consequences of this; but 
I hope that grace will sustain me, and it seems to me as if I 
feel it." "The king does all he wills," Madame de Guéme- 
née had said to 1\1. Ie Tellier, whom she was trying to soften 
towards Port-Royal; "he n1akes princes of the blood, he 
makes archbishops and bishops, and he will make martyrs 
likewise." Jacqueline Pascal was" the first victim" of the 
formulary. 
She was not the only one. " It will not stop there," s
-jd 
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the king, to whom it was announced that the daughters cf 
Port- Royal consented to sign the forn1ulary on condition on1 y 
of giving an explanation of their conduct. Cardinal de Retz 
had at last sent in his resignation. 1\1:. du Marca, archbishop 
designate in succession to hiln, died three. days after receiv- 
ing the bulls from Rome; Hardouin de I->éréfix had just beèn 
nominated in his place. He repaired to Port-Royal. The 
days of grace were over, the nuns remained indomitable. 
""Vhat is the use of all your pra rers ?" said he to Sister 
Christine Erisquet; ".what ground for God to listen to you? 
You go to HiIn and say, 'My God, give me Thy spirit and 
Thy grace; but, my God, I do not mean to subscribe: I will 
take good care not to do that for all that nlay be said.' After 
that, what ground for God to hearken to you? " He forbade 
the nuns the sacraments. "They are pure as angels and 
proud as demons," repeated the archbishop angrily as he left 
the convent. On the 25th of August he. returned to Port- 
Royal, accompanied by a numerous escort of ecclesiastics 
and exons. "\Vhen I say,a thing, so it Inust be," he said as 
he entered; "I will not eat my words." He picked out 
twelve nuns, who were immediately taken away and dispersed 
in different monasteries. IV!. d' Andilly. was at the gate, re- 
ceiving in his carriage his sister, Mother Agnes, aged and 
infirm, and his three daughters doolned to exile. "I had 
borne up all day without weeping and without inclination 
thereto," writes Mother Angelica de St. Jean on arrival at 
the Alznollciades bleues,. "but when night came, and, after 
finishing all my prayers, I thought to lay me down and take 
sOlne rest, I felt myself all in a mOlnent bruised and lacerated 
in every part by the separations I had just gone through; I 
then found sensibly that; to escape weakness in the hour of 
deep affliction, there must be no dropping of the eyes that 
have been lifted to the mountains." Ten months later the 
exiled nuns returned, without having subscribed, to Port- 
Royal des Champs, a little before the moment when M. de 
Sad, who had becorne their secret director since the death 
of :rvL Singlin, was -arrested, together with his. secretary, Fan- 
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taine, at six in the ITIorning, in front of the Bastille. " As he 
had for two years past been expecting imprisonment, he had 
got the epistles of S1. Paul bound up together, so as to always 
carry them about with him. 'Let them do with me what 
they please,' he Wa.$ won.t to say,; 'wherever they put me, 
provided that I have my St. Paul with me, I fear nothing.'" 
On the 13th of May, 1666, the day of his arrest, :rvl. de Saci 
had for once happened to forget his book. He was put into 
the Bastille, after an exaluination "which revealed a man of 
much wit and worth," said the king himself. Fontaine re- 
mained separated from hiln for three months. "Liberty, f.Jf 
me, is to b
 with M. de Saci," said the faithful secretary; 
"open the door of his room and that of the Bastille, and Y01i 
will see to which of the two I shall run. Without him every- 
thing will be prison to me; I shall be free wherever I see 
him." At last he had the joy of recovering his well-beloved 
master, strictly watched and still deprived of the sacraments. 
Like Luther at Wartburg, he was finishing the revisal of his 
translation of the Bible, when his cousins, Ml\L de Pomponne 
and Arnauld, entered his room on the 3 I st of October, 1668. 
They chatted a while without any appearance of impatience 
on the part of M. de Saci. " You are free,'
 said his friends 
at last, who had wanted to prove him; "and they showed 
him the king's order, which he read," says Abbé Arnauld, 
"without any change of countenance, and as little affected 
by joy as he had been a moment before by the longinquity 
of his release." 
He lived fifteen years longer, occupied, during the inter- 
val of rest which the Peace of the Church restored to Port- 
Royal, in directing and fortifying souls. He published, one 
after another, the volumes of his translation of the Bible, 
with expositions (tclaircissements) which, had been required by 
the examiners. In 1679 the renewal of the king's severities 
compelled him to retire completely to POlnponne. On the 3d 
of January, 1684, at seventy-one years of age. he felt ill and 
went to bed; he died next day, without being taken by sur- 
prise, as regarded either his affairs or his soul, by so speedy 
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an end. "0 blessed flames of purgatory!" he said, as he 
breathed his last. He had requested to be buried at Port- 
Royal des Champs; he was borne thither at night; the co"Id 
was intense, and the roads were covered with snow; the car- 
riages were escorted by men carrying torches. The nuns 
looked a moment upon the face of the saintly director, wholu 
they had not seen for so Inany years; and then he was 
lowered into his grave. "Needs hide in earth what is but 
earth," said Mother Angelica de 81. Jean, in deep accents 
and a lowly voice, "and return to nothingness what in itself 
is but nothing." She was, nevertheless, heart-broken, and 
tarried only for this pious duty to pass away in her turn. "It 
is time to give up IUY veil to hin} froln who111 I received it," 
said she. A fortnight after the death of M. de Saci she ex- 
pired at Port- Royal, just preceding to the tOInb her brother 
Iv!. de Luzancy, who breathed his last at Pomponne, where he 
had lived with M. de Saci. " I confess," said the inconsola- 
ble Fontaine, "that when I saw this brother and sister 
stricken with death by that of M. de Saci, I blushed - I who 
thought I had always loved him - not to follpw him like 
them; and I becanle, consequently, exasperated with myself 
for loving so little in comparison with those persons, whose 
love had been strong as death." The human heart avenges 
itself for the tortures lllen pretentiously inflict upon it: the 
disciples of St. Cyran thought to stifle in their souls all 
earthly affections, and they died of grief on losing those they 
loved. "Their life ebbed away in those depths of tears," as 
M. Vinet has said. 
The great Port-Royal was dead with M. de Saci and 
Mother Angelica de St. Jean. faithful and modest imitators 
,of their illustrious predecessors. The austere virtue and the 
pious severance from the world existed still in the house.in 
the Fields, under the direction of Duguet; the persecution 
too continued, persistent and noiseless; the king had given 
the direction of his conscience to the Jesuits; from Father 
La Chaise, moderate and prudent, he had passed to Father 
Letellier, violent and perfidious; furthennore, the long per- 
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sistence of the J ansenists in their obstinacy, their freedom of 
thought which infringed the unity so dear to Louis :XIV., dis- 
pleased the 1110narch, absolute even in his hour oÍ humilìa- 
tion and defeat. The property of Port-Royal was seized, 
and Cardinal de N oailles, well disposed at botton1 towards 
the J ansenists, but so feeble in character that detern1Ïnation 
disgusted him as if it were a personal insult, ended by once 
n10re forbidding the nuns the sacrmnents; the house in the 
Fields wû.s suppressed, and its title Inerged in that of Port- 
Royal in Paris, for SOlne time past replenished with submis- 
sive nuns. Madame de Château-Renaud, the new abbess, 
went to take possession; the daughters of 
lother Angelica 
protested, but without violence, as she would have done in 
their place. "On the 29th of October, I 7 0 9, after prime, 
father Letellier having told the king that 11adame de 
Château-Renaud dared not to go to Port-Royal des Champs, 
being convinced that those headstrong, disobedient, and 
rebellious daughters would laugh at the king's decree, and 
that, unless his 11ajesty would be pleased to give precise 
orders to disperse them, it would never be possible to carry 
it out, the king, being pressed in this way, sent his orders to 
?vI. d' Argenson, lieutenant of police." He appeared at Port- 
Royal with a commissary and two exons. He asked for the 
prioress; she was at church; when service was over, he sum- 
moned an the nuns; one, old and very paralytic, was missing. 
" Let her be brought," said M. d' Argenson. "His 11ajesty's 
orders are," he continued, "that you break up this assenl- 
bIage, never to meet again. It is your general dispersal 
that I announce to you; you are allowed but three hours to 
'fe:1k up." "\Ve are ready to obey, sir," said the n1other,. 
jrioress; "half an hour is lnore than sufficient for us to say 
our last good by, and take with us a breviary, a Bible, and 
our regulations." And when he asked her whither she meant \ 
to 0-0 "Sir the mOlnent our community is broken up and dis- 
b , , 
persed, it is indiffe1'ent to me in what place I may be person- 
ally, since I hope to find God wherever I shall be." They 
got into carriages, receiving one after another the farewell 
VOL. IV. - 36 
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and blessing of the mother-prioress, who was the last to 
depart, remaining firm to the end: there were two and twenty:o 
the youngest fifty years old; they all died in the convents to 
which they were taken. A seizure was at once lnade of all 
p
pers and books left in the cells; Cardinal N oailles did not 
interfere. M. de S1. Cyran had depicted hin1 by anticipation, 
when he said that the weak were more to be feared than the 
wicked. He was complaining one day of his differences with 
his bishops. "\Vhat can you expect, 110nsignor?" laugh- 
ingly said a lady well disposed to the J ansenists; "God is 
just; it is the stones of Port-Royal tumbling upon your 
head." The tombs were destroyed; sonle coffins were car- 
ried to a distance, others left and profaned; the plough 
passed over the ruins; the hatred of the enemies of Port- 
Royal was satiated. A few of the faithful, preserving in 
their hearts the ardent faith of :tYI. de 81. Cyran, narrowed, 
however, and absorbed by obstinate resistance, a few theolo- 
gians dying in exile, and leaving in Holland a succession of 
bishops detached from the Roman church, - this was all that 
remained of one of the noblest attempts ever made by the 
human soul to rise, here below, above that which is permitted 
by human nature. Virtues of the utmost force, Christianity 
zealously pushed to its extremest limits, and the most invinci- 
ble courage, sustained by the J ansenists in a conscientious 
struggle against spiritual oppression; its life died out, little by 
little, amongst the dispersed 111embers. The Catholic church 
suffered therefrom in its innermost sanctuary. "The Catholic 
religion would only be more neglected if there were no more 
religionists," said V auban, in his ltfémCJire in favor of the 
Protestants. It was the same as regarded the J ansenists. 
The Jesuits and Louis XIV., in their ignorant passion for 
unity and uniformity, had not comprehended that great prin- 
ciple of healthy freedom and sound justice of which the 
scientific soldier had a glimmering. 
The insurrection of the Camisards, in the Cévennes, had 
been entirely of a popular character; the J ansenists had pen- 
itents amongst the great of this world, though none properly 
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belonged to them or retired to their conv
nts or their soli- 
tudes; it was the great French burgessdom, issue for the most 
part of the magistracy, which supplied their most fervent as- 
sociates. Fénelon and Madalne Guyon founded their little 
church at court and alnongst the great lords; and many re- 
Inained faithful to them to death. The spiritual letters of 
Fénelon, models of wisdom, pious tact, moderation, and knowl- 
edge of the human heart, are nearly all addressed to persons 
engaged in the life and the offices of the court, 'exposed to all the 
temptations of the world. It is no longer the desert of the 
penitents of Port-Royal, or the strict cloister of 1fother An- 
gelica; Fénelon is for only inward restrictions and an ab- 
stention purely spiritual; from afar and in his retreat at Cam- 
brai, he watches over his faithful flock with a tender pre-occu- 
pation which does not make him overlook the duties of their 
position. "Take as penance for your sins," he wrote, "the 
disagreeable liabilities of the position you are in: the very 
hindrances which seem injurious to our advancement in 
piety turn to our profit, provided that we do what depends on 
ourselves. Fail not in any of your duties towards the court, 
as regards your office and the proprieties, but be not anxious 
for posts which awaken ambition." Such are, with their dis- 
creet tolerance, the teachings of Fénelon, adapted for the 
guidance of the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, and of 
the Duke of Burgundy hill1Self. He went much Ítlther, and 
on less safe a road, when he was living at court, under the 
influence of Madame Guyon. A widow and still young, gifted 
with an ardent spirit and a lofty and subtile mind, I\Iadan1e 
Guyon had imagined, in her mystical enthusiasn1, a theory of 
.ltre love, very analogous fundamentally, if not in its practi- 
c',l consequences, to the doctrines taught shortly before by a 
Spanish priest named !\Iolinos, condemned by the court of 
Rome in 1687. It was about the saIne time that 
Iadan1e 
Guyon went to Paris, with her book on the },Io)'ell court et 
facile de/aire l'Oraison du Cæur (Short and easy }'íethod of 
making Orison with the Heart). Prayer, according to this 
wholly mystical teaching, loses the character of supplication 
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or intercession, to become the simple silence of a soul ab- 
sorbed in God. "\Vhy are not silnple folks so taught?" she 
said. " Shepherds keeping their Hocks would have the spirit 
of the old anchorites; and laborers, whilst driving the plough, 
would talk happily with God: all vice would be banished in a 
little while, and the kingdom of God would be realized on 
earth." 
I t was a far cry from the sanguinary struggle against sin 
and the armed Christianity of the Jansenists; the sublime and 
specious visions of Madame Guyon fascinated lofty and gentle 
souls: the Duchess of Charost, daughter of Fouquet, Mes- 
dames de Beauvilliers, de Chevreuse, de Mortemart, daugh- 
ters of Colbert, and their pious husbands, were the first to be 
chained to her feet. Fénelon, at that time preceptor to the 
children of France (royal family), saw her, admired her, and 
became imbued with her doctrines. She was for a while ad- 
mitted to the intiInacy of 1\1adan1c de Maintenon. I t was for 
this little nucleus of faithful friends that she wrote her book 
of Torrents. The hUlnan soul is a torrent which returns to 
its source, in God, who lives in perfect repose, and who 
would fain give it to those who are I-lis. The Christian soul 
has nothing lnore than is its, neither will nor desire. It has 
God for soul; He is its principle of life. " In this way there 
is nothing extraordinary. No visions, no ecstasies, no 
entrancements. The way is simple, pure, and plain; there 
the soul sees nothing but in God, as God sees Himself and . 
with His eyes." With less vagueness, and quite as mystically, 
Fénelon defined the sublime love taught by l\1adame Guyon 
in the following maxim, afterwards condemned at ROIne 
"There is an habitual state of love of God, which is pun 
charity, without any taint of the motive of self-interest. N ei- 
ther fear of punishment nor desire of reward have any longer 
part in this love; God is loved not for the merit, or the per- 
fection, or the happiness to be found in loving Him." What 
singular seductiveness in those theories of pure love which 
were taught at the court of Louis XIV., by his grandchildren's 
preceptor, at a woman's instigation, and zealously preached 
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fifty years afterwards by President (of New Jersey col1ege) 
Jonathan Edwards, in the cold and austere atmosphere of 
New England! 
Led away by the generous enthusiasm of his soul, Fénelon 
had not probed the dangers of his new doctrine. The gospel 
and church of Christ, while preaching the love of God, had 
strongly maintained the fact of hUlnan individuality and re- 
sponsibility. The theory of mere (pure) love absorbing the 
soul in God put an end to repentance, effort to withstand evil, 
and the need of a Redeemer. Bossuet was not decei \'ed. The 
elevation of his lnind, combined with strong common sense, 
caused him to see through all the veils of the mysticisnl. 
Madame Guyon had submitted her books to hinI; he disap- 
proved of then}, at first quietly, then formally, a{ter a thor- 
ough exalnination in conjunction with two other doctors. 
Madanle Guyon retired to a monastery of Meaux; she soon re- 
turned to Paris, and her believers rallied round her. Bossuet, 
in his anger, no longer held his hand. 11adame Guyon was 
shut up first at Vincennes, and then in the Bastille; she re- 
mained seven years in prison, and ended by retiring to near 
Blois, where she died in 17 17, still absorbed in her holy and 
vague reveries, praying no more inasmuch as she possessed 
God, "a submissive daughter, however, of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman Church, having and desiring to admit no 
other opinion but its," as she says in her will. Bourdaloue 
calls nlere (pure) love "a bare faith, which has for its object 
no verity of the gospel's, no nlystery of Jesus Christ's, no 
attribute of God's, nothing whatever, unless it be, in a word, 
Gael" In the presence of death, on the approach of the aw- 
ful realities of eternity, l\Iadalne Guyon no doubt felt the want 
of a more simple faith in the mighty and living God. Féne- 
Ion had not waited so long to surrender. 
The instinct of the pious and vigorous souls of the seven- 
teenth century had not allowed them to go astray; there was 
little talk of p,lntheisn1. which had spread considerably in the 
sixteenth century; but there had been a presentment of the 
dangers lurking behind the doctrines of 1\1adanle Guyon. 
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Bossuet, that great and noble type of the finest period ûf the 
Catholic church in France, made the mistake of pushing his 
victory too far. Fénelon, a young priest when the great, 
Bishop of Meaux was already in his zenith, had preserved 
towards him a profound affection and a deep respect. " \Ve 
are, by anticipation, agreed, however you may decide," he 
wrote to hilTI on the 28th of July, 1694; "it will be no spe- 
cious submission, but a sincere conviction. Though that 
which I suppose myself to have read should appear to me 
clearer than that two and two make four, I should consider it 
still less clear than my obligation to mistrust all my lights, and 
to prefer before them those of a bishop such as you. You have 
only to give me my lesson in writing; provided that you 
wrote me precisely what is the doctrine of the church, and 
what are the articles in which I have slipped, I would tie 
myself down inviolably to that rule." Bossuet required more; 
he wanted Fénelon, recently promoted to the Archbishopric 
of Canlbrai, to approve of the book he was preparing on 
Etats tl'Oraison (States of Orzson), and explicitly to condemn 
the works of 
Iadame Guyon. Fénelon refused with gene- 
rous indignation. "So it is to secure my own reputation':' he 
wri
es to 11adame de Maintenon in 1696, "that I am wanted 
to subscribe th2.t a lady, my friend, would plainly deserve to 
be burned with all her writings, for an execrable form of 
spirituality, which is the only bond of our friendship? I tell 
you, madame, I would burn nlY friend with my own hands, 
and I would burn myself joyfully, rather than let the church 
be imperilled. But here is a poor captive woman, over- 
whelmed with sorrows; there is none to defend her, none tc 
excuse her; they are always afraid to do so. I maintain that 
this stroke of the pen, given by me against my conscience, 
from a cowardly policy, would render me forever infamous, 
and unworthy of my ministry and my position." Fénelon no 
longer submitted his reason and his conduct, then, to the 
judgnlent of Bossuet; he recognized in him an adversary, 
but he still spoke of hiJTI with profound veneration. H Fear 
not," he writes to l\f adame de 1\1 aintenon. "that I should 
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gainsay M. de 1Ieaux; I shall never speak of him but as of 
my master, and of his propositions but as the rule of faith." 
Fénelon was at Cambrai, being regular in the residence 
",'hich removed him for nine months in the year from the 

ourt and the children of France, when there appeared his 
Exþlication des J.
Iaxillles des Saints sur la Vie Intérieure (Exþo- 
fitioll of the .Jfaxi11ls of the Saints touchÙlg the Inner Life), 
llmost at the same n10ment as Bossuet's Instruction sur ies 
Etals d'Oraison (Lessons Oil States of Orison). Fénelon's 
book appeared as dangerous as those of l\Iadanle Guyon; 
he himself submitted it to the pope, and was getting ready to 
repair to Rome to defend his cause, when the king wrote to 
him, "I do not think proper to allow you to go to Rome; 
you must, on the contrary, repair to your diocese, whence I 
forbid you to go away; you can send to Rome your pleas in 
justification of your book." 
Fénelon departed to an exile which was to last as long as 
his life; on his departure, he wrote to 1\Iadame de 1Iainte- 
non, "I shall depart hence, madau1e, to-nlorrow, Friday, in 
obedience to the king. 1\1y greatest sorrow is to have wearied 
him and to displease him. I shall not cease, an the days 
of my life, to pray God to pour His graces upon him. I 
consent to be crushed more and 1110re. The only thing I 
ask of His 11: a jesty is, that the diocese of Can1brai, which 
is guiltless, may not suffer for the errors in1puted to me. 
I ask protection only for the sake of the church, and even 
that protection I limit to not being disturbed in those few 
good works which my present position pern1Ïts me to do, in 
order to fulfil a pastor's duties. It reInains for nle, madame, 
only to ask your pardon for all the trouble I ha,oe caused 
you. I shall all my life be as deeply sensible of your forn1er 
kindnesses as if I had not forfeited them, and my respectful 
attachment to yourself, madame, will never diminish." 
Fénelon made no mistake in addressing to :\Iaddme de 

iaintenon his farewell and his regrets; she had acted 
against him with the une:lsiness of a person led a\\'ôY for 3 
Inoment by an irresistible attraction, and returning. quite 
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affrighted, to rule and the beaten path. The mere love theory 
had no power to fascinate her for long. The Archbishpp of 
Cambrai did not drop out of that pleasant dignity. The 
pious councillors of the king were working against him at 
R0111e, bringing all the influence of France to weigh upon 
I nnocent XII. Fénelon had taken no part in the declara- 
tions of the Gallican church, in 1682, which had been drawn 
up by Bossuet; the court of ROlne was inclined towards him; 
the strife became bitter and personal: pamphlets succeeded 
pamphlets, letters letters. Bossuet published a Relation du 
Qltietisnzc (All Accou7lt of Quietisnz), and remarks upon the 
reply of M. de Cambrai. " I write this for the people," he 
said, "in order that, the character of },I. de Cambrai being 
known, his eloquence may, with God's permission, no more 
impose upon anybody." Fénelon replied with a vigor, a ful- 
ness, and a moderation which brought men's minds over to 
hÍ1n. " You do more for me by the excess of your accusa- 
tions," said he to Bossuet, "than I could do Inyself. But 
what a n1elancholy consolation when we look at the scandal 
which troubles the house of God, and which causes so many 
heretics and libertines (free-thinkers) to triumph! \Vhatever 
end Inay be put by a holy pontiff to this matter, I await it 
with ilnpatience, having no wish but to obey, no fear but to 
be in the wrong, no object but peace. I hope that it will be 
seen from my silence, 111Y unreserved submission, my const2.nt 
horror of illusion, 111Y isolation from any book and any person 
of a suspicious sort, that the evil you would fain have caused 
to be apprehended is as chimerical as the scandal has been 
real, and that violent measures taken against imaginary evils 
turn to poison." 
Fénelon was condemned on the J2th of 1\1:arch, 1699; the 
sentence of ROine was lnild, and hinted no suspicion of 
heresy; it had been wrested from the pope by the urgency of 
Louis XIV. " It would be painful to his Majesty," wtote 
the Bishop of l\Ieaux in the king's name, "to see a new 
schism growing up an10ngst his subjects at the very time that 
he is applying hÌlnself with all his might to the task of e;\tir. 
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"('ating that of Calvin, and if he saw the prolongation, by 
llìål1æuvres which are incolnprehensible, of a nlatter which 
dppeared to be at an end. He will know what he has to do, 
and will take suitable resolutions, still hoping, nevertheless, 
that his Holiness will not be pleased to reduce him to such 
'Jisagreeable extremities." 'Vhen the threat reached Ronle, 
innocent XII. had already yielded. 
}i'énelon submitted to the pope's decision completely and 
unreservedly. "God gives me grace to be at peace amidst 
bitterness and sorrow," he wrote to the Duke of Beauvilliers 
on tbe 29th of 
Iarch, 1699. "Amongst so many troubles I 
have one consolation little fitted to be known in the world, 
but solid enough for those who seek God in good faith, and 
that is, that my conduct is quite decided upon, and th
t I 
have ho longer to deliberate. It only remains for me to sub.. 
lnit and hold my peace; that is what .I have always desired. 
r have now but to choose the terms of my submission; the 
shortest, the simplest, the most absolute, the most devoid of 
any restriction, are those that I rather prefer. 1\1 y conscience 
is disburdened in that of my superior. In all this, far froln 
having an eye to my advantage, I have no ere to any man; 
I see but God, and I am content with what I-Ie does." 
Bossuet had triumphed: his vaster Inind, his n10re saga- 
cious insight, his stronger judgment had unravelled the dan- 
gerous errors in which Fénelon had allowed hhnself to be 
entangled. The Archbishop of Cambrai, however, had grown 
in the estimation of good men on account of his moderation, 
his gentle and high-spirited independence during the struggle, 
his submission, full of dignity, after the papal decision. The 
rnind of ]3ossuet was the greater; the spirit of Ft"I1elon was 
the nobler and more dèêply pious. u i cannot consent to 
11ave my bbok defendéd even indirectly," he wrote to one of 
his friends on the 21St of July, 1699. " In God's name, speak 
not of nle but to God only, and leave men to think as they 
please; as for me, I haye no object but silence and pea,:e 
after my unreserved subn1ission." 
Fenelon was not detached !roIn the world and his hopes 
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to quite such an extent as he would have had it appear. He 
had educated the Duke of Burgundy, who remained passion- 
ately attached to him, and might hope for a return of pros- 
perity. He relnained in the silence and retirement of his 
diocese, with the character of an able and saintly bishop, 
keeping open house, grandly and silnply, careful of the wel- 
fare of the soldiery who passed through Cambrai, adored by 
his clergy and the people. " Never a word about the court, 
or about public affairs of any sort that could be found fault 
with, or any that smacked the least in the world of baseness, 
regret, or flattery," writes St. Simon; "never anything that 
could give a bare hint of what he had been or might be again. 
He was a tall, thin man, well made, pale, with a large nose, 
eyes from which fire and intellect streamed like a torrent, 
and a physiognomy such that I have never seen any like it, 
and there was no forgetting it when it had been seen but 
once. It combined everything, and there was no conflict of 
opposites in it. There were gravity and gallantry, the serious 
and the gay; it savored equally of the learned doctor, the 
bishop, and the great lord; that which appeared on its sur- 
face, as well as in his whole person, was refinenlent, intellect, 
grace, propriety, and, above all, nobility. It required an 
effort to cease looking at him. His Inanners corresponded 
therewith in the saIne proportion, with an ease which com- 
municated it to others; wi
h all this, a lnan who never desired 
to show more wits than they with whom he con versed, who 
put himself within everybody's range without ever letting it 
be perceived, in such wise that nobody could drop him, or 
fight shy of him, or not want to see him again. It was this 
rare talent, which he possessed to the highest degree, that kept 
his friends so completely attached to him 
ll his life, in spite 
of his downfall, and that, in their dispersion, brought then1 
together to speak of him, to sorrow after him, to yearn for 
him, to bind themselves more and more to him. as the Jews 
to Jerusalem, and to sigh after his return and hope continu- 
ally for it, just as that unfortunate people still expects and 
sighs after the Messiah." 
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Those faithful friends were dropping one after another. 
The death of the Duke of Burgundy and of the Duke of 
Chevreuse in 17 12, and that of the Duke of Beauvilliers in 
1714, were a fatal blow to the affections as well as to the am- 
bitious hopes of Fénelon. Of delicate health, worn out by 
the manifold duties of the episcopate, inwardly wearied by 
long and vain expectation, he succumbed on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 17 15, at the moment when the attraction shown by the 
Duke of Orleans towards him and "the king's declining 
state" were once more renewing his chances of power. "He 
was already consulted in private and courted again in pub- 
lic," says St. Simon, "because the inclination of the rising 
sun had already shown through." He died, however, with- 
out letting any sign of yearning for life appear, "regardless of 
all that he was leaving, and occupied solely with that which 
he was going to meet, with a tranquillity, a peace, which ex- 
cluded nothing but disquietude, and which included penitence, 
despoilment, and a unique care for the spiritual affairs of his 
diocese." The Christian soul was detaching itself from the 
world to go before God with sweet and simple confidence. 
., 0, how great is God! how all in all! I-Iow as nothing are 
we when we are so near Him, and when the veil which con- 
ceals Him fronl us is about to lift!" [CEuvres de Fénelon, 
Let/res Sp;Orituelles, xxv. 128.] 
So many fires slnouldering in the hearts, so many different 
struggles going on in the souls, that sought to manifest their 
personal and independent life have often caused forgetful- 
ness of the great mass of the faithful who were neither J an- 
senists nor Quietists. Bossuet was the real head and the 
pride of the great Catholic church of France in the seven- 
teenth century; what he approved of was approved of by the 
immense majority of the French clergy, what he condemned 
was condeulned by them. Moderate and prudent in conduct 
as well as in his opinions, pious without being fervent, hold- 
ing discreetly aloof from all excesses, he was a Gallican with- 
out fear and without estrangement as regarded the papal 
power, to wh
ch he steadfastly paid honlage. It was with 
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pain, and not without having sought to escape therefrom, that 
he found himself obliged, at the asselnbly of the clergy in 
1682, to draw up the solemn declarations of the Gallican church. 
The meeting of the clergy had been called forth by the eter- 
nal discussions of the civil power with the court of Rome on 
the question of the rights of régale, that is to say, the rights 
of the sovereign to receive the revenues of vacant bishoprics, 
and to appoint to benefices belonging to thenl. The French 
bishops were of independent spirit; the Archbishop of Paris, 
Francis de Harlay, was on bad terms with Pope Innocent XI. ; 
Bossuet managed to n10derate the discussions, and kept 
within suitable bounds the declaration which he could not 
avoid. He had always taught and nlaintained what was pro- 
claimed by the assembly of the clergy Df France, 
"that St. 
Peter and his successors, 'Vicars of Jesus Christ, and the whole 
church itself received from God authority over only spiritual 
matters and such as appertain to salvation, and not over tem- 
poral and civil n1atters, in such sort that kings and sovereigns 
are not subject to any ecclesiastical power, by order of God, 
in telnporal matters, and cannot be deposed directly or indi- 
rectly by authority of the keys of the church; finally, that, 
though the pope has the principal .part in questions of faith, 
and though his decrees concern all the churches and each 
church severally, his judgment is, nevertheless not irrefraga- 
ble, unless the consent of the church intervene." Old doc- 
trines in the church of France, but never before so solemnly 
declared and made incumbent upon the teaching of all the 
faculties of theology in the kingdom. 
Constantly occupied in the dogmatic struggle against 
Protestantism, Bossuet had iU1ported into it a moderation in 
fonn which, however, did not keep out injustice. Without any 
inclination towards persecution, he, with almost unanimity on 
the part of the bishops of France, approved of the king's 
piety in the revocation of the Edict of N antes. "Take up 
your sacred pens," says he in his funeral oration over l\Iichael 
Ie Tellier, "ye who compose the annals of the church; haste 
ye to place Louis an10ngst the peers of Constantine and 
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Theodosius. Our fathers saw not, as we have seen, an invet- 
erate heresy falling at a single blow, scattered flocks returning 
in a Inass, and our churches too narrow to recei\-e them, their 
false shepherds leaving thelTI without even awaiting the order, 
and happy to have their banishluent to allege as excuse; all 
tranquillity amidst so great a movement; the universe as- 
tounded to see in so novel an event the most certain sign as 
well as the most noble use of authority, and the prince's merit 
1TIOre recognized and more revered than even his authority. 
Moved by so l11any InarveIs, say ye to this new Constantine, 
this new Theodosius, this new 11arcian, this new Charlemagne, 
what the six hundred and thirty Fathers said aforetime in the 
council of Chalcedon : You ha ve confirmed the faith; you 
bave exterminated the heretics; that is the worthy achieve- 
ment of your reign, that is its own characteristic. Through 
you heresy is no more. God alone could have wrought this 
man-el. King of heaven, preserve the king of earth; that 
is the prayer of the churches, that is the prayer of the bish- 
ops." Bossuet, like Louis XIV., belie,'ed Protestantism to be 
destroyed. "Heresy is no more," he said. It was the same 
feeling that prompted Louis XIV., when dying, to the edict 
of March 8, 1715. "Vile learn," said he, "that, abjurations 
being frequently made in provinces distant froin those in 
which our newly converted subjects die, our judges to 
whom those who die relaþsed are denounced find a difficulty 
in condemning them, for want of proof of their abjuration. 
The stay which those who were of the religion styled Reformed 
have made in our kingdom since we abolished therein all ex- 
ercise of the said religion is a more than sufficient proof th" t 
they have embraced the Catholic religion, without which t, 
would have been neither suffered nor tolerated." There did 
not exist, there could not exist, any Inore Protestants in 
France; all who died without sacraments were relapsed, and 
as such dragged on the hurdle. Those who were not married 
at a Catholic church were not married. 11. Guizot was born 
at Nîmes on the 4th of October, 1787, before Protestants 
possessed any civil rights in France. , 
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Bossuet had died on the 12th of April, 1704. \Vhen 
troubles began again in the church, the enen1ies of the J an- 
senists obtained from the l..ing a decree interdicting the ]re- 
flexio1ls morales s1tr Ie Nouveau Testament, an old and highly 
esteemed work by Father Quesnel, some time an Oratorian, 
who had become head of the J ansenists on the death of the 
great Arnauld. Its condemnation at Rome was demanded. 
Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, had but lately, as 
Bishop of Châlons, approved of the book; he refused to 
retract his approbation; the Jesuits made urgent representa- 
tions to the pope; Clement XI. launched the bull lhzigellit/ts, 
condemning a /ut1zdred and one propositi ons extracted frDIll 
the Réjlexions 1norales. Eight prelates, with Cardinal de 
N oailIes at their head, protested agai.nst the bull; it was, 
nevertheless, enregistered at the Parliament, but not without 
difficulty. The archbishop still held out, supported by the 
greater part of the retgious orders and the Juajority of 
the doctors of Sorbonne. The king's confessor, Letellier, 
pressed hÍ1n to prosecute the cardinal and get him deposed 
by a national council; the affair dragged its slow length 
along at Rome; the archbishop had suspended fronl the 
sacred functions all the Jesuits of his diocese; the struggle 
had conlnlenced under the name of J ansenism against the 
whole Gallican church. The king was about to bring the 
matter before his bed of justice, when he fell ill. He saw 
no more of Cardinal de N oailles, and this rupture vexed 
him. "I alU sorry to leave the affairs of the church in the 
state in which they are," he said to his councillors. "I am 
perfectly ignorant in the matter; you know, and I call you to 
witness, that I have done nothing therein but what you 
wanted, and that I have done all you wanted. It is you who 
will answer before God for all that has been done, whether 
too much or too little. I charge you with it before Him, and 
I have a clear conscience. I am but a know-nothing who 
have left myself to your guidance." An awful appeal from 
a dying king to the guides of his conscience. !-1 e had dis- 

opled his kingdom, reduced to exile, despair, or falsehood 
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fifteen hundred thousand of his subjects, but the memory of 
the persecutions inflicted upon the Protestants did not trouble 
hin1; they were for him rather a pledt;e of his salvation and 
of his acceptance before God. He was thinking of the Catho- 
lic church, the holy priests exiled or imprisoned, the nuns 
driven from their convent, the division among the bishops, 

he scandal amongst the faithful. The great burden of abso- 
1 ute power was evident to his eyes; he sought to let it fall 
back upon the shoulders of those who had enticed hin1 or 
urged him upon that fatal path. A vain attempt in the eyes 
of men, whatever may be the judgment of God's sovereign 
lnercy. History has left weighing upon Louis XIV. the 
crushing weight of the religious persecutions ordered under 
his reign. 
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